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PREFACE 

The  Peace  Conference  at  the  Hague  in  1899  has 
passed  into  history.  From  the  time  of  its  inception 
it  has  naturally  been  the  object  of  much  discussion, 
and  of  every  variety  of  criticism.  Of  enthusiastic 
welcome  it  received  but  little,  and  even  that  little 
rarely  came  from  leaders  of  thought  or  action.  Its 
lofty  aim  did  not  save  it  from  sarcasm,  cynicism, 
and  even  condemnation.  The  good  faith  of  the 
originating  government  was  openly  challenged  or 
derided,  —  at  )jest  the  idea  was  patronizingly  called 
an  "Utopian  dream'*  —  "a  misprint  on  the  page  of 
history,"  according  to  the  gloomy  pessimism  of  a 
distinguished  historian. 

By  a  singular  but  well-nigh  imiversal  misconcep- 
tion of  its  object,  it  was  at  first  persistently  called 
the  "  Disarmament  Conference,"  and  the  gradual 
abolition  of  armies  and  navies,  as  well  as  "  eternal 
peace,"  was  by  implication  assumed  to  be  its  ultimate 
object. 

Accordingly,  theoretical  discussions  on  the  abstract 
justice  or  injustice  of  warfare  immediately  arose,  while 
hardly  any  preparatory  work  of  value  regarding  the 
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practicable  and  attainable  objects  of  such  a  gathering 
was  done,  either  by  publicists  or  journalists. 

When  the  Conference  opened,  speculation  was  rife 
as  to  whether  or  not  it  could  last  a  fortnight  with- 
out ending  in  a  quarrel,  and  perhaps  precipitating 
a  general  war. 

The  modest  and  unostentatious  as  well  as  business- 
like way  in  which  the  Conference  organized  and 
immediately  went  to  work,  made  the  first  distinctly 
favorable  impression,  and  for  a  while  there  seemed 
to  be  ground  for  hope  that  continental  public  opinion 
would  at  least  suspend  judgment. 

This  hope  was  destroyed  largely  through  the  un- 
fortunate attitude  of  many  important  members  of  the 
Conference  toward  the  press.  That  secrecy,  during 
the  progress  of  the  work  of  a  diplomatic  gathering, 
was  indispensable  was  readily  admitted  by  the  jour- 
nalists themselves,  some  of  whom  were  the  most 
eminent  in  their  profession,  and  all  of  whom  were 
men  of  high  standing  and  ability.  With  their  scepti- 
cism, however,  regarding  the  ultimate  outcome,  even 
a  slight  show  of  an  uncompromising,  haughty,  and 
even  hostile  attitude  was  sufficient  to  convince  them 
of  the  uselessness  of  further  attention  under  adverse 
circumstances.  The  fact  that  "  disarmament "  could 
not  even  be  discussed  was,  of  course,  soon  evident ; 
and  taking  this  fact  as  proof  of  the  *' failure"  of 
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the  Conference,  the  press,  with  a  very  few  notable 
exceptions,  withdrew  its  representatives  from  The 
Hague,  and  contented  itself  thereafter  with  sup- 
plying its  readers  with  the  fragmentary  and  often 
inaccurate  snatches  of  information  supplied  by  irre- 
sponsible sources. 

In  consequence,  and  also  because  the  official  records 
of  the  Conference  have  only  lately  been  published, 
it  may  be  said  that  hardly  upon  any  recent  event 
of  importance  is  even  the  reading  public  less  com- 
pletely informed  than  upon  the  work  actually  accom- 
plished at  the  Peace  Conference  and  its  practical  value., 

Under  these  circumstances  it  is  hardly  surprising 
that  the  events  which  have  taken  place,  notably  in 
South  Africa  and  in  the  Far  East,  since  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  Conference,  should  have  resulted  in 
deepening  the  prevalent  misconceptions  regarding 
its  results  and  their  importance.  Fortunately  the 
waves  of  honest  disappointment  and  of  ignorant 
abuse  can  no  longer  rise  to  a  point  where  the  work 
itself  might  be  endangered.  "  The  past  at  least  is  se- 
cure," and  neither  hopeful  nor  pessimistic  prediction, 
but  experience  alone  can  now  pass  final  judgment. 

The  present  writer  frankly  avows  his  conviction' 
that  the  Peace  Conference  accomplished  a  great  and 
glorious  result,  not  only  in  the  humanizing  of  war- 
fare and  the  codification  of   the  laws  of  war,  but, 
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above  all,  in  the  promulgatioa  of  the  Magna  Charta 
of  International  Law,  the  binding  together  of  the 
civilized  powers  in  a  federation  for  Justice,  and  the 
establishment  of  a  permanent  International  Court 
of  Arbitration. 

lie  believes  that  this  view  will  be  shared  by  an 
increasing  number  of  thouglitful  observers  as  time 
progresses  ;  and  that  in  consequence,  the  story  of  the 
Conference  and  a  description  of  its  work,  even  within 
the  necessarily  restricted  limits  open  to  a  member, 
will  not  be  without  interest. 

Under  these  circumstances  he  has  no  apology  to 
offer  for  tlie  preparation  of  this  volume.  The  official 
records  of  the  Conference  have  not  yet  been  pub- 
lished in  tlie  English  language,  and^  when  so  pub- 
lished, they  will  contain  many  details,  technical  or 
otherwise,  of  little  general  interest.  In  this  book 
the  aim  has  been  to  tell  what  took  place,  with  suffi- 
cient fulness  for  the  student  of  International  Lavv^ 
but  without  making  tlie  book  too  technical  for  the 
general  reader,  —  a  most  difficult  undertakings  and 
one  in  which  no  author  can  hope  for  more  than  a 
qualified  success. 

No  pains  have  been  spared  to  secure  accuracy^  but 
no  attempt  has  been  made  in  the  commentaries  on 
the  treaties  to  do  more  than  elucidate  the  text,  or 
state  the  reasons  for  the  adoption  of   the  various 
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provisions.  Exhaustive  and  thorough  commentaries 
will  no  doubt  soon  appear  from  the  pens  of  scholars 
both  in  Europe  and  America,  and  could  not  enter 
into  the  plan  of  this  volume. 

The  author  has  freely  used  the  admirable  reports 
made  to  the  Conference  by  the  reporters  of  the 
various  Committees:  Chevalier  Descamps,  M.  Rolin, 
Professor  Renault,  Jonkheer  van  Karnebeek,  Count 
Soltyk,  M.  Asser,  and  General  Den  Beer  Poortugael, 
and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  acknowledge  his  obligation 
to  these  gentlemen.  By  the  courtesy  of  the  Honor- 
able John  Hay,  Secretary  of  State,  the  author  was 
also  permitted  to  make  unrestricted  use  of  the  files 
of  the  State  Department  with  reference  to  the  Con- 
ference, and  the  reports  of  the  American  Commis- 
sion, notably  those  of  its  distinguished  military  and 
naval  experts,  Captain  Crozier,  of  the  army,  and 
Captain  Mahan,  of  the  navy,  have  been  freely  drawn 
upon,  especially  in  the  discussion  of  the  work  of  the 
First  and  Second  Committees. 

As  this  book  is  written  primarily  for  American 
and  English  readers,  particular  attention  has  been 
paid  to  the  action  of  the  American  and  British  gov- 
ernments, and  their  representatives  at  the  Conference. 
It  is  believed,  however,  that  nothing  of  importance, 
bearing  upon  the  attitude  and  actions  of  the  other 
Powers,  has  been  omitted. 
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The  translation  of  the  various  treaties  has  been 
carefully  revised  by  the  author,  from  the  British 
Blue  Book,  and  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  found  to  be 
accurate,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  a  free  render- 
ing of  speeches  and  debates  is  given. 

In  the  appendix  will  be  found  the  complete  text 
of  the  Final  Act,  the  Treaties  and  Declarations  of  the 
Conference,  as  well  as  the  Reports  of  the  American 
Commission.  The  story  of  the  Peace  Conference 
would  not  have  been  complete  without  an  account 
of  the  Hugo  Grotius  celebration,  on  July  4,  at  Delft. 
Accordingly  a  complete  record  of  the  proceedings, 
containing  the  admirable  oration  of  Ambassador 
White,  and  the  other  addresses  given  on  that  oc- 
casion, is  also  included. 

The  author  acknowledges  with  sincere  thanks  the 
encouragement  and  valuable  suggestions,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  preparation  of  the  present  volume,  received 
by  him  from  Ambassador  White,  Lord  Pauncef ote,  and 
the  Honorable  David  Jayne  Hill,  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State.  The  same  is  especially  true  of  his  friends, 
Albert  Shaw  and  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  who  have 
also  kindly  assisted  in  reading  proofs  and  revising  the 
text. 

Algonak, 

Y0NRBR8,  New  York, 

October,  1900. 
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CHAPTER   I 

THE  CALLING  OF  THE  PEACE  CONFERENCE 

Without  attempting  to  forestall  the  judgment 
of  history,  it  may  perhaps  be  taken  for  granted 
that  the  year  1898  will  be  chiefly  remembered  on 
account  of  three  notable  events,  —  the  Spanish- Three  notable 
American  War,  the  death  of  Prince  Bismarck,  andi^.'**^ 
the  circular  letter  of  Count  Mouravieff,  by  direc- 
tion of  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  calling 
the  International  Peace  Conference.  While  these 
three  events  had  no  causal  connection  whatever,  it 
seems  indisputable  that  the  timeliness  of  the  third 
was  strikingly  dependent  upon  the  other  two. 

The  Spanish- American  War,  both  in  its  inception  The  Spaniah- 
and  its  results,  revealed  to  the  world  what  had  long^M.'*°*° 
been  known  to  a  comparatively  small  number  of. 
thoughtful  observers;  namely,  the  existence  of  a 
great  and  mighty  power  in  the  New  World,  with 
unlimited  reserve  force,  which  needed  only  to  be- 
come interested  in  questions  of  foreign  policy  to 
make  it  at  once  a  factor  of  the  very  first  impor- 
tance. The  wise  warning  of  Washington  against 
entangling  alliances  with  foreign  nations  had  been 
followed  by  the  United  States  to  a  degree  hardly 
foreseen  or  intended  by  its  author;  and  standing 
apart  in  the  world  in  more  or  less  selfish  isolation, 
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Chapter  I  the  great  Republic  of  the  West  had  almost  become 
a  negligible  cjiiaiility  in  the  calculations  of  European 
diplomats. 
Tjie  .hangfti  Thls  la  uot  tile  occasion  to  discuss  the  wisdom  of 
Eer&uE^^tliis  poHcy,  or  of  its  modification.  It  is  sufficient 
to  emphasize  the  fact,  as  well  as  the  inoraentous 
and  iM.Tmanent  change  wliich  occurred  when  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  with  singular  unanimity 
and  zeal,  but  still  with  grave  and  serious  purpose, 
drew  the  sword  to  put  an  end  to  an  intolerable  situa- 
tion in  Cuba.  It  was  a  war  of  aggression  —  but  the 
American  people  felt  that  it  was  aggression  for  a 
high  and  noble  object;  and  the  fact  that  the  great 
Keiiublic  was  capable  of  such  idealism — the  spec- 
tacle of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  vohmteers  crowd- 
ing to  enlist  in  a  cause  offering  absolutely  no 
material  inducements  —  served  to  deepen  the  im- 
pression made  upon  the  rest  of  the  world.  The 
campaign,  both  on  land  and  sea,  was  perhaps  more 
remarkable  for  the  hidden  possibilities  which  it 
revealed  than  for  actual  demonstrations.  The  gen- 
eral expectation,  however,  of  many  continental 
critics,  tliat  the  American  army  and  navy  would 
first  encount-er  defeats  which  might  peihaps  be 
retrieved  nltimately  by  the  mere  force  of  physical 
and  numerical  preponderance,  was  doomed  to  disap- 
pointment, and  gave  way,  on  the  part  of  observers 
not  blinded  by  jealousy  or  prejudice*  to  expres- 
sions of  sincere  respect  for  American  prowess  and 
efficiency. 

The  revelation  of  the  fundamental  solidarity,  in 
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both  feelinga  and  interest,  on  the  part  of  the  two  Chapter 
great  branches  of  tlie  Anglo-Saxon  race  was  beyond  Tbc  solidarity 
doubt  the  most  iiiiportaTit  incidental  result  of  thesaxon  rauer 
war.  The  people  of  the  British  Empire  stood  almost 
alone  in  their  unwavering  belief  in  the  sincerity  and 
unselfishness  of  the  avowed  purposes  of  the  United 
States,  and  consequently  in  their  warm  sympathy 
and  hope  for  American  success.  Without  a  formal 
alliance,  without  anything  even  in  the  nature  of  a 
diplomatic  understanding,  the  world  was  surprised 
to  observe  that  the  two  great  Englisli-speaking 
petjples  of  the  world  app4?ared  to  tliink  and  feel 
ill  unison ;  that  all  minor  differences  and  causes 
of  misunderstanding  seemed  to  be  forgotten,  and 
that  the  feeling  of  kinship  —  free  from  all  hoa^ 
tility  against  any  other  power,  and  without  the 
slightei&t  impairmeiit  of  national  independence  or 
separate  interestSj  but  still  Htrong  and  true  —  domi- 
nated public  and  private  opuiion  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic.  It  is  needless  to  add  that  this  fact 
opened  up  to  the  continental  statesman  vistas  of 
which  he  had  never  dreamed  before,  and  that  it 
necessitated  a  more  or  leas  complete  revision  of 
previous  calculations,  plans,  and  combinations. 

The  death  of  Prince  Bismarck  was  the  outward  riie  de»th  or 
sign  of  the  end  of  a  period  uf  European  hi,story,  ^'^^^^/*"*" 
justly  calleJ,  after  Its  dominant  figure  and  Ids 
motto,  the  Bismarckian  Epoch,  or  that  of  Blood 
and  Iron.  Fur  more  than  a  human  generation  the 
titanic  mind  of  the  Iron  Chancellor  had  dominated 
the   international  policy  of    Eurojie,  and  so  potent 
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had  his  ideas  become,  in  Germanyj  that  they  had 
compelled  even  Science  to  bend  to  their  support 
the  masterly  but  **  barrack-trained  "  minds  of  men 
like  Treitschke  and  bis  pupila.  The  attempt  was 
made,  not  entirely  without  fiuccewsj  to  give  a  scien- 
tific and  even  a  systematized  philosophical  basis  to 
the  policy  of  the  most  consistent  and  reckless  realist 
and  opportimint  since  Napoleon.  There  is  probably 
little  danger  that  this  school  of  political  science  and 
philosophy  will  long  outlive  its  mighty  creator,  but 
its  very  existence  bears  witness  to  the  stupendous 
force  of  a  master  mind  which  could  hold  sway,  even 
in  a  realm  hitherto  sacred  to  absolute  freedom  of 
thought  and  of  teaching. 

History  cannot  fairly  question  the  great  Chan- 
cellor's right  to  be  known  as  a  sincere  friend  of 
peace.  The  problems  which  demanded  solution  at 
the  outset  of  his  career  could  not  have  been  settled, 
humanly  speaking,  otherwise  than  with  blood  and 
iron. 

Germany  at  that  time  was  little  more  than  a 
geographical  expression,  andj  at  the  threshold  of  the 
stupendous  industrial  and  commercial  development 
of  the  last  fifty  years,  the  German  people  were  two 
centuries  behind  other  Western  nations  politically 
and  economically*  The  VEistly  greater  part  of  the 
nation  had  no  legal  access  to  the  sea,  and  the  entire 
country  bade  fair  to  become  an  object  of  barter  or 
division  among  powerful  surrounding  states,  whose 
designs  were  liut  imjxTfoctly  concealed.  The  rivalry 
of  Austria   and   Prussia  had   become  too  acute  for 
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longer  continuance,  and  both  the  unity  and  indepen- chaptep  i 
dence  of  the  German  nation  could  no  longer  be  saved 
except  by  a  triumphant  display  of  force.  Questions 
of  national  independence  or  unification  such  as  these, 
and  the  similar  ones  which  confronted  Italy  forty 
years  ago,  demanded  the  stern  arbitrament  of  war,  by 
which  alone  the  right  to  independence  or  to  national 
imity  can  be  vindicated,  —  but  when  these  achieve- 
ments had  once  been  confirmed,  the  one  end  of  Prince 
Bisraaix:k*3  policy  was  the  maintenance  of  peace  in 
Europe.  In  this  he  was  successful,  so  far  as  the 
entire  continent,  with  the  exception  of  the  Balkan 
peninsula^  was  concerned.  His  domination  has  given 
to  Europe,  with  this  one  exception,  thirty  years  of 
unbroken  peace  —  the  longest  period  of  repose  in 
modern  history. 

But  the  basis  of  his  policy  was  avowedly  not  so  The  bania  of 
much  a  love  of  peace  for  its  own  sake,  as,  on  the^*'*""^^' 
contrary,  the  fear  of  the  consequences  of  war,  and 
his  method  was  the  simplest  imaginable,  —  a  con- 
sistent and  continually  increasing  preparation  for 
war  by  universal  military  service,  and  the  avowed 
determination  to  be  ready  to  strike  the  first  blow, 
when  necessary,  with  greater  swiftness  and  effec- 
tiveness than  any  possible  opponent.  After  the 
peace  of  Frankfurt,  the  conviction  was  well-nigh 
unanimous  in  the  German  Empire,  tliat  what  had 
been  won  by  the  sword  would  ere  long  have  to  be 
defended  by  the  sword;  and  the  trend  of  public  dis- 
cussion in  France  has  even  yet  hardly  been  calcu- 
lated to  remove  that  impression.     It  was^  thereforcj 
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Chapter  1  comparatively  easy,  in  the  first  flush  of  national  exul- 
tation, to  establish  the  system  of  the  utmost  possible 
preparation  for  war,  as  practically  the  only  guarantee 
of  peace  so  far  its  tlie  German  Empire  was  concerned. 
AdvantagiBS of  Nof  is  It  fair,  even  from  a  cosmopolitan  or  philo- 
miiul^  sophical  point  of  view,  wholly  to  condemn  the  system 
aervice.  of  Universal  military  service,  as  it  was  first  estab- 
lished in  Prussia  and  is  now  in  vogue  in  continen- 
tal Europe.  That  it  is  a  great  school  of  manliness 
and  discipline  may  readily  be  admitted,  and  the  un- 
doubted democratic  element  which  its  absolute  impar- 
tiality introduces  into  a  military  mouarchy  is  deeply 
significant  an<l  of  far-reaching  importance.  During 
the  continuance  of  Prince  Bismarck  in  office  the 
slightest  criticism,  even  of  the  details  of  this  system, 
seemed  almost  sacrilegious.  Had  he  died  in  office, 
the  force  of  tradition  would  probably  have  nplield  bis 
ideas  almost,  if  not  quite*  up  to  the  economic  break- 
ing ix)int  The  retirement  of  the  great  Chancellor 
eight  years  before  his  death  must  be  considered  in 
many  respects  one  of  the  moat  fortunate  occurrences 
for  the  German  people.  It  afforded  a  period  of  tran- 
sition of  incalculable  value.  The  reduction  of  the 
term  of  service  from  three  years  to  two  ^  is  the  out- 
ward sign  of  a  change  which  would  have  been  difti- 


^  Thia  pr^poaftl  was  adopted  in  1SD6,  i^nd  a^ms  to  have  giren 
general  satisfactioi).  but  the  mere  sugg'eatioii  of  aucli  a  chiitige  waa 
denounced  uiiJt^r  Itianuirck  wilh  a  fury  whidi,  according  toGeorg  von 
Buti»en,  otiw  of  the  noblest  and  most  attrikctiFe  of  uuxierti  (iermans, 
envenomed  and  wasted  Uie  beat  years  of  u  lUe  full  of  the  brighlefit 
protni:M5.     See  Marie  vou  Bunsvn,  Gtorg  von  Huns^n^  p.  1S2. 
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cult,  if  not  impossible,  under  a  continuance  of  his  chapter  i 
regime. 

With  his  death,  on  July  30, 1898,  his  own  country- 
men as  well  as  the  world  at  large  felt  that  an  im- 
portant chapter  of  European  history  had  closed. 
The  system  of  "Blood  and  Iron"  had  accomplished 
its  work.  A  generation  had  grown  to  manhood  who  An  outuvod 
had  never  seen  a  great  European  war,  and  whose  ^^^  "** 
knowledge  of  problems  which  permitted  of  none  but 
a  bloody  solution  was  derived  solely  from  study  and 
tradition.  The  insecure,  burdensome,  and  wasteful 
character  of  the  existing  so-called  "guarantees  of 
peace  "  could  no  longer  escape  discussion  and  unan- 
swerable demonstration.^  The  first  manifestations  of 
a  Far  Eastern  problem  of  world-wide  significance 
threw  a  specially  lurid  light  upon  the  useless  and 
dangerous  divisions  with  which  the  civilized  powers 


^  The  most  important  example  of  this  fact  is  the  remarkable 
volume  of  Dr.  Eugeu  Schlief,  Der  Friede  in  Europa,  eine  vOlkerrecht- 
Uche  5(w/i>,  published  ia  1892.  Combining  profound  learning  with 
sound  judgment  and  common  sense,  the  author  of  this  book,  to  which 
reference  will  repeatedly  be  made  hereafter,  not  only  demonstrates 
the  practicability  of  substituting  an  International  Federation  for 
Justice,  for  tlie  unstable  equilibrium  of  universal  armaments,  but 
almost  prophetically  forecasts  the  calling  and,  to  a  great  extent,  the 
results  of  the  Peace  Conference.  lie  even  suggests  (p.  490)  the  initi- 
ative of  Russia,  and  his  discussion  of  the  political  problems  involved 
shows  statesmanlike  insight  and  diplomatic  tact. 

The  remarkable  speech  of  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  of  Austria- 
Hungary  to  the  Delegations,  in  November,  1891,  quoted  in  Schlief's 
book,  p.  134,  may  also  be  cited  as  an  expression  which  would  hardly 
have  been  mad&  during  Prince  Bismarck's  continuance  in  power, 
and  which  was  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  "  barracks-philosophy " 
referred  to  above. 
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Chapter  I       Were   Confronting   a   situation    fraught   with   grave 
possibilities. 

In  seemingly  hopeless  darkness  the  world  anxiously 
awaited  a  sign  of  the  dawn  of  another  and  a  better 
era,  and  in  the  fulness  of  time  it  came. 

The  Rescript  op  the  Russian  Emperor 

At  the  regular  weekly  reception  of  the  diplomatic 
representatives  accredited  to  the  Court  of  St.  Peters- 
burg, held  at  the  Foreign  Office  in  that  city  on 
Wednesday,  August  24  (12th,  old  style),  1898,  each 
visitor  was  surprised  to  receive  from  Count  Moura- 
vieff,  the  Russian  Foreign  Minister,  a  lithographed 
communication,  which  read  as  follows:  — 
Text  of  the  "  The  maintenance  of  general  peace,  and  a  possible 
****"*^^''  reduction  of  the  excessive  armaments  which  weigh 
upon  all  nations,  present  themselves  in  the  existing 
condition  of  the  whole  world,  as  the  ideal  towards 
which  the  endeavors  of  all  Governments  should  be 
directed. 

"The  humanitarian  and  magnanimous  ideas  of  His 
Majesty  the  Emperor,  my  August  Master,  have  been 
won  over  to  this  view.  In  the  conviction  that  this 
lofty  aim  is  in  conformity  with  the  most  essential 
interests  and  the  legitimate  views  of  all  Powers,  the 
Imperial  Government  thinks  that  the  present  moment 
would  be  very  favorable  for  seeking,  by  means  of 
international  discussion,  the  most  effectual  means 
of  insuring  to  all  peoples  the  benefits  of  a  real 
and   durable   peace,  and,  above  all,  of  putting  an 
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end  to  the  progressive  development  of  the  present  chapter  i 
armaments.  Jext  of  the 

Rescript. 

"  In  the  course  or  the  last  twenty  years  the 
longings  for  a  general  ap|)easement  have  become 
especially  pronounced  in  the  consciences  of  civil- 
ized nations.  The  preservation  of  peace  has  been 
put  forward  as  the  object  of  international  policy; 
in  its  name  great  States  have  concluded  between 
themselves  powerful  alliances;  it  is  the  better  to 
guarantee  peace  that  they  liave  developed,  in  propor- 
tions hitherto  unprecedented,  their  military  forces, 
and  still  continue  to  increase  them  without  shrinking 
from  any  sacrifice. 

"  All  these  efforts  nevertheless  have  not  yet  been 
able   to   bring   about  the  beneficent  results  of   the 
desired  pacification.     The  financial  charges  following 
an  upward  march  strike  at  the  public  prosperity  at^ 
its  very  source. 

"The  intellectual  and  physical  strength  of  the 
nations,  labor  and  capital,  are  for  the  major  part 
diverted  from  their  natural  application,  and  unpro- 
ductivoly  consumed.  Hundreds  of  millions  are 
devoted  to  acquiring  terrible  engines  of  destruction, 
which,  though  to-day  regarded  as  the  last  word  of 
science,  are  destined  to-morrow  to  lose  all  value  in 
consequence  of  some  fresh  discovery  in  the  same 
field. 

"  National  culture,  economic  progress,  and  the  pro- 
duction of  wealth  are  either  paralyzed  or  checked  in 
their  development.  Moreover,  in  proportion  as  the 
armaments  of  each  Power  increase  so  do  they  less 


Rescript. 
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Chapter  I  and  less  fulfill  the  object  which  the  Governments 
Text  of  the     have  set  before  themselves. 

*^The  economic  crises,  due  in  great  part  to  the 
system  of  armaments  h  Voutrance,  and  the  continual 
danger  which  lies  in  this  massing  of  war  material, 
are  transforming  the  armed  peace  of  our  days  into  a 
crushing  burden,  which  the  peoples  have  more  and 
more  difficulty  in  bearing.  It  appears  evident,  then, 
that  if  this  state  of  things  were  prolonged,  it  would 
inevitably  lead  to  the  very  cataclysm  which  it  is 
desired  to  avert,  and  the  horrors  of  which  make 
every  thinking  man  shudder  in  advance. 

"  To  put  an  end  to  these  incessant  armaments  and 
to  seek  the  means  of  warding  off  the  calamities 
which  are  threatening  the  whole  world,  —  such  is  the 
supreme  duty  which  is  to-day  imposed  on  all  States. 

"  Filled  with  this  idea,  His  Majesty  has  been 
pleased  to  order  me  to  propose  to  all  the  Govern- 
ments whose  representatives  are  accredited  to  the 
Imperial  Court,  the  meeting  of  a  conference  which 
would  have  to  occupy  itself  with  this  grave  problem. 

"This  conference  should  be,  by  the  help  of  God,  a 
happy  presage  for  the  century  which  is  about  to 
open.  It  would  converge  in  one  powerful  focus  the 
efforts  of  all  States  which  are  sincerely  seeking  to 
make  the  great  idea  of  universal  peace  triumph  over 
the  elements  of  trouble  and  discord. 

"  It  would,  at  the  same  time,  confirm  their  agree- 
ment by  the  solemn  establishment  of  the  principles 
of  justice  and  riglit,  upon  which  repose  the  security 
of  States  and  the  welfare  of  peoples." 
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Among  the  representatives  who  received  this  com- chapter  i 
munication  on  that  day  was  Sir  Charles  Scott,  Her  Report  of  the 
Britannic  Majesty's  Ambassador  in  St.  Petersburg-,  Ambassador, 
who  in  his  despatch  to  Lord  Salisbury,  dated   the 
following  day,  gives  the  following  substance  of  the 
remarks  of  Count  Mouravieff  made  at  the  time :  — 

"  Count  Mouravieff  begged  me  to  remark  that  this 
eloquent  appeal,  which  he  had  drawn  up  at  the 
dictation  of  the  Emperor,  did  not  invite  a  general 
disarmament,  as  such  a  proposal  would  not  have 
been  likely  to  be  generally  accepted  as  a  practical 
one  at  present,  nor  did  His  Imperial  Majesty  look  for 
an  immediate  realization  of  the  aims  he  had  so  much 
at  heart,  but  desired  to  initiate  an  effort,  the  effects 
of  which  could  only  be  gradual. 

"His  Excellency  thought  that  the  fact  that  the 
initiative  of  this  peaceful  effort  was  being  taken 
by  the  Sovereign  of  the  largest  military  Power,  with 
resources  for  increasing  its  military  strength  unre- 
stricted by  Constitutional  and  Parliamentary  limita- 
tions, would  appeal  to  the  hearts  and  intelligence  of 
a  very  large  section  of  the  civilized  world,  and  show 
the  discontented  and  disturbing  classes  of  society  that 
powerful  military  Governments  were  in  sympathy 
with  their  desire  to  see  the  wealth  of  their  countries 
utilized  for  productive  purposes,  rather  than  exhausted 
in  a  ruinous  and,  to  a  great  extent,  useless  competi- 
tion for  increasing  the  powers  of  destruction. 

"  I  observed,  in  reply,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to 
remain  insensible  to  the  noble  sentiments  which  had 
inspired  this  remarkable  document,  which  I  would 
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Chapter  I      forward  at  once  to  your  lordship,  and  I  felt  sure  that 
it  would  create  a  profound  impression  in  England." 

Despatch  On  August  30,  Mr.  Balfour,  then  temporarily  in 

BaUour'        cliarge  of  the  Foreign  Office,  replied  to  Sir  Charles 
Scott  as  follows  :  — 

"As  the  Prime  Minister  is.abroad  and  the  Cabinet 
scattered,  it  is  impossible  for  me  at  present  to  give 
any  reply,  but  I  feel  confident  that  I  am  only  express- 
ing the  sentiments  of  my  colleagues  when  I  say  that 
Her  Majesty's  Government  most  warmly  sympathize 
with  and  approve  the  pacific  and  economic  objects 
which  His  Imperial  Majesty  has  in  view." 

Acceptance  of      The  United  States  of  America  accepted  the  invita- 
states!*         ^-'oi^  contained  in  Count  Mouravieff's  circular  at  once, 
and  the  Ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg  was  instructed 
to  do  so  orally  in  the  most  cordial  terms. 

The  European  press  having  to  a  great  extent  mis- 
understood or  misconstrued  the  meaning  of  the  cir- 
cular, the  following  official  communication  appeared 
in  the  Journal  de  St,  Petersburg^  on  Sunday,  Sep- 
tember 4 :  — 
Russian  **  All  the  uttcranccs  of  the  foreign  press  regarding 

thSripV'the  Circular  of  the  24  ult.  agree  in  testifying  to  the 
and  its  object,  gyj^ipjj^l^jjy  ^yj^jj  which  the  actlon  of  the  Russian  Gov- 
ernment has  been  received  by  the  whole  world.  A 
high  tribute  of  acknowledgment  is  paid  to  the  noble 
and  magnanimous  conception  which  originated  this 
great  act.  The  unanimity  of  welcome  proves  in  the 
most  striking  manner  to  what  a  degree  the  reflec- 
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tions,  which  lay  at  the  root  of  the  Russian  proposal,  Chapter  i 
correspond  with  the  innermost  feelings  of  all  nations 
and  their  dearest  wishes. 

"  On  all  sides  people  had  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  continuous  armaments  were  a  crushing  burden 
to  all  nations,  and  that  they  constituted  a  bar  to 
public  prosperity.  The  most  ardent  wish  of  the 
nations  is  to  be  able  to  give  themselves  up  to  peace- 
ful labor,  looking  calmly  to  the  future,  and  they  per- 
ceive clearly  that  the  present  system  of  armed  peace 
is  in  its  tendency  peaceful  only  in  name. 

"It  is  to  the  excesses  of  this  system  that  Russia 
desires  to  put  an  end.  The  question  to  be  settled  is 
without  doubt  a  very  complicated  one,  and  some 
organs  of  public  opinion  have  already  touched  on  the 
difficulties  which  stand  in  the  way  of  a  practical 
realization.  Nobody  can  conceal  from  himself  the 
difficulties,  but  they  must  be  courageously  confronted. 

"  The  intention  of  the  Circular  is  precisely  to  pro- 
vide for  a  full  and  searching  investigation  of  this 
question  by  an  international  exchange  of  views. 
Certain  other  questions  difficult  of  solution  but  of 
not  less  moment  have  already  been  settled  in  this 
century  in  a  manner  which  has  done  justice  to  the 
great  interests  of  humanity  and  civilization.  The 
results  which  in  this  connection  have  been  obtained 
at  international  conferences,  particularly  at  the  Con- 
gresses of  Vienna  and  Paris,  prove  what  the  united 
endeavors  of  Governments  can  achieve  when  they 
proceed  in  harmony  with  public  opinion  and  the 
needs  of  civilization. 
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Chapter  I  "  The  Russian  proposal  calls  all  States  to  greater 

effort  than  ever  before,  but  it  will  redound  to  the 
honor  of  humanity  at  the  dawn  of  the  twentieth 
century  to  have  set  resolutely  about  this  work  that 
the  nations  may  enjoy  the  benefits  of  peace,  relieved 
of  the  overwhelming  burdens  which  impede  their 
economic  and  moral  development." 

All  of  the  States  invited  to  the  Conference  accepted 
the  invitation,  the  last  formal  acceptance  to  be  received 
being  that  of  Great  Britain  on  October  24.  Lord 
Salisbury  wrote  as  follows  to  the  British  Ambassador 
at  St.  Petersburg :  — 
Despateh  "  Her  Majesty's  Government  have  given  their  care- 

s'aiisbary.  ful  Consideration  to  the  memorandum  which  was 
placed  in  your  hands  on  August  24  last  by  the 
Russian  Minister  for  Foreign  Ailairs,  containing  a 
proposal  of  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Russia  for 
the  meeting  of  a  conference  to  discuss  the  most 
effective  methods  of  securing  the  continuance  of 
general  peace  and  of  putting  some  limit  on  the  con- 
stant increase  of  armaments. 

"  Your  Excellency  was  instructed  at  the  time  by 
Mr.  Balfour,  in  my  absence  from  England,  to  explain 
the  reasons  which  would  cause  some  delay  before  a 
formal  reply  could  be  returned  to  this  important 
communication,  and,  in  the  meanwhile,  to  assure  the 
Russian  Government  of  the  cordial  sympathy  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government  with  the  objects  and  inten- 
tions of  His  Imperial  Majesty.  That  this  sympathy 
is  not  confined  to  the  Government,  but  is  equally 
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shared  by  popular  opinion  in  this  country,  has  been  chainer  i 
strikingly  manifested  since  tlie  Emperor's  proposal 
has  been  made  generally  known  In"  tbe  very  numer- 
ous resolutions  pas-sed  by  pu]>lic  meetings  and  socie- 
ties ill  the  United  Kingdom.  There  are,  indeed,  few 
nations,  if  any,  which,  both  on  grounds  of  feeling 
and  interestj  are  more  com^enied  in  the  maintenance 
of  general  peace  than  is  Great  Britain. 

"  The  statements  which  constitute  the  grounds  of 
the  Emperor's  proposal  are  but  too  well  justified. 
It  is  unfortunately  true  that  while  tlie  desire  for  the 
maintenance  of  peace  is  generally  professed,  and 
while,  in  fact,  serious  and  successful  oiTorts  hLive 
on  more  than  one  recent  occasion  been  made  with 
that  object  by  the  great  Powers,  there  has  been  a 
constant  tendency  on  the  jiart  of  almost  every  nation 
to  increase  its  armed  force,  and  to  add  to  an  already 
vast  expenditure  on  the  apiJiances  of  war.  Tbe 
perfection  of  the  instruments  thus  brought  into  use, 
their  extreme  costliness,  and  the  horrible  carnage  and 
destruction  which  would  ensue  from  their  employ- 
ment on  a  large  scale,  have  acted  no  doubt  as  a 
aerious  deterrent  from  war.  But  the  burdens  imposed 
by  this  process  on  the  populations  affected  must,  if 
proK7n.t;:ed,  produce  a  feeling  of  unrest  and  discontent 
menacing  both  tu  internal  and  external  tranquOhty. 

'*IIer  Majesty's  Government  will  gladly  cooperate 
m  the  proposed  effort  to  provide  a  remedy  for  this 
evD ;  and  if,  in  any  degree,  it  succeeds,  they  feel  that 
the  Sovereign  to  whose  suggestion  it  is  due  will  have 
richly  earned  the  gratitude  of  the  world  at  large. 
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Chapter  I  "  Your  Excellency  is,  therefore,  authorized  to  assure 

Count  MouraviefE  that  the  Emperor  s  proposal  is 
•willingly  accepted  by  Her  Majesty's  Government, 
and  that  the  Queen  will  have  pleasure  in  delegating 
a  Representative  to  take  part  in  the  Conference 
whenever  an  invitation  is  received.  Her  Majesty's 
Government  hope  that  the  invitation  may  be  accom- 
panied by  some  indication  of  the  special  points  to 
which  the  attention  of  the  Conference  is  to  be 
directed,  as  a  guide  for  the  selection  of  the  British 
Representative,  and  of  the  assistants  by  whom  he 
should  be  accompanied. 

"  You  will  read  this  despatch  to  the  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  and  leave  him  a  copy  of  it," 

Despatch  On  November  9,  Mr.  Herbert  H.  D.  Peirce,  Charg^ 

Unued*state8  d'AfEaires  of  the  United  States  to  Russia,  reported 
d^Aif^^-  '^^^  observations  on  the  spot  upon  the  proposed  Con- 

ference to  the  Secretary  of  State  in  a  most  interest- 
ing and  valuable  despatch,  which  is  here  quoted 
almost  in  its  entirety :  — 

"  The  question  presents  two  broad  phases :  — 
"  1.  The  humanitarian  aspect,  looking  toward  a 
future  universal  peace,  which,  while  it  has  long  been 
the  dream  of  philanthropists,  has  never  before,  I 
believe,  been  recognized  as  an  attainable  end,  even 
in  the  distant  future,  in  the  materialism  which  gov- 
erns State  policies  and  international  relations. 

"  2.  The  purely  economic  question  of  the  absorp- 
tion of  men  and  resources  for  purely  military  purposes, 
to  the  detriment  of  national  wealth  and  prosperity. 
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"  While  both  aspects  of  the  question  are  clearly  set  chapter  i 
forth  as  actuating  the  Imperial  Government  in  Count 
Mouravieff*s  circular,  I  am  convinced  that  the  gravity 
of  its  economic  side  is  not  lost  sight  of  or  obscured 
by  any  undue  enthusiasm  over  its  humanitarian 
aspect. 

"  It  is,  perhaps,  at  first  blush  a  little  disappointing 
that  this  great  proposition  of  the  Emperor*s  does  not 
meet  with  warmer  enthusiasm  among  the  Russians 
themselves.  But  it  should  be  remembered  that  the 
idea  that  a  vast  army  is  anything  but  a  glory  and  a 
blessing  is  not  only  new,  but  is  contrary  to  the  tradi- 
tions instilled  into  the  Russian  mind  and  carefully 
fostered  ever  since  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great.  To 
expect  them  now  to  at  once  respond  with  enthusiasm 
to  a  proposition  which  involves  the  belief  that  this 
great  military  establishment,  hitherto  held  up  as  the 
bulwark  and  safety  of  the  nation,  is  in  fact  but  a 
drain  upon  the  resources  of  the  country  and  which  ■ 
threatens  to  paralyze  its  development,  would  be  to  , 
require  an  elasticity  of  temperament  which  the 
national  character  does  not  possess.  Nor  does  the 
humanitarian  aspect  especially  appeal  to  the  ordinary 
Russian  mind.  The  semi-oriental  influences  and  tra- 
ditions of  the  people  have  bred  in  them  a  slight  . 
regard  for  the  value  of  human  life  and  an  apathetic 
fatalism  which  does  not  admit  of  the  same  point  of 
view  as  exists  in  Western  peoples.  But  furthermore, 
as  this  is  essentially  a  military  centre,  in  which  the 
greater  part  of  society  has  some  neai*  individual 
interest  in  the  army,  any  proposition   looking  to  a 
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Chapter  I       reduction  of   the   army  suggests   the   possibility  of 
Despatch       affectinff  personal  interests  which  could  not  be  com- 

/rom  the  ,  °  ^ 

United  States  placentiy  regarded. 

d'Affairea,  '*  -A-t  the  sauie  time  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood 
as  implying  that  there  are  not  large  numbers  of 
people,  both  among  the  highly  educated  and  among 
the  merchant  classes,  who  enter  with  enthusiasm 
into  the  views  promulgated  by  the  Emperor.  These 
there  are,  and  they  regard  the  action  with  exultant 
pride  in  the  sovereign,  but  they  do  not  constitute  the 
majority. 

"  That  the  Russian  press  is  silent  on  the  subject  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  newspapers  have  been  for- 
bidden to  discuss  the  matter.  Naturally  officials  of 
the  Government  are  unwilling  to  give  free  expression 
to  any  opinions  they  may  hold  on  the  subject.  But 
whatever  may  be  the  state  of  public  opinion  on  the 
question,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  it  will  not  in  any  way 
sway  the  policy  of  the  Emperor. 

"The  general  consensus  of  opinion  among  the 
members  of  the  Diplomatic  Corps  now  present 
appears  to  be  that  the  proposition  is  visionary  and 
Utopian,  if  not  partaking  of  Quixotism.  Little  of 
value  is  expected  to  result  from  the  Conference,  and 
indeed  every  diplomatic  officer  with  whom  I  have 
talked  seems  to  regard  the  proposition  with  that 
technical  scepticism  which  great  measures  of  reform 
usually  encounter.  This  is  perhaps  an  argument  in 
support  of  an  opinion  which  has  been  advanced  in 
certain  journals  that,  diplomatic  training  and  tradi- 
tions being  wholly  opposed  to  the  objects  in  view, 
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diplomatic  officers  would   be  unsuitable  representa- Chapter  i 
tives  for  such  a  Conference. 

"  You  are  doubtless  already  well  informed  as  to  the 
attitude  of  the  European  press  on  the  subject,  and 
as  the  Russian  journals  contribute  nothing  to  its 
literature  I  hesitate  to  attempt  any  summary,  but 
yet  a  few  observations  concerning  what  has  come 
under  my  notice  may  not  be  deemed  amiss.  Here 
also,  in  the  absence  of  any  other  modus  vivendi  than 
droit  de  force,  scepticism  as  to  the  possibility  of 
arriving  at  any  results  characterizes  the  greater  part 
of  the  utterances,  although  nearly  all  unite  in  paying 
high  tribute  to  the  philanthropic  motives  of  the 
Emperor  in  calling  the  Conference.  A  few,  chiefly 
of  the  less  serious  journals,  referring  to  the  recent 
increase  in  Russia's  army  and  naval  strength,  as 
well  as  to  her  attitude  in  China,  cast  insinua- 
tions upon  the  good  faith  of  his  alleged  benevolent 
intent. 

"Many  of  the  French  papers  bring  up  the  old  bone 
of  contention  between  France  and  Germany  over 
Alsace-Lorraine  as  an  insurmountable  impediment  to 
any  halt,  on  the  part  of  France,  in  her  military 
progress,  while  others  suggest  that  a  compromise  on 
this  question  which  would  forever  end  it  might  be 
reached  by  Germany's  surrendering  Lorraine.  Nearly 
all  apply  some  point  or  other  of  international  politics 
to  the  question,  pointing  to  it  as  an  obstacle  to  be 
overcome  before  anything  approaching  disarmament 
can  be  considered,  even  when  grave  results  are 
admitted  as  an  inevitable  end  to  a  continuance  of 
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Chapter  I       the  present  progress  in  applied  military  science  and 

Despatch       development. 

United  Stotes      "  Certain  journals,  considering  more  particularly  the 

d*Aff^ires.  economic  side  of  the  question,  point  to  Italy  as  a 
State  ruined  by  the  military  development  of  the  age. 
Statistical  facts  are  brought  forward  to  *4w>w  the 
enonnoua  smn  expended  annually  by  the  various 
States  for  military  purposes  and  the  vast  numbers  of 
men  kept  out  of  useful  employment,  while,  on  the 
other  side,  is  given  some  idea  of  what  could  be 
accomplished,  in  the  way  of  material  wealth,  by  the 
employment  of  the  same  men  and  money  produc- 
tively, giving  rise  to  the  reflection  that  possibly  the 
increased  wealth  and  resources  so  gained  would  be 
as  powerful  an  agent  in  holding  back  aggression  as 
are  the  present  standing  armies  of  Europe.  Our  own 
recent  war  has  been  an  object  lesson  to  all  the  world 
in  the  power  of  material  wealth  in  time  of  national 
need. 

"Many  German  newspapers  have,  while  eulogizing 
the  Emperor's  humanitarian  benevolence,  argued  that 
the  expenditure  of  money  and  employment  of  men 
for  military  purix)ses  is  not  impoverishing  the  State, 
since  the  money  is  expended  and  redistributed 
through  the  country,  while  the  men  find  employment 
which  they  could  not  otherwise  obtain.  It  is  need- 
less to  say  that  these  writers  are  not  disciples  of  John 
Stuart  Mill. 

''The  English  newspapers  have  generally  treated 
the  subject  more  abstractly  than  the  continental 
press,  admitting    the  truth  of   the  broad  principles 
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involved,  but  while  less  ready  to  find  specific  objec- chapter  i 
tions  and  obstacles  are  still  not  free  from  scepticism 
as  to  the  possibilities. 

"  But  few  suggestions  for  the  accomplishment  of 
the  desired  result  have  been  made,  though  there  have 
been  some,  as  for  instance  the  proposal  that  the 
minor  powers  should  disarm,  the  peace  of  Europe  to 
be  guaranteed  by  the  Great  Powers,  a  measure  which, 
while  doubtless  beneficial  to  the  smaller  States, 
would  leave  the  guaranteeing  Powers  where  they 
are. 

"Count  LansdorfE  informs  me  that  the  Imperial 
Government  has  as  yet  formulated  no  further  pro- 
gramme regarding  the  conference  than  that  given  in 
the  Embassy's  No.  141  of  September  3rd,  nor  has  it 
any  definite  policy  in  the  matter,  the  purpose  of  the 
Conference  being  tentative  and  to  open  discussion  as 
to  the  best  mean»  to  bring  about  the  desired  result,  if 
it  be  possible  of  attainment  at  all.  I  do  not  think  that 
it  is  the  expectation  of  any  one  in  the  Imperial  Gov- 
ernment that  the  end  in  view  can  even  approximately 
be  reached  at  an  early  day.  The  difficulties  standing 
in  the  way  are  fully  realized,  but  what  is  hoped  for 
is  that,  by  opening  the  discussion,  ways  to  meet  these 
difficulties  may  suggest  themselves. 

"  In  a  conversation  which  I  have  recently  had  on 
the  subject  with  a  very  eminent  authority  on  inter- 
national law  of  world-wide  reputation,  the  following 
views  were  expressed.  Droit  deforce,  being,  in  effect, 
the  modus  vivendi  under  which  nations  now  maintain 
their  respective  claims,  if  the  very  essence  of  that 
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cbflpipp  I  modits  viveiidl  is  to  be  swept  away,  as  iiuist  be  the 
Despatfij  case  if  any  restriction  ia  laid  upon  the  employment 
United  States  by  a  nation  01  any  part  of  its  resources  at  its  own 
^'Aff?tirr9.  Uiscretioo  in  military  developineiit,  a  new  -modus 
Vivendi  must  be  found  adequate  to  the  new  condi- 
tions. Every  nation,  as  every  individual,  is  unal- 
terably justified  in  defending  its  own  rights  against 
all  encroachments  by  such  means  as,  within  accepted 
usage,  lie  within  its  grasp,  and  to  repel  force  hy 
force.  In  civilized  comnnmitiea  the  law  undertakes 
to  pratect  the  individual  in  his  rights  in  lien  of 
his  maintenance  of  them  I'l  et  armii.  But  there  is 
among  nations  no  equivalent  to  the  laws  of  civilized 
conninuiities,  for,  however  higbly  the  principles  of 
so-called  internatioual  JaWj  as  enunciated  by  the 
varioua  eminent  authorities  on  the  subject,  may  be 
regarded,  they  have  not  the  stinctioning  force  of  law, 
except  hi  so  far  as  certain  of  them  are  incorporated 
into  treaties.  In  our  own  relations  with  Russia  we 
have  recently  Innl  an  illustration  of  the  absence  of 
binding  force  of  generally  accepted  principles  of 
international  law*  I  refer  to  the  case  of  the  Jmnes 
Ilamllkm  Lewis  and  the  reply  of  the  Russian  Gov- 
ernment referred  to  in  the  Embassy's  No.  177  of  the 
11th  instant^  in  which  the  Russian  Goveninient,  iind- 
ing  that  the  trenerall)*  accepted  principle  of  a  juris- 
diction extentliug  three  miles  out  to  sea  is  inadequate 
to  the  defence  of  its  case,  claims  that  the  limit  of 
marine  jurisdiction  should  be  considered,  in  view  of 
modern  eonditiouSj  as  extending  to  at  least  five  miles 
from  shore. 
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"The  proposal  of  the  Emperor  would  seem  to  Chapter! 
make  the  time  auspicious  for  the  consideration  of 
the  question  of  compiling  a  code  of  international 
principles  having,  by  acceptance  by  treaty  among  the 
Powers,  the  sanctioning  force  of  law.  While  it  is 
not  to  be  pretended  that  such  a  code  would  be  the 
universal  panacea  for  all  international  difficulties 
and  disputes,  any  more  than  the  civil  law  cures  all 
private  quarrels,  it  would  at  least  be  a  great  stride 
in  advance  in  international  relations,  and  might  form 
the  basis  of  a  modus  vivendi  among  the  Powers  which 
would  take  the  place  of  droit  deforce, 

*^  It  may  be  argued  that,  given  such  a  code,  there 
would  still  be  lacking  either  police  or  judicial  tribunal 
to  make  it  effective.  But  the  same  argument  might 
be  applied  to  treaties,  and  yet  experience  shows  that 
the  agreement  of  nations  by  treaty,  while  it  does  not 
prevent  warfare,  diminishes  it  and  improves  inter- 
national relations. 

"  If  it  is  admitted  that  the  existence  of  such  a  code 
be  a  gain  in  international  relations,  it  might  perhaps 
be  pertinent  to  consider  a  further  extension  of  the 
same  idea  in  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  inter- 
national congress,  having  legislative  powers,  subject 
to  the  ratification  of  the  respective  Governments, 
whose  functions  should  be  to  so  amend,  from  time 
to  time,  the  international  statutes  as  to  meet  new  or 
unforeseen  conditions."  ^ 

The  next  ofiicial  communication,  with  reference 
to  the  Conference,  is  the  circular  letter  of  Count 

1  MSS.  State  Department. 
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Chapter  [ 


Ten  nf  tliP 
second 
circvitar  al 
Count 
Mouravlert, 

Jan,  11.  im». 


MouraviefiE,  dated  St.  Petersburg,  January  11,  1899 
(December  30,  1898,  old  style)*  as  follows:  — 

**  When,  in  tlie  month  of  August  last,  my  August 
Master  instructed  me  to  propose  to  the  Governments 
wliich  have  Representatives  in  St.  Petersburg  the 
meeting  o£  a  Conference  with  the  object  of  seeking 
the  most  efficacious  means  for  assuring  to  all  peo- 
ples the  blessings  of  real  and  laisting  peace,  and, 
above  all,  in  order  to  put  a  stop  to  the  progressive 
development  of  the  present  armaments,  there  ap 
peared  to  be  no  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  reali- 
zation, at  no  distant  date,  of  this  humanitarian 
scheme- 

"  The  cordial  reception  accorded  ])y  nearly  all  the 
Powers  to  the  step  taken  by  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment could  not  fail  to  strengthen  this  expectation. 
While  highly  appreciating  the  sympathetic  terms  in 
which  the  adhesions  of  most  of  the  Powers  were 
expressed,  the  Imperial  Cabinet  has  been  also  able  to 
collect,  with  lively  satisfaction,  evidence  of  the 
warmest  approval  whicli  has  reached  it,  and  con- 
tinues to  be  received,  from  all  classes  of  society  in 
various  parts  of  tbe  globe> 

*'  Notwithstanding  the  strong  current  of  opinion 
which  exists  in  favor  of  the  ideas  of  general  pacifica- 
iioii,  the  political  horizon  has  recently  undergone  a 
decided  change.  Several  Powers  have  undertaken 
fresh  armaments,  striving  to  increase  further  their 
military  forces,  and  in  the  presence  of  this  uncertain 
situation,  it  might  l>e  asked  whether  the  Powers  con- 
sidered the  present  moment  opportune  for  the  inter- 
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national   discussion   of   the   ideas   set   forth   in  the  chapter  i 
Circular  of  August  12  (24,  0.  S.). 

"In  the  hope,  however,  that  the  elements  of  trouble 
agitating  political  centres  will  soon  give  place  to  a 
calmer  disposition  of  a  nature  to  favor  the  success 
of  the  proposed  Conference,  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment is  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  possible  to  pro- 
ceed forthwith  to  a  preliminary  exchange  of  ideas 
between  the  Powers,  with  the  object :  — 

"  (a)  Of  seeking  without  delay  means  for  putting 
a  limit  to  the  progressive  increase  of  military  and 
naval  armaments,  a  question  the  solution  of  which 
becomes  evidently  more  and  more  urgent  in  view  of 
the  fresh  extension  given  to  these  armaments ;  and 

"  (6)  Of  preparing  the  way  for  a  discussion  of  the 
questions  relating  to  the  possibility  of  preventing 
armed  conflicts  by  the  pacific  means  at  the  disposal 
of  international  diplomacy. 

"  In  the  event  of  the  Powers  considering  the  pres- 
ent moment  favorable  for  the  meeting  of  a  Conference 
on  these  bases,  it  would  certainly  be  useful  for  the 
Cabinets  to  come  to  an  understanding  on  the  subject 
of  the  programme  of  their  labors. 

"The  subjects  to  be  submitted  for  international 
discussion  at  the  Conference  could,  in  general  terms, 
be  summarized  as  follows :  — 

"  1.  An  understanding  not  to  increase  for  a  fixed 
period  the  present  effective  of  the  armed  military  and 
naval  forces,  and  at  the  same  time  not  to  increase 
the  Budgets  pertaining  thereto;  and  a  preliminary 
examination   of  the   means  by  which   a  reduction 
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<5bapt«ri       might  even  be  effected  in  future  in  the  forces  and 
Text  of  the     Budi^ets  above  mentioned. 

IMCOflll 

circular  of  "2.    To  prohibit  the  use  in  the  armies  and  fleets  of 

MmirftviefT.  ^"7  "GW  kind  of  fire-arms  whatever,  and  of  new  ex- 
jau  u 'iww*  l>J*^sivcs,  or  any  powders  more  powerful  than  those 
now  in  use,  either  for  rifles  or  cannon. 

"  3.  To  restrict  the  use  in  military  warfare  of  the 
formidable  explosives  already  existing,  and  to  pro- 
hibit the  throwing  of  projectiles  or  explosives  of  any 
kind  from  balloons  or  by  any  similar  means. 

"4.  To  prohibit  the  use,  in  naval  warfare,  of  sub- 
marine torpedo-boats  or  plungers,  or  other  similar 
engines  of  destruction;  to  give  an  undertaking  not 
to  construct,  in  the  future,  vessels  with  rams. 

"o.  To  apply  to  naval  warfare  the  stipulations  of 
the  Geneva  Convention  of  18C4,  on  the  basis  of  the 
additional  Articles  of  18(58. 

•'  0.  To  neutralize  ships  and  boats  employed  in  sav- 
ing those  overboard  during  or  after  an  engagement. 

"  7.  To  revise  the  Declaration  concerning  the  laws 
and  customs  of  war  elal>orated  in  1874  by  the  Con- 
ference of  Brussels,  which  has  remained  unratified 
to  the  present  day. 

"8.  To  ac<vpt  in  principle  the  employment  of  good 
offices,  of  nunliation  and  facultative  arbitration  in 
cases  lending  themselves  thereto,  with  the  object  of 
pnnentiug  armed  ctrnflicts  between  nations;  to  come 
to  an  understanding  with  re.^jKVt  to  the  mode  of 
applying  these  go*.Hl  offices,  and  to  establish  a  uni- 
form practice  in  \ising  them. 

**  It  is  well  \niderst<.KHi  that  all  questions  concern- 
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ing  the  political  relations  of  States,  and  the  order  of  chapter  i 
things  established  by  Treaties,  as  in  general  all  ques- 
tions which  do  not  directly  fall  within  the  programme 
adopted  by  the  Cabinets,  must  be  absolutely  excluded 
from  the  deliberations  of  the  Conference. 

"  In  requesting  you.  Sir,  to  be  good  enough  to  apply 
to  your  Government  for  instructions  on  the  subject 
of  my  present  communication,  I  beg  you  at  the  same 
time  to  inform  it  that,  in  the  interest  of  the  great 
cause  which  my  August  Master  has  so  much  at  heart, 
His  Imperial  Majesty  considers  it  advisable  that  the 
Conference  should  not  sit  in  the  capital  of  one  of  the 
Great  Powers,  where  so  many  political  interests  are 
centred  which  might,  perhaps,  impede  the  progress 
of  a  work  in  which  all  the  countries  of  the  universe 
are  equally  interested. 

"  I  have,  etc., 

(Signed)         "Comte  Mouravieff." 

In  communicating  this  circular  note  to  Lord  Salis-  Despatch 
bury,  Sh-  Charles  Scott,  the  British  Ambassador  atfiJI^/if® 
St.    Petersburg,   in   a   despatch    dated    January    12,An^^a8sador 
1899,  and   printed    in  the  British    Blue  Book,  niis-i'eteraburg. 
cellaneous,  No.  1,  1899,  states:  — 

"  It  will  be  observed  that,  in  this  note,  after 
acknowledging  the  sympathetic  reception  which  the 
Emperor*s  original  suggestion  has  met  with  on  the 
part  of  most  of  the  foreign  Governments  and  nations, 
the  Russian  Government  refers  to  the  change  which 
has  since  been  remarked  in  the  aspect  of  the  politi- 
cal horizon,  and  to  increased  armaments  by  certain 
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"Chapter  I 

Despatch 
from  the 
British 
Ambassador 
in  St. 
Petersburg. 


Powers  as  having  possibly  suggested  a  doubt  whether 
the  present  moment  was  an  opportune  one  for  hold- 
ing such  a  Conference  as  His  Majesty  had  con- 
templated. 

"As  I  was  reading  this  paragraph  of  the  note, 
Count  Mouravieff  remarked  that  Great  Britain  had 
been  one  of  the  Powers  which  had  been  recently 
arming,  I  replied  that  I  had  seen  this  stated  in 
irresponsible  organs  of  the  public  press,  but  that  I 
was  not  aware  that  any  unusual  or  alarming  mili- 
tary preparations  or  armaments  had  been  made  in 
England,  and  that  I  thought  that  all  such  reports 
should  be  received  with  a  considerable  amount  of 
distrust. 

"  The  note  goes  on  to  state  the  Emperor's  opinion, 
that,  if  the  Powers  agree,  an  exchange  of  views 
might  at  once  take  place  between  the  Governments 
on  the  subject  of  a  programme  for  the  deliberations 
of  a  Conference,  the  aims  of  which  should  be  two- 
fold :  — 

"  1.  To  check  the  progressive  increase  of  military 
and  naval  armaments,  and  study  any  possible  means 
of  effecting  their  eventual  reduction. 

**  2.  To  devise  means  for  averting  armed  conflicts 
between  States  by  the  employment  of  pacific  methods 
of  international  diplomacy. 

"  With  this  object,  the  note  suggests  several  themes 
as  possibly  suitable  for  discussion,  and  Count  Moura- 
vieff begged  me  to  observe  that  the  various  points 
\v'hich  the  note  enumerates  are  not  to  be  regarded 
as  put  forward  by  the  Russian  Government,  as  prop- 
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ositions  tu  which  they  are  definitely  committed,  as  chapter  i 
they  might  possibly  find  themselves  unable  to  sup- 
port some  of  them  in  the  Conference,  but  aa  mere 
indications  of   the   class   of   subjects  oa   which  an 
exchange  of  views  is  invited. 

"Willie  requesting  me  to  seek  the  instructions  ofiiiepUceof 
Her  Majesty's  Government  on  tliis  communication,™"  °** 
the  note  adds   that,  in    the  Emperors  opmlon,  the 
proposed  Conference  should  not  be  held  in  the  capi- 
tal of  any  of  the  Great  Powers- 

**0n  this  point,  Count  Mouravieff  saidj  in  reply 
to  my  inquirj^j  that  the  Emperor  had  no  particular 
capital  of  a  smaller  Power  in  view,  but  that  a  sug- 
gestion might  be  made  later  on,  if  the  Powers  shared 
His  Majesty's  view  of  the  unsuitableness  of  a  capi- 
tal where  large  political  interests  might  be  unavoid- 
ably influenced  by  tlie  presence  of  the  Conference. 
In  any  case,  he  said,  it  was  not  desired  that  the 
Conference  should  be  held  in  St,  Petersburg." 

The  reply  of  Lord  Salisl>ury  to  this  despatch  is 
dated  London,  February  14,  1891)  (Blue  Book,  p.  4), 
as  follows  :  — 

"  FoRKioN  Office,  Febmary  14, 1800, 

**Sir:  —  I  have  duly  laid  before  the  Queen  yourDeapatcb 
Excellency's  despatch  of  the  12th  ultimo,  forward- s.-Liiai,ui>tn 
ing  copy  of  a  further  note  from  the  Russian  Minister  J^^^^^j"**'* 
for  Foreign  Affairs  with    regard   to  the  Conference  cirouJur. 
proposed  by  Hia  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Russia  to 
consider  the  means  of  insuring   the   general   peace 
and   of   putting  a  limit  to  the  progressive  increase 
of  armameuta. 
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Chapter  I 

froni  Litrd 
repl)'-  tu  llie 
circular. 


"Her  Majesty's  Government  have  learnt  with  sat- 
isfaction that  the  Russian  Government  persevere  in 
their  efforts  towards  this  desirable  object.  It  is 
Tiudoubtiidly  true,  as  stated  iu  Count  MouravieEf's 
note,  that  since  tlie  first  proposal  made  on  tliis  sub- 
ject, in  August,  1898,  there  has  been  some  increase 
in  the  armament  of  several  Powers,  but  this  increase, 
in  which,  luiless  Her  Majesty's  Government  are 
erroneously  informed,  the  Russian  Government  have 
themselves  in  some  degree  [mrtictpated,  has,  in  their 
opinion,  been  more  of  a  precaiitionary  than  of  an 
aggressive  nature,  and  need  not  Ijg  considered  as 
indicating  any  dirainutii »n  of  the  general  interest 
and  sympathy  with  which  the  Emperors  first  pro- 
posal was  received. 

"  Her  Majesty's  Government  will,  therefore,  gladly 
accept  the  invitation  which  Count  Muuraviefi  con* 
templates  for  a  Conference  to  discuss  the  best 
methods  of  attaining  the  two  objects  specified  in 
Ids  Excellency's  note,  namely:  the  diminution  of 
armaments  liy  land  and  sea,  an<l  the  prevention  of 
armed  conflicts  by  imcific,  diplomatic  procedure. 
With  regard  tti  the  eight  points  enumerated  by 
Count  Mouravieff  as  proper  subjects  for  <Uscussiou 
by  the  Conference,  Hei'  Majesty's  Government  w^ould 
prefer  for  the  present  to  abstain  from  expressing 
any  definite  opinion.  They  note  that  Count  Moura- 
vieff himself  stated  to  your  Excellency  that  the 
Russian  Government  must  for  the  present  ohserve 
a  similar  attitude.  It  is  indeed  clear  thai,  in  regard 
to  some  of   these  points,  much   must   depend  upon 
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the  views  and  intentions  which  may  be  found  to  be  Chapter  i 
entertained  by  the  majority  of  the  Powers,  and  a 
conckision  in  respect  to  them  can  scarcely  be  arrived 
at  without  careful  expert  examination.  As  regards 
the  eighth  point,  it  is  not  necessary  for  Her  Maj- 
esty's Government  to  make  any  fresh  declaration 
of  their  earnest  desire  to  promote,  by  all  possible 
means,  the  principle  of  recourse  to  mediation  and 
arbitration  for  the  prevention  of  war. 

"  Her  Majesty's  Government  accept  willingly  the 
proviso  made  by  Count  Mouravieff,  that  questions 
concerning  the  political  relations  between  States,  the 
order  of  things  established  by  Treaties,  and  gener- 
ally all  questions  not  directly  included  in  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  Conference,  should  be  excluded  from 
its  deliberations. 

**  They  also  agree  with  Count  Mouravieff  that  it 
may  be  desirable  that  the  meeting  should  be  held 
at  some  other  place  than  the  capital  of  one  of  the 
Great  Powers,  although  it  would  have  been  a  satis- 
faction to  them  that  the  Conference,  which  owes 
its  initiative  to  the  Emperor,  should  have  assembled 
at  St.  Petersburg,  had  His  Imperial  Majesty  thought 
fit  to  propose  it. 

"  You  will  read  this  despatch  to  Count  MouraviefiE 
and  leave  his  Excellency  a  copy  of  it. 
"  I  am,  etc., 

(Signed)        "  Salisbury." 

The  Hague 

On  February   9  (January   28,   old   style),  Count  sp»«'t*«i  as  the 
Mouravieff  informed  the  invited  Governments  that  meeting. 
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chipteri  the  Imperial  Government  bad  communicated  with 
the  Government  of  Her  Majesty,  the  Queen  of  the 
Netherlands,  regarding  the  choice  of  The  Hague  aa 
the  eventual  syat  of  the  proposed  Conference,  and 
that  the  Netherlands  Government  having  expressed 
its  assent,  the  representatives  were  requested  to 
Inform  their  Governments  of  this  selection,  which 
would,  no  doubt,  be  received  with  general  sympathy, 
(Blue  Book,  p.  G.)  On  tlie  15th  of  the  same  month, 
Sir  Henry  Howard,  the  British  Minister  to  The 
Hague,  informed  the  British  Government  that  M. 
de  Beaufort,  the  Foreign  Minister  of  the  Nether- 
lands, had  informed  liim  that  the  Conference  would 
meet  at  The  Hague,  and  that  the  Netherlands  Minis- 
ter at  St.  Petersburg  would  discuss  the  necessary 
preliminary  details  with  Connt  Mouravieff.  M.  de 
Beaufort  added  that  he  expected  that,  in  accord- 
ance with  precedent,  the  Russian  Foreign  Office 
would,  in  the  first  instance,  designate  the  Powers 
to  be  invited  to  send  representatives  to  the  Confer- 
ence, and  that  then  the  Netherlands  Governnient 
would  issue  the  invitations ;  and  he  added  that 
both  the  Queen  and  the  Government  of  the  Nether- 
lands were  greatly  pleased  at  the  selection  of  The 
Hague  for  the  Conference* 
rlrnmrnL^yita-  '^'^L'  formal  invitation  of  the  Netherlands  Govern- 
tioii  nf  tiM^  m'^nt  was  extended  by  the  Minister  of  the  Nether- 
Goverumont.  lands  to  each  of  the  invited  Powers,  and  was  dated 
April  7 J  1893.     It  read  as  follows:  — 

**  Tho  Imperial  Russian  Government  addressed  on 
the  12th  (24th)  August,    1S08,   to   the   Diplomatic 
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Representatives  accredited  to  the  Court  of  St.  Peters- cimptcn 
burg  a  Circular  expressin*,^  a  desire  for  the  meeting 
of  an  Inttniatioiial  Conferenee  which  .should  be  com- 
missionetl  to  iuvestigati^  the  best  means  of  securing 
to  the  ^vorld  a  durable  peace,  and  of  Hmitiiig  the 
progressive  development  of  iniHtary  armaments. 

"This  proposal,  which  wan  due  to  the  noble  and 
generous  initiative  of  tlie  august  Emperor  of  Russia, 
and  met  everywhere  with  a  most  cordial  reception, 
obtained  the  general  assent  of  the  Powers*  and  His 
Excellency  the  Russian  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs 
addressed  on  the  30th  of  December,  18'.*8{llth  Janu- 
ary, 18'J9),  to  the  same  Diplomatic  Representatives 
a  second  Circular,  giving  a  more  concrete  form  to 
the  general  ideas  announced  by  the  magnanimous 
Emperor,  and  indicating  certain  questions  which 
might  be  specially  submitted  for  discussion  by  the 
proposed  Conference. 

"  For  political  reasons  the  Imprial  Russian  Gov- 
ernment considered  that  it  would  not  be  desirable 
that  the  meeting  of  the  Conference  should  take 
place  in  the  capital  of  one  of  the  Great  Powers, 
and  after  securing  the  assent  of  the  Governments 
interested,  it  addressed  the  Cabuiet  of  The  Hague 
with  a  view  of  obtaining  its  consent  to  the  clioice 
of  that  capital  as  the  seat  of  the  Conference  in  ques- 
tion. The  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  at  once  took 
the  orders  of  Her  JIajesty  the  Queen  m  regard  to 
this  request^  and  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  inform 
you  that  Her  Majesty,  my  August  Sovereign,  ha* 
been  pleased  to  authorize  him  to  reply  tliat  it  will 
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Chapter  I      be  particularly  agreeable  to  her  to  see  the  proposed 
Conference  at  The  Hague. 

"  Consequently,  my  Government,  in  accord  with 
the  Imperial  Russian  Government,  charges  me  to 
invite   t}ie   Government   of  to   be  good 

enough  to  be  represented  at  the  above-mentioned 
Conference,  in  order  to  discuss  the  questions  indi- 
cated in  the  second  Russian  Circular  of  the  30th 
December,  1898  (11th  January,  1899),  as  well  as  all 
other  questions  connected  with  the  ideas  set  forth  in 
the  Circular  of  the  12th  (24th)  August,  1898,  exclud- 
ing, however,  from  the  deliberations  everything  which 
refers  to  the  political  relations  of  States,  or  the  order 
of  things  established  by  Treaties. 

"  My  Government  trusts  that  the  Gov- 

ernment will  associate  itself  with  the  great  humani- 
tarian work  to  be  entered  upon  under  the  auspices 
of  His  Majesty,  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias,  and 
that  it  will  be  disposed  to  accept  this  invitation,  and 
to  take  the  necessary  steps  for  the  presence  of  its 
Representatives  at  The^ague  on  the  18th  Maj',  next. 
for  the  opening  of  the  Conference,  at  which  each 
Power,  whatever  may  be  the  number  of  its  Delegates, 
will  have  only  one  vote." 

What  States  These  iuvitatious  Were  issued  to  all  Governments 
wero  mvi  .  j^g^^j^g  regular  diplomatic  representation  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, as  well  as  to  Luxemburg,  Montenegro,  and  Siam. 
No  official  explanation  of  the  principle  upon  which 
invitations  were  issued  or  withheld  was  given, 
and  any  discussion  of  the  causes  which  led  to  the 
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exclusion  of  the  South  African  republics,  as  well  as  chapter  i 
the  Holy  See  would  have  to  be  based  upon  surmises. 
The  government  of  the  United  States  regretted  the 
absence  of  delegates  from  the  sister  republics  of  Cen- 
tral  and   South   America   very  sincerely,  and  with 
good  reason,  for  the  Conference  was  in  consequence 
deprived  of  the  valuable  assistance  among  others  of  The  absence 
M,  Calvo,  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  certainly  one  south"*'*  "° 
of  the   most   eminent   authorities  on   International  ^^''^'J'^ 
Law,  — '■  a    science    to   which    he    and    other    South 
American  scholars  have  made  such  notable  contribu- 
tions.    The  American  commissioners  at  The  Hague 
did   not   fail   to    remember    that,   with   the   excep- 
tion of   the  Mexican  delegates,  they  were  the  sole 
representatives  of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  and  in 
the  entire  course  of  the  Conference,  and  especially 
in  the  discussions  in  the  Comite  d^Examen,  careful 
efforts  were  made  to  safeguard  the  peculiar  interests  * 

of  Central  and  South  America. 

With  reference  to  the  other  Powers  who  were  not 
invited,  it  seems  unquestionable  that  the  course  of 
the  Russian  Government  was  not  only  wise  and  just, 
but  that  it  was,  in  fact,  the  only  possible  method  of 
avoiding  questions  which  would  most  certainly  have 
led  to  an  absolute  and  unqualified  failure  of  the 
Conference  itself.  The  merit  of  having  successfully 
averted  this  danger,  with  notable  tact  and  in  perfect 
good  will,  is  certainly  one  of  the  greatest  achieve- 
ments of  modern  Russian  diplomacy. 


CHAPTER    II 

THE  OPENING  OF  THE  CONFERENCE 

On  Thursday,  the  18th  of  May,  1899,  the  beau- 
tiful Netherlands  Capital  of  The  Hague  presented 
a  stirring  and  picturesque  spectacle.  From  all  of  the 
public  buildings,  the  principal  hotels,  the  various 
embassies  and  legations,  and  from  many  private 
houses,  especially  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  public 
squares  of  the  Lange  Voorhout,  Vyverberg,  and  Plein, 
the  flags  of  nearly  all  civilized  countries  were  thrown 
to  the  wind.  The  delegates  of  twenty-five  Powers 
had  arrived  in  order  to  attend  the  opening  of  what 
has  since  been  officially  known  as  the  International 
Peace  Conference.  It  was  a  perfect  spring  day,  and 
it  had  been  chosen  for  this  interesting  ceremony 
because  it  was  the  birthday  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia. 
The  birthday  At  ten  o*clock  in  the  morning  the  Russian  delegation, 
Emperor  of  together  witli  the  niembers  of  the  Russian  Legation 
Russia.  ^  ^i^Q  Netherlands,  proceeded  in  full  uniform  to  the 

small  Orthodox  chapel  near  Scheveningen,  where  a 
solemn  Te  Deum  was  chanted  in  honor  of  the  Czar. 
The  representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
had  requested  permission  to  participate  in  the  service, 
but  the  request  was  withdrawn  when  they  were 
informed  that  the  chapel  Avas  scarcely  large  enough 

36 
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to  hold  all  of  the  Russians  who  were  present  in  an  chapter  u 
official  capacity. 

The  opening  ceremony  of  the  Conference  itself  was  The  "House 
set  for  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  in  the  Oranjean^**®!,^*****^" 
Zaal  of   the  famous   House  in  the  Wood  {Huis  ten'^^^^^^'s^^' 
Bosch),  or  Summer  Palace  of  the  Dutch  royal  family, 
situated  about  one  mile  from  the  city  in  the  beautiful 
park  known  as  the  Bosch.      This  palace,  and  more 
especially  the  meeting  room  of  the  Conference,  has 
been   made   the  subject   of   numerous   descriptions.* 
Uniting  the  qualities  of  beauty  and  simplicity  to  a 
striking  degree  in  its  exterior,  the  palace  in  its  inte- 
rior presents  a  series  of  magnificently  decorated  rooms, 
the  finest  of  which  is  the  Oranje  Zaal,  or  ballroom, 
which  was  finished  in  1647,  in  honor  of  Prince  Fred- 
erick Henry  of  Orange  by  Jordaens  and  other  pupils 
of  Rubens,  by  the  order  of  his  widow. 

For  the  purposes  of  the  Conference  the  room  had  Arrangement 
been  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  parliamentary  hall  ^' *^®  "****"" 
— four  rows  of  concentric  semi-circular  tables,  covered 
with  green  baize,  affording  just  one  hundred  seats, 
from  all  of  which  the  chair  could  be  readily  seen  and 
addressed.  The  presiding  officer's  chair  itself  had 
been  placed  in  the  bay  window,  flanked  on  either 
side  by  seats  for  the  Russian  delegation,  or,  as  the 
case  might  be,  for  the  members  of  a  committee  mak- 
ing a  report ;  and  directly  in  front  and  between  the 
chair  and  the  body  of  the  hall  there  was  ample  room  for 

'The  best  general  description  of  the  House  in  the  Wood  is  perhaps 
to  be  found  in  an  article  by  Mrs.  W.  E.  II.  Lecky,  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century  for  May,  1890. 
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Chapter  II  the  Secretaries  and  attaches.  The  seats  were  allotted 
to  the  respective  States  in  alphabetical  order,  in 
the  French  language,  and  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica having  been  classified  as  ^*  Am^rique,^'  under  "  A  " 
shared  with  Germany  (AUemagne)  the  seats  of  honor 
along  the  centre  of  the  room  and  directly  in  front 
of  the  chair.' 

Exclusion  of       There  was   no   room  either  for  spectators  or  for 

all  outsiders.    •         t   .  .  i  n  •        xi. 

journalists,  except  only  a  narrow  gallery  in  the 
cupola,  to  which  a  very  few  invited  guests  were 
admitted  on  the  opening  and  closing  days  of  the 
Conference.  At  all  other  times,  outsiders  of  every 
kind  were  strictly  excluded,  and  visitors  were  not 
permitted  even  to  inspect  the  palace  during  the 
sessions  of  the  Conference  or  of  any  of  its  com- 
mittees. No  guaranty  was  thus  lacking  for  complete 
privacy  and  freedom  of  deliberations. 
The  members  The  following  is  a  Complete  list  of  the  members 
Conference,  of  the  Conference  with  the  committee  assignments 
of  each,  arranged  alphabetically  according  to  the 
names  of  countries  in  the  French  language. 

Germany  (AUemagne) 

Count  George  Herbert  Miinster  Ladenburg,  since 
created  Prince  Miinster  Demeburg ;  Ambassador  for 
Hanover  at  St.  Petersburg,  1856-1864 ;  Member 
of  the  Prussian  House  of  Lords,  1867,  and  of  the 
North  German  and  German  Reichstag,  1867-1873 ; 

^  Ttiis  arrangement  gave  rise  to  an  amusing  incident  on  the 
opening  day.  Tlie  veteran  Count  Miinster  (now  Prince  Miinster  l)erne- 
burg)  jokingly  charged  the  American  delegation  with  having  origi- 
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Ambassador  of  Germany  to  the  Court  of  St.  James,  Chapter  n 
1873—1885 ;    Ambassador    of    Germany   to    France 
since  1885.     Count  Miinster  was  the  senior  member 
of  the  Cunferencej  and  Honorary   President  of  the 
First  Committee, 

Barou  Carl  von  Stengel ;  Imperial  Landgerichts- 
rath  in  Mnlhausen,  1871-1870  ;  at  Strassburg, 
1879-1881  ;  Professor  at  University  of  Breslau, 
1881-lSyiJ  ;  at  University  of  Wlirzburg,  1890-1895; 
at  University  of  Mnnich  since  1895.  Vice-President 
of  the  Second  Committee,  and  a  member  of  the  First 
Committee  and  of  the  Committee  on  the  Final  Act. 

Professor  Philip  Zorn,  Privy  Councillor;  Professor 
of  Law  at  Munich,  1875,  and  at  Berne,  1875- 
1878 ;  Professor  at  University  of  Konigsberg  since 
1878.  Vice-President  of  the  Third  Committee,  and 
member  of  the  Second  Committee,  as  uell  as  of  the 
Corn  lie  iT Exiimen, 

Colonel,  now  Major-General,  Gross  von  Schwarz- 
hoff,  commander  of  the  Fiftli  Regiment  of  Infantry, 
No.  93  ;  Military  Expert,  Member  of  the  First  and 
Second  Committees, 

Captain  Siegel,  Naval  Attache  at  the  Embassy 
of  the  German  Empire  at  Paris ;  Naval  Expert. 
Vice-President  of  the  First  Committee,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Second  and  Third  Committees. 


iifltecl  the  alphabetical  arrangement  as  part  of  the  new  "  imperialiBtic" 
|M»ltcy  of  tile  United  States.  On  being  asseiteil  that  the  American 
ivi»rti»einitativc3  were  as  innocent  of  sucli  complicity  a.?  a  new  liom 
bahe^  the  Count  amilingly  shook  his  liead^  and  remarked^  "American 
innocence  ih  generally  your  excusti,  uud  has  always  been  a  drawlug 
card  iti  diploniiacy." 
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Chapter  II        UNITED   STATES   OP  AMERICA    (£fatB    Uim   iTAmirique') 
The  members  .       _  t^'    i  i^n  *         t  t   n      t    tt  r-i         n 

nfthe  Andrew  Dickson  White,  LL.D.,  L.H.D. ;  iSecretary 

^*'"^"''^'^-  of  Legation  at  St.  Petersburg,  1855-185G ;  State 
Senator  of  New  York,  1863-1867;  President  of 
Cornell  University,  1867-1885 ;  Special  Commi.s- 
sioiier  of  the  United  States  to  the  Republic  of  Santo 
Domingo,  1S71 ;  Envoy  Extraordinury  and  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  to  Germanyj  1879-1881  ;  to  Russia 
1892-1894;  Ambassador  to  Germany  since  1897. 
President  of  the  American  Commission^  Honorary 
President  of  the  First  Committee,  and  member  of 
the  Second  and  Third  Committees. 

Seth  Low,  LL.D.  ;  Mayor  of  Brooklyn,  1881- 
1885 ;  President  of  Columbia  University*  New  York, 
eince  1890.  Member  of  the  Third  Committee,  and 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Final  A»*t, 

Stanford  Newel;  Envoy  Extraoi'dinary and  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  to  the  Nether- 
lands, since  1 807.  Member  of  the  Second  Com- 
mittee. 

Captain  Alfred  T.  Mahan,  LLJl,  D.C.L,,  United 
States  Navy,  appointed  to  the  Navy,  18r>6;  Lieuten- 
ant, 18G1 ;  Lieutenant-Commander,  1865  ;  President 
of  the  Naval  War  College  at  Newport,  R.  I,,  1886- 
1893  5  Member  of  the  Naval  Advisory  Strategy 
Board,  1898.  Member  of  the  First  and  Second 
Committees. 

Captain  William  Crozier,  United  States  Army ; 
Captain  in  the  Ordnance  Department  since  1890; 
inventor  of  a  disajipearing  gun  carriage,  wire  \vrap])ed 
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rifle*  and    an   improved   ten-inch   gun  j    Major   and  Chapter  ii 
Inspector  General  of  United  States  Volunteers,  1898. 
Member  of  the  Second  and  Third  Committees. 

Frederick  William  Holls,  D.C.L.»  Counselur  at 
Law ;  Member  of  the  Constitutional  Convention  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  1894,  Secretary  and  Counsel 
of  the  American  Commission^  and  a  ujember  of 
the  Third  Committee,  as  well  as  of  the  Comit^ 
d  Exameiu 

AusTKiA-HuxGAKY  (Autrkhe-Monffrie^ 

Count  Rudolph  von  Welsersheimb  ;  Envoy  Extraor* 
dinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  at  Belgium  in 
1888;  Privy  Councillor  and  Permanent  Under-Sec- 
retary of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  since  1895 ; 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  to  The  Hague  for  the 
purposes  of  this  Conference*  Honorary  President  of 
the  Second  Committee  and  a  memher  of  the  Third 
Committee. 

iUexander  Okoliscanyi  von  Okoliscna;  Privy  Coun- 
cillor and  Chamberlain  of  His  Majesty  the  An.strian 
Emperor ;  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Pleni- 
potentiary to  Stuttgart,  1880,  and  to  the  Netherlands 
in  1894.     Member  of  the  Third  Committee, 

Gaetan  Merey  de  Kapos-Mijre;  Councillor  of  State 
and  Chief  oi  Cabinet  in  the  Ministry  of  Foreign 
Affairs^  Vice-President  of  tlie  Third  Committee  of 
the  Conference  and  a  member  of  the  Second  Com- 
mittee, and  of  the  Comraittee  on  the  Final  Act. 

Professor  Heiurich  Lammaaeh,  Professor  of  Law 
at  the  University  of  Vienna*     Member  of  the  Second 
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Chapter  II      and  Third   Committees,  as  well  as  of   the    Comite 

The  members  (T Exameu, 

Conference.  Victor  voH  Khuepacli  zu  Ried,  Zimmerlehen  und 
Haslburg ;  Lieutenant-Colonel  on  the  General  StafE ; 
Military  Expert.  Member  of  the  First  and  Second 
Committees. 

Count  Stanislas  Soltyk,  Captain ;  Naval  Expert. 
Member  of  the  First  and  Second  Committees. 

Belgium  {Belgique) 

Auguste  Beernaert,  Minister  of  State,  President  of 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  of  the  Kingdom  of  Belgium. 
President  of  the  First  Committee,  and  a  member  of 
the  First  and  Second  Committees. 

Count  de  Grelle  Rogier ;  Envoy  Extraordinary  and 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  Belgium  to  the  Nether- 
lands.    Member  of  the  First  and  Third  Committees. 

Chevalier  Descamps,  Senator  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Belgium.  Member  of  the  Second  and  Third  Com- 
mittees, and  of  the  Committee  on  the  Final  Act,  and 
a  member  and  reporter  for  the  Comite  d'Examen, 

China  {Chine) 

Yang  Yu,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Pleni- 
potentiary to  the  Courts  of  St.  James  and  Vienna, 
former  Minister  to  Washington,  Lima,  and  Madrid ; 
Mandarin  of  the  second  class,  wearing  the  peacock 
feather. 

Tjou-Tseng-Tsiang,  Secretary  of  Legation  at  St. 
Petersburg  since  1892. 

Hoo- Wei-Teh,  Secretary  of  Legation  at  St.  Peters- 
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burg,  formerly  at  London,  Washington,  and  Madrid ;  Chapter  ii 
Charge   d* Affaires   at   St.   Petersburg   and  Vienna ; 
Mandarin  of  the  third  class. 

The  three  Chinese  delegates  were  members  of  the 
Second  and  Third  Committees. 

Ho-Yen-Cheng,  Councillor  of  Legation,  assistant 
delegate. 

Denmark  {Danemark) 

Frederick  E.  De  Bille,  Minister  at  Washington, 
1867-1872;  at  Stockholm,  1872-1890;  Envoy  Ex- 
traordinary 3,nd  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  London 
since  1890.    Vice-President  of  the  Third  Committee. 

Colonel  J.  G.  F.  von  Schnack,  former  Minister  of 
War.     Member  of  the  First  and  Second  Committees. 

Spain  (^Espagne) 

The  Duke  of  Tetuan,  formerly  Minister  of  Foi^ 
eign  Afifairs.  Honorary  President  of  the  Second  Com- 
mittee. 

W.  Eamirez  de  Villa-Urrutia,  Envoy  Extraordinary 
and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  Brussels;  Plenipo- 
tentiary for  the  negotiation  of  peace  with  the  United 
States  in  Paris,  1898.  Member  of  the  Second  and 
Third  Committees. 

Arturo  de  Baguer,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Min- 
ister Plenipotentiary  to  The  Hague.  Member  of  the 
Second  Committee. 

Colonel  Count  de  Serrallo,  Military  Attache  of  the 
Spanish  Legation  at  Brussels ;  Military  Expert.  Mem- 
ber of  the  First  Committee. 
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Chapter  n  Feance  ^France) 

The^members      Leon  Bourgcois,  formerly  Minister  of   Public  In- 
Conference.    structiou  and  Prime  Minister  of  France.    President  of 
the  Third  Committee  and  of  the  Comity  d'Examen. 

Georges  Bihourd,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minis- 
ter Plenipotentiary  to  The  Hague.  Member  of  the 
First  Committee. 

Baron  d*Estournelles  de  Constant,  formerly  Charg6 
d' Affaires  at  London;  member  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies.  Vice-President  of  the  Third  Committee, 
and  Secretary  of  the  Comite  d'Examen. 

Rear- Admiral  Pepliau,  French  Navy ;  Naval  Expert. 
Member  of  the  First  and  Second  Committees. 

Brigadier-General  Mounier,  French  Army ;  Mili- 
tary Expert.  Member  of  the  First  and  Second  Com- 
mittees. 

Louis  Renault,  Professor  of  Law  at  Paris.  Member 
of  the  Second  and  Third  Committees,  and  a  mem- 
ber and  reporter  of  the  Committee  on  the  Final 
Act. 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland  (^Grande  Bretagne  et 
Irlande) 

Sir  Julian  Pauncefote,  since  raised  to  the  Peerage 
as  Baron  Pauncefote  of  Preston,  Ambassador  to  the 
United  States.  Honorary  President  of  the  Third  Com- 
mittee of  the  Conference  and  of  the  Cmnite  d'Examen, 

Sir  Henry  Howard,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Min- 
ister Plenipotentiary  to  The  Hague.  Member  of  the 
Third  Committee. 
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Vice-Admiral  Sir  John  A.  Fisher,  R.N.;  Naval  Ex- chapter  ii 
pert.     Vice-President  of  the   First  Committee   and 
member  of  the  Second  Committee. 

Major<jreneral  Sir  John  Ardagh,  R.A.,  Director  of 
Military  Intelligence  at  the  War  Office ;  Military 
Expert.  Vice-President  of  the  First  Committee 
of  the  Conference  and  member  of  the  Second  Com- 
mittee. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Charles  d  Court,  R.A.,  Military 
Attach^  at  Brussels  and  at  The  Hague.  Member  of 
the  Second  Committee. 

Greece  (  GrSce) 

Nicholas  P.  Delyannis,  formerly  Prime  Minister 
and  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs;  Envoy  Extraordi- 
nary and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  Paris.  Member 
of  the  Third  Committee. 

Italy  {Italie) 

Count  Constantino  Nigra,  formerly  Ambassador  to 
France  and  London ;  Ambassador  to  Vienna.  Hono- 
rary President  of  the  Third  Committee  and  of  the 
Comity  d'ExameUy  and  member  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Final  Act. 

Count  A.  Zannini ;  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Min- 
ister Plenipotentiary  to  The  Hague.  Member  of  the 
Third  Committee. 

Commander  Guido  Pompilj ;  Member  of  the  Italian 
Parliament.  Vice-President  of  the  Third  Committee ; 
member  of  the  Second  Committee. 

Major-General  Chevalier  Louis  Zuccari ;  Military 
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Chapter  11     Expert.    Vice-President  of  the  Second  Committee  and 
The  members  member  of  the  First  Committee. 
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Conference.  Captain  Chevalier  Augiiste  Bianco ;  Naval  Expert. 
Naval  Attach^  at  London.  Member  of  the  First 
and  Second  Committees. 


Japan  (Japon) 

Baron  Hayashi,  formerly  Envoy  Extraordinary 
and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  St.  Petersburg  and 
at  present  to  the  Court  of  St.  James. 

M.  J.  Motono,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  to  Brussels.  Member  of  Second  and 
Third  Committees. 

Colonel  Uyehara,  Military  Expert.  Member  of  the 
First  Committee. 

Captain  Sakamoto,  Naval  Expert.  Member  of  the 
First  Committee. 

Nagas  Arriga,  Professor  of  International  Law  at 
the  Army  and  Navy  College  at  Tokio ;  Technical 
Delegate. 

Luxemburg  (^Luxembourg') 

M.  Eyschen,  Minister  of  State  and  President  of  the 
Grand  Ducal  Government.  Member  of  the  Second 
and  Third  Committees. 

Count  d*Villers,Charg6  d'Affaires  at  Berlin.  Mem- 
ber of  the  Second  and  Third  Committees. 

Mexico  (Mexique) 

M.  de  Mier,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  at  Paris. 
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M.     Zenil,    Minister    resident    at    Brussels,    and  chapter  n 
member  of  the  Second  and  Third  Committees. 

Montenegro 
(See  Russia) 

Netherlands  (Pay*  Bas) 

Jonkheer  A.  P.  C.  van  Karnebeek,  formerly 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs ;  member  of  the  Second 
Chamber  of  the  States  General,  Vice-President  of  the 
Peace  Conference,  and  Honorary  President  of  the 
First  Committee,  and  member  of  the  Third  Com- 
mittee. 

General  J.  C.  C.  Den  Beer  Poortugael,  formerly 
Minister  of  War ;  member  of  the  Council  of  State. 
Member  of  the  First  Committee. 

T.  M.  C.  Asser,  member  of  the  Council  of  State ; 
President  of  the  Institute  of  International  Law  and 
Honorary  President  of  the  Second  Committee  of  the 
Conference  ;  member  of  the  Third  Committee  and  of 
the  Comite  d'Exameny  as  well  as  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Final  Act. 

E.  N.  Rahusen,  member  of  the  First  Chamber  of 
the  States  General,  and  member  of  Second  Committee. 

Commander  A.  P.  Tadema,  Chief  of  the  General 
Staff  of  the  Netherlands  Marine ;  Naval  Expert  and 
member  of  the  First  Committee. 

Persia  {Perse) 

General  Mirza  Riza  Khan  (Arfa  ud  Dovleh),  Envoy 
Extraordinary  and   Minister  Plenipotentiary  at  St. 
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Chapter  n      Petersburg.    Member  of  the  First,  Second,  and  Third 
The  members  Committees. 

Conference.        Mirza  Samad  Khan  Montazis-Saltaneh,  Councillor 
of  the  Legation  at  St.  Petersburg. 

Portugal  {Portugal) 

Count  de  Macedo,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  Madrid.  Vice-President 
of  the  Third  Committee. 

Agostinho  d*  Ornellas  Vasconcellos,  Envoy  Ex- 
traordinary and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  at  St. 
Petersburg.    Member  of  the  Third  Committee. 

Count  de  Selir,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  to  The  Hague.  Member  of  the  Sec- 
ond Committee. 

Captain  Ayres  d'  Ornellas ;  Military  Expert.  Mem- 
ber df  the  First  Committee. 

Captain  Auguste  de  Castilho,  of  the  Portuguese 
Navy ;  Naval  Expert. 

RoUMANiA  (^Roumanie) 

Alexander  Beldiman,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  at  Berlin.  Member  of  the 
First  and  Third  Committees. 

Jean  N.  Papiniu,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minis- 
ter Plenipotentiary  to  The  Hague.  Member  of  the 
Second  and  Third  Committees. 

Colonel  Constantine  Coanda,  Director  of  Artillery 
in  the  Ministry  of  War;  Military  Expert.  Member 
of  the  First  Committee. 
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RcjasiA   (EuBsie)  Chapter  n 

Baron  de  Staal,  Priv3"  Councillor,  Ambassador  of 
Russia  at  tiie  Court  of  St.  James;  President  of  the 
Peace  Conference.  Member  of  the  Third  Committee 
and  of  the  ComSte  (TExamen. 

Fedor  de  Martens,  Privy  Councillor;  Permanent 
Member  of  the  Council  of  the  Imperial  Minif=itry  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  President  of  the  Second  Committee, 
member  of  the  Third  Committee  and  of  the  Comlte 
(VExamen,  as  well  as  of  the  Committee  on  the  Final 
Act. 

Chamberlain  de  Easily,  Councillor  of  State ;  Director 
of  First  Department  of  Imperial  Ministry  of  Foreign 
Affairs.  Member  of  the  First  Committee  and  of  the 
Coviiie  (T Ej'amen. 

Arthur  Rafi'iilovich,  Coimcillor  of  State;  Agent  of 
the  Imperial  Ministry  of  Finance  at  Paris.  Technical 
Delegate,  Assistant  Secretary-General,  and  member 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Final  Act. 

Colonel  Gilinsky  of  the  General  Staff  ;  Military  Ex- 
pert.    Member  of  the  First  and  Second  Committees. 

Count  Barantzew,  Colonel  of  Mounted  Artillery  in 
the  Guard;  Military  Expert.  Member  of  the  First 
and  Second  Committees. 

Captain  Suheine,  Naval  Agent  of  Russia  at  Paris; 
Naval  Expert.  Member  of  the  First  and  Second  Com- 
mittees. 

Lieutenant  Ovtchinnikow,  Professor  of  Jurispru- 
dence;  Technical  Delegate.  Member  of  the  First 
and  Second  Committees. 
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Themembew      Chedomil   Mijatovitch,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and 
Conference.    Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  the  Court  of  St.  James. 
Member  of  the  Second  and  Third  Committees. 

Colonel  Maschine,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Min- 
ister Plenipotentiary  to  Cettigne.  Member  of  the 
First  Committee. 

Voislave  Veljkovitch,  Professor  of  Law  at  Bel- 
grade.    Member  of  Second  and  Third  Committees. 

SiAM  (^Siain) 

Phya  Suriya,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  to  France.  Member  of  the  Third 
Committee. 

Phya  Visuddha,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  to  the  Court  of  St.  James. 

Chevalier  Corragioni  d*  Orelli,  Councillor  of  Le- 
gation. Member  of  the  Second  and  Third  Com- 
mittees. 

Edouard  Kolin,  Consul-General  of  Siam  in  Bel- 
gium. Member  of  the  First  and  Third  Commit- 
tees ;  reporter  of  the  sub-committee  of  the  Second 
Committee. 

Sweden  and  Norway  (Suede  et  Norvege) 

Baron  de  Bildt,  formerly  Minister  to  Washing- 
ton and  Vienna,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  to  Italy.  Member  of  the  Third 
Committee. 

Col.  P.  H.  E.  Brandstriim,  Commander  First  Regi- 
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ment  of   Grandees  of  the  Court;   Military  Expert. Chapter ii 
Member  of  the  First  and  Second  CommitteGs. 

Captam  C.  A.  M,  de  lIjidlianinKT,  Naval  Expert. 

W.  Kunow,  President  of  tlie  Odelsthing  of  Norway, 
and  member  of  the  Third  Committee. 

Major-General   J.  J*  Thaiilow  of   the   Norwegian 

Army,  Military  Expert.    Vice-Pre.sident  of  the  Second 

Committee. 

Switzerland  (^Suimt^ 

Arnold  Rotli,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  at  Berlin.  Vice-President  of  the  Sec- 
ond Committee  and  memlier  of  the  Third  Committee. 

Colonel  Arnold  Kuenzli,  National  Councillor.  Mem- 
ber of  the  First  and  Third  Committees. 

Edonard  Odier^  National  Councillor ;  Counselor  at 
Law.  Member  of  the  Second  and  Third  Committees 
and  of  the  Comite  dExamen, 

Turkey  (^TurquU) 

Turkhan  Pacha,  formerly  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  and  member  of  Council  of  State.  Honorary 
President  of  the  Second  Committee  and  member  of 
the  Third  Committee. 

Noury  Bey,  Secretary-General  in  the  Ministry  of 
Foreign  Affairs.  Member  of  the  Second  and  Third 
Conmiittees. 

General  Abdullah  Pacha*  Military  Expert.  Vice- 
President  of  the  First  Committee;  member  of  the 
Second  Committee. 

Rear-Admiral  Mehemed  Pacha,  Naval  Expert, 
Member  of  the  First  and  Second  Committee. 
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Dimitri  I.  Stancioff,  Diplomatic  Agent  at  St. 
Petersburg.  Member  of  the  Second  and  Third 
Committees. 

Major  Christo  Hessaptchieff,  Military  Attacht!  at 
Belgrade. 


Member  of  the  First  Committee. 


Address  of 

Ministor  of 
Affairs. 


So  far  as  the  author  could  ascertaiu,  not  one  of 
these  one  hundred  members  was  missing  at  the 
opening  scene*  Promptly  at  two  o'clock  the  doors 
of  the  meeting  room  were  closed,  and  an  impressive 
silence  came  over  the  assemblage,  in  whit-h  every 
member  doubtless  realized  that  a  great  and  solemn 
historical  moment  had  arrived. 

His  Excellency  W.  H.  de  Beaufort^  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Netherlands »  rose  and  called 
the  meeting  to  order  with  the  following  remarks:  — 

"  In  the  name  of  Her  Majesty,  my  August  Sov- 
ereign, I  have  the  honor  to  bid  you  welcome,  and 
to  express  in  this  place  my  sentiments  of  profound 
respect  and  lively  gratitude  toward  His  Majesty,  the 
Emperor  of  all  the  Russias,  who,  in  designating  The 
Hague  as  the  meeting-place  of  the  Peace  Conference, 
has  conferred  a  great  honor  ni>on  our  country.  His 
Majesty,  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Kiissias,  in  taking 
the  noble  initiative  which  has  been  acclaimed  through- 
out the  entire  civilized  world,  wishing  to  realize  the 
desire  expressed  by  one  of  his  most  ilhi^itrious  pred- 
ecessors— tlie  Emperor  Alexander  the  First  —  that 
of  seeing  all  the  sovereigns  and  all  the  nations  of 
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Europe  united  for  the  purpose  of  living  as  brethren,  chapter  n 
aiding  each  other  according  to  their  reciprocal  needs, 
—  inspired  by  these  noble  traditiuns  of  his  august 
grandfather,  His  Majesty  has  proposed  to  all  the 
Governments,  of  wliich  the  representatives  are  found 
here^  the  meeting  of  a  Conference  wliieh  should  have 
the  object  of  seeking  the  means  of  putting  a  limit  to 
incessant  armaments,  and  to  prevent  the  calamities 
which  menace  the  entire  world.  The  day  of  the 
meeting  of  this  Conference  will,  beyond  doubt,  be 
one  of  the  days  which  will  mark  the  history  of  the 
century  which  is  about  to  close.  It  coincides  with 
the  festival  which  all  the  suljjects  of  His  Majesty 
celebrate  as  a  national  holiday,  and  in  associating 
myself,  from  the  bottom  of  my  hearty  with  all  the 
wishes  for  the  well-being  of  this  magnanimous 
Sovereign,  I  shall  permit  myself  to  become  the 
interpreter  of  the  wishes  of  the  civilized  world,  in 
expressing  the  hope  that  His  Majesty,  seeing  the 
results  of  his  generous  designs  by  the  efforts  of  this 
Conference,  ma^^  hereafter  be  able  to  consider  this 
day  as  one  of  the  happiest  in  his  reign.  Her  Majesty, 
my  August  Sovereign »  animated  By  the  same  senti- 
ments which  have  inspired  the  Emperor  of  all  the 
Russias,  has  chosen  to  put  at  the  disposal  of  this 
Conference  the  most  beautiful  historical  nionnment 
which  she  possesses.  The  room  where  you  (ind 
yourselves  to-day,  decorated  by  the  greatest  artists 
of  tlie  seventeenth  century,  was  erected  by  the  widow 
rof  Prince  Frederick  Henry  to  the  memory  of  her 
noble   husband.      Among  the   greatest   of    the    alle- 
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Chapter  II  gorical  figures  which  yoii  will  admire  here,  there  ia 
one  appertaining  to  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  wliich 
merits  your  att*^ntion  most  especially.  It  is  the  one 
where  you  see  Peace  entering  this  room  for  the  pur- 
pose id  rlosiug  tbe  Temple  of  Jauus.  I  hope,  gen- 
tlemen, that  this  beautiful  allegory  will  be  a  good 
omen  for  your  labors,  and  that,  after  they  have 
been  terminated,  you  will  be  able  to  say  that  Peace, 
which  here  is  shown  to  enter  this  room,  has  gone 
out  for  the  purpose  of  scattering  its  blessings 
over  all  liumanity.  My  task  is  finished,  I  have 
the  honor  to  submit  to  you  two  propositions : 
fir.st,  to  offer  to  His  Majesty,  the  Emperor  of  all 
Telegram  to  tho  Russias,  ouf  respectful  cungratulatioas  by  tele- 
of^RuM^^'  graph  in  these  words  :  ^  The  Peace  Conference  places 
at  the  feet  of  Your  Majesty  its  respectful  congratu- 
lations on  the  occasion  of  Your  Majesty's  birthday^ 
aud  expresses  its  sincere  desire  of  cooperatiJig  in  the 
aecomplishnient  of  the  great  and  noble  work  in 
which  Your  Majesty  has  taken  the  generous  initia- 
tive, and  for  which  the  Conference  requests  the 
acceptance  of  its  humble  and  profound  gratitude.' 

*'My  second  proposition  wnll  be  met  with  equal 
favor.  I  wish  to  be  permitted  to  express  the  desire 
that  the  Presidency  of  this  assembly  be  conferred 
upon  His  Excellency  M*  de  Staal,  Ambassador  of 
Russia." 


Election  of 
the  PtEisldBQC. 


These  motions  having  been  carried  unanimously. 
His  Excellency  M.  de  iStaal  took  tbe  presidential 
chair,  with  the  following  speech :  — 
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''Gentlemek:   My  first  duty  ia  to  express  to  Hisciiapteru 
Excellency,  the  Minister  af   Foreign  Affairs  of   the  ^^'•^'■''9«  "f 
iSutherlandfl,  iny  gratitudti  lor  the  noble  ^vords  TV'hichsiaaL 
he   has  just   addressed  to  my  August  Master.     His 
Majesty  will   be   profoundly   touched   hy   the  high 
sentunents  by  which  M.  de  Beaufort  is  inspired,  as 
well  as  with  the  spontaneity  with  whii-h  tliey  have 
been  approvi^d  by  tlie  members  of  thi.s  high  assembly.         * 
If  the  Emperor  of   Russia  has  taken  the  initiative 
for  the  meeting  of  this  Conference,  we  owe  it  to  Her 
Majesty,  the  Queen  of  the  Netherlands,  that  we  have 
been  called  together  in  her  capital.     It  is  a  happy 
presage  fur  the  success  of  our  labors  that  we  have 
been  called  together  under  the  auspices  of  a  young 
Sovereign  whose  charm  is  known  far  and  near,  and 
whose  heart,  open  to  everything  grand  and  generous^ 
lius  borne  witness  to  so  much  sympathy  for  tlie  cause 
which  has  brought  us  here, 

**  In  the  quiet  surroundings  of  Tlie  Hague  —  m  the 
midst  of  a  nation  which  constitutes  a  moat  significant 
factor  of  universal  civiliKation,  we  have  under  our 
eyes  a  striking  example  of  what  may  be  done  for  the 
welfare  of  peoples  by  valor,  patriotism,  and  sustained 
energy.  It  is  upon  the  historic  ground  of  the  Nether- 
lands that  the  greatest  problems  of  the  political  life 
of  States  have  been  discussed  ;  it  is  here,  as  one  may 
Ray,  that  the  cradle  of  the  science  of  International 
Law  has  stood ;  for  centuries  the  imi>ortant  negotia- 
tions between  European  Powers  have  taken  place 
here,  and  it  is  here  that  the  remarkable  treaty  was 
signed  which  imi>osud  a  truce  during  the  bloody  con- 
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test  between  States,  We  find  ourselves  siirroiinded 
by  great  historic  traditions, 

"  It  i-eiiiains  for  me  to  tlmnk  tlie  Minister  of  For- 
eign Atfairs  of  the  Netherhxnds  for  the  too  flattering 
expressions  winch  he  has  used  about  me.  I  am  cer- 
tain that  I  express  the  hnpulse  of  this  high  assembly, 
in  assuring  His  Ex^L:el]ency,  M.  de  Beaufortj  that  we 
Bhnnld  have  Iveen  happy  to  see  him  preside  over  our 
meetings.  His  right  to  the  Presidency  was  indicated 
not  only  by  precedents  followed  on  like  occasions,  but 
especially  by  his  qualities  as  the  eminent  statesman 
who  now  directs  tlie  foreign  policy  of  the  Netlier- 
lands.  His  Presidency  woukl,  besides,  be  one  n*ore 
act  of  homage  wliich  we  should  love  to  pay  to  the 
August  Sovereign  who  has  offered  us  her  gracious 
hospitality.  As  for  myself,  I  cannot  consider  the 
election  which  has  been  conferred  upon  nie  otherwise 
than  as  a  result  of  my  being  a  plenipotentiary  of  the 
Emperor,  my  Master,  —  the  august  initiator  of  the 
idea  of  this  Conference.  Upon  this  ground  I  accept, 
with  profound  tlianks  for  the  high  honor  which  the 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  has  conferred  upon  me 
in  projwstng  my  name,  and  which  all  the  members 
of  the  Conference  have  so  graciously  ratified.  I  shall 
employ  all  my  efforts  to  justify  tliis  confidence,  but 
I  am  perfectly  aware  that  the  advanced  age  wliich  I 
have  attained  is,  alasj  a  sad  privilege  and  a  feeble 
auxiliary.  I  hope  at  least,  gentlemen,  that  it  may 
be  a  reason  for  your  indulgence. 

'"  I  now  jnopose  to  send  to  Her  Majesty, the  Queen, 
whose  grateful  guests  we  are  hcre^  a  message  which 
I  shall  now  read ;  — 
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"  ^  Assembled  for  the  first  time  in  the  beautiful  chapter  n 
House  in  the  Woods,  the  members  of  the  Confer- 
ence hasten  to  place  their  best  wishes  at  the  feet 
of  Your  Majesty,  begging  the  acceptance  of  the 
homage  of  their  gratitude  for  the  hospitality  which 
you,  madame,  have  so  graciously  deigned  to  offer 
them/ 

"I  propose  to  confer  the  Honorary  Presidency  of  Election  of 
the  International  Peace  Conference  upon  His  Excel- PreswL"T^7d 
lency,  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Nether- p^^^j^^^ 
lands,  and  to  name  as  Vice-President  of  this  assembly 
the  Jonkheer  van  Karnebeek,  First  Delegate  of  the 
Netherlands.** 

Upon  the  adoption  of  these  propositions,  the  fol- Secretaries, 
lowing  officers  were  elected.  Secretary-General, 
Jonkheer  J.  C.  N.  van  Eys  of  Holland;  Assistant 
Secretary-General,  M.  Raffolovich  of  Russia;  Secre- 
taries :  M.  Albert  Legrand  of  France,  M.  Edouard 
de  Grelle  Rogier  of  Belgium,  Chevalier  W.  de  Rappard 
of  Holland,  Jonkheer  A.  G.  Schiramelpenninck  of 
Holland,  M.  Max  Jarousse  de  Sillac  of  France,  and 
Jonkheer  J.  J.  Rochussen  of  Holland.  Assistant 
Secretaries :  G.  J.  C.  A.  Pop  and  Lieutenant  C.  E. 
Dittlinger. 

After  passing  a  resolution  declaring  all  meetings  Secrecy, 
of  the  Conference  and  of  its  Committees  to  be  abso- 
lutely secret,  the  Conference  adjourned  at  half-past 
two   until    Saturday,  May  20,  at   eleven  o'clock   in 
the  morning. 
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The  Second  Session 

At  the  second  session  of  the  Conference,  the  Presi- 
dent, M.  de  Staal,  read  the  following  telegrams :  — 

'*  Hausbaden  :  May  19,  1899.  In  thanking  Your 
Excellency,  as  well  as  the  members  of  the  Peace 
Conference,  for  the  sentiments  expressed  in  your 
telegram,  I  take  this  occasion,  with  great  pleasure, 
to  repeat  my  welcome  to  my  country.  I  wish  most 
sincerely  that,  with  the  aid  of  God,  the  work  of  the 
Conference  may  realize  the  generous  idea  of  your 
August  Sovereign.     ^^^^^^^        «  Wilhelmina ." 

"St.  Petersburg:  May  19,1899.  The  Emperor 
requests  me  to  act  towards  the  Conference  as  the 
interpreter  of  his  sincere  thanks  and  of  his  most  cor- 
dial wishes.  My  August  Master  directs  me  to  assure 
Your  Excellency  how  much  His  Majesty  appreciates 
the  telegram  which  you  have  sent  to  him. 

(Signed)        "  Count  Mouravieff." 

The  President  stated  that  at  the  moment  of  begin- 
ning the  labors  of  the  Conference,  he  considered  it 
useful  to  summarize  its  objects  and  general  tenden- 
cies, and  he  expressed  himself  as  follows :  — 

"To  seek  the  most  efficacious  means  to  assure  to  all 
peoples  the  blessings  of  a  real  and  durable  peace, 
this,  according  to  the  circular  of  the  12th  —  24th 
—  of  August,  is  the  principal  object  of  our  delibera- 
tions. The  name  of  Peace  Conference,  which  the 
instincts  of  the  people,  anticipating  a  decision  on 
this   point   by   the   Governments,  has  given  to  our 
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assemblage,  indicates  accurately  the  essential  object  chapioni 
of  our  labors.  The  Peace  Conference  must  not  fail 
in  the  mission  which  devolves  upon  it;  it  must  offer 
a  resiult  of  its  deliberations  which  shall  be  tangible, 
and  which  all  humanity  awaits  with  confidence.  The 
eagerness  which  the  Powers  have  shown  in  accepting 
the  i)roposition  contained  in  the  Russian  circular  is 
iliC  most  eloquent  testimony  of  the  unanimity  which 
peaceful  ideas  have  attained.  It  is,  therefore,  for 
me  an  agreeable  duty  to  ask  the  delegates  of  all  the 
States  represented  here  to  transmit  to  their  respec- 
tive Governments  the  repeated  expressions  of  thanks 
of  the  Russian  Government.  The  very  mcmhershijj 
of  this  assemblage  is  a  certain  guarantee  of  the  spirit 
in  which  we  approach  the  labor  which  has  been  con- 
fided to  us.  The  Governments  are  represented  here 
by  statesmen  wlio  liave  taken  part  in  shaping  the 
destiny  of  their  own  countries ;  hy  eminent  diplo- 
mats who  have  been  concerned  in  great  negotiations, 
and  Avho  all  know  that  the  first  need  of  peoples  is 
the  maintenance  of  peace.  Besides  these,  there  will 
be  found  here  savants  who  in  the  domain  of  inter- 
national law  enjoy  a  justly  merited  renown.  The 
general  and  superior  officers  of  the  armies  and  navies 
who  will  help  us  in  our  labors  will  bring  to  us  the  • 

assistance  of  their  high  competence.  Diplomacy,  aa 
we  all  know*  has  for  its  object  the  prevention  and 
the  appeasement  of  conflicts  betwi^en  States ;  the 
softening  of  rivalries,  the  conciliation  of  interests, 
the  clearing  up  of  misunderstandings,  and  the  substi- 
tution of  harmony  for  discord.     I  may  be  pernutted 
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to  f^ay  that  in  accordance  with  the  general  law,  diplo- 
macy is  no  longer  only  an  art  in  whicli  personal  skill 
enjoys  exclusive  prominence.  It  is  tending  to 
become  a  science,  wliich  should  liave  its  own  fixed 
rnles  for  the  solution  ut*  international  conflicts.  This 
is  toniay  the  ideal  uhject  which  ought  to  be  before 
our  eyes,  and  indisputably  a  great  progress  would  be 
accomplislied  if  diplomacy  shoidd  succeed  in  estab- 
lishing here  even  some  of  the  results  of  whieii  I  have 
spoken.  We  shall  also  undertake  in  a  special  manner 
to  generalize  and  codify  the  practice  of  arbitration,  of 
mediation*  and  of  good  offices.  These  ideas  consti- 
tute, so  to  speak,  the  very  essence  of  our  task.  The 
most  useful  object  proposed  for  our  efforts  is  to  pre- 
vent conflicts  by  pacific  means*  It  is  not  necessary  to 
enter  the  domain  of  Utopia.  In  the  work  which  we 
are  about  to  undertake,  we  should  take  account  of 
the  possible,  and  not  endeavor  to  follow  abstractions, 
Without  sacrificing  anything  of  our  ulterior  hopes,^ 
we  should  here  remain  in  the  domain  of  reality, 
sounding  it  to  the  deepest  depth  for  the  purpose  of. 
laying  solid  foundations  and  building  on  concrete 
bases.  Now  what  does  tlie  actual  state  of  affaii*s 
show  US  ?  We  perceive  between  nations  an  amount 
of  material  and  moral  interests  which  is  constantly 
increasing.     The   ties  which  unite   all  parts  of  the 

*  This  phrase  was  acis^ed  u]ton  by  the  presd  aa  an  indication  of  ambi- 
guity, not  tti  Hay  JiipUcUy.  and  tlie  mast  utifutinded  and  absurd 
Attacks  upon  RuHsiaii  dij'loinat'y  were  foundviJ  on  mi  evident  miscon- 
ceptiun.  Notbiiijf  cuuM  be  cLuurer  tbaii  that  M,  dei  Staa]  was  refer- 
riwif  solely  to  *'  ulti-rior  bopes"  of  j-tenuauent  peace,  and  not  to  advatf 
uf  a  jHiliticul  nature. 
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human  familj^  are  ever  becoming  closer-  A  nation  cimpterii 
could  not  remain  isolated  if  it  wisliod.  It  finds  itself 
surroinidcdj  as  it  were,  by  a  living  organism  fruitful 
in  blessings  for  all,  and  it  is,  and  nlioiild  be,  a  part  of 
this  same  organism.  Without  doubt,  rivalries  exist; 
but  does  it  not  seem  that  they  generally  appertain 
to  the  domain  of  econoniicSj  to  that  of  commercial 
ex[itinHion  which  originates  in  the  necessity  of  utiliz- 
ing abroad  the  surplus  of  activity  which  cannot  find 
sufficient  employment  in  the  mother  country  ?  Such 
rivalry  may  do  good,  provided  that,  above  it  all,  there 
shall  remain  the  idea  of  justice  and  the  lofty  sentiment 
of  human  brotherhood.  If,  therefore,  the  nations 
are  united  by  ties  so  multifarions,  is  there  no  room 
for  seeking  the  consequences  arising  from  this  fact? 
When  a  dispute  arises  between  two  or  more  nations, 
others,  without  being  concerned  directly,  are  pro- 
foundly affected.  The  consequences  of  an  interna- 
tional conflict  occurring  in  any  portion  of  the  globe 
are  felt  on  all  sides.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  out- 
siders cannot  remain  indifferent  to  the  conflict  —  they 
are  bound  to  endeavor  to  appease  it  by  conciliatory 
action.  These  truths  are  not  new.  At  all  tiroes 
there  have  been  found  thinkers  to  suggest  them  and 
statesmen  to  apply  them,  but  they  appertain,  more 
than  ever  before,  to  our  own  time,  and  the  fact  that 
they  are  proclaimed  by  an  assembly  such  as  this, 
marks  a  great  date  in  the  history  of  humanity. 

"The  nations  have  a  great  need  for  pe^ice,  and  we 
owe  it  to  humanity — ^we  owe  it  to  the  Governments 
which  have  here  given  us  their  powers  and  who  are 
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responsible  for  the  good  of  their  peoples — ^we  owe  it 
to  ourselves  to  accomplish  a  useful  work  in  finding 
the  method  of  employing  some  of  the  means  for  the 
purpose  of  insuring  peace.  Among  thowe  means  ar- 
bitration and  mediation  miLst  be  uatiieJ.  Dipluniacy 
has  admitted  them  in  its  practice  for  a  long  while, 
but  it  has  not  fixed  the  method  of  their  employment, 
nor  has  it  defined  the  cases  in  which  they  are  allow- 
able. It  is  to  this  liigh  labor  that  we  must  concen- 
trate our  efforts — sustained  by  the  conviction  that 
we  are  laboring  for  the  good  of  all  humanity,  accord- 
ing to  the  way  which  preceding  generations  have  fore- 
seen, and  when  we  liave  firmly  resolved  to  avoid 
chimeras,  when  we  have  all  recognized  that  our  real 
task,  grand  as  it  is,  has  its  limits,  we  should  also 
occupy  ourselves  with  another  phase  of  the  situation. 
From  the  moment  when  every  chance  of  an  armed  con- 
flict between  nations  cannot  be  absolutely  prevented^ 
it  bticomes  a  great  work  for  Immanity  to  mitigate  the 
horrors  of  war.  The  governments  of  civilized  States 
have  all  entered  into  international  agreements,  which 
mark  important  stages  of  development.  It  is  for  us 
to  estabiiali  new  i>rineiples;  and  for  this  category 
of  questions  the  presence  of  so  many  persons  of 
peculiar  comjietence  at  this  meeting  cannot  be  other- 
wise than  mo^t  valuable.  But  there  are,  besides 
these,  matters  of  very  great  importance,  and  of  great 
difticultics,  which  also  aj^perlain  to  the  idea  of  the 
maintenance  of  pejice,  and  of  which  a  consideration 
has  seemed  to  the  Imperial  Government  of  Russia  a 
lu*op*T  part  of  the  labors  of  this  Conference.     This  is 
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the  place  to  ask  whether  the  welfare  of  peoples  does  cimpier  n 
not  demaTid  a  limitation  of  progressive  *arnmments. 
It  is  for  the  governnjeiits  to  whom  this  applies  to 
weigh  in  their  wisdom  the  interests  of  which  they 
have  charge, 

''These  are  the  essential  ideas,  gentlemen,  which 
slioukl  in  general  guide  our  labors.  We  shall  pro- 
ceed, I  am  sure,  to  consider  them  in  a  lofty  and  con- 
ciliatory spiritj  fur  the  purpose  of  followmg  the  way 
which  leads  to  a  consolidation  of  peace.  We  shall 
thuB  accomplish  a  useful  work,  for  which  future  gen- 
erations will  thank  tlie  suvereigna  and  heads  of  state 
represented  in  this  assembly. 

"One  of  our  preliminary  duties  in  order  to  insure  Appaiuiment 
the  progi'ess  of  our  work  is  to  divide  our  labors,  andmitiaea. 
I  therefore  beg  to  submit  for  your  approval  the  fol- 
lowing proposal,  Tliree  Committees  shall  be  ap- 
pointed. The  First  Committee  shall  have  charge  of 
the  Articles  1,  2,  3,  and  4  of  the  Circular  of  Decem- 
ber 30,  1808.  The  Second  Committee  of  Articles 
6,  C,  and  7.  The  Third  Committee  shall  have  cliarge 
of  Article  8  of  the  said  Circular,  and  each  Commit- 
tee shall  have  power  to  subdivide  itself  into  sub- 
committees. 

*'It  is  understood  that  outside  of  the  aforemen- 
tioned points  the  Conference  does  not  consider  itself 
competent  to  consider  any  other  questitfu.  In  case 
of  doubt  the  Conference  shall  decide  whether  any 
proposition  originating  in  the  Committee  ia  germane 
or  not  to  the  ]K)ints  outlined.  Every  State  may  be 
represented  upon  every  Committee.     The  First  Dele- 
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Chapter  11  gates  shall  designate  the  meinbers  of  the  respective 
delegations  who  shall  be  members  of  each  of  the 
Committees,  Members  may  be  appointed  upon  two 
or  more  Committees.  In  the  same  manner  as  in  the 
full  Conference  eacli  State  sliall  have  but  one  vote  ia 
each  Committee.  The  Delegates,  representing  the 
Governments,  may  take  part  in  all  the  meetings  of 
the  Committees.  Technical  and  scientific-  Delegates 
may  take  part  in  the  fvill  meetings  of  the  Confer- 
ence. The  Committees  shall  appoint  their  own 
officers  and  regulate  the  order  of  their  label's.'' 
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These  propositions  of  the  President  were  unani- 
mously adopted. 

At  the  same  meeting  the  President  and  the  Bureau 
were  authorized  to  communicate  to  the  members  of 
the  press  a  summary  of  the  proceedings  of  each  Com- 
mittee, it  being  understood  that  in  other  respects  the 
rule  of  secrecy  should  be  maintained. 

At  its  subsequent  sessions  the  Conference  adopted 
the  reports  presented  by  its  various  Committees,  and 
an  account  of  its  work  will  be  found  in  the  following 
chapters  uudt;r  the  appropriate  heads. 

In  the  interest  of  historical  and  chronological 
accuracy  it  should  however  be  stated  that  the  Con- 
ference held  ten  sessions  in  alh  of  which  the  first 
two,  on  May  18  and  20,  have  been  described  above. 
At  the  third  session,  May  23*  the  various  Committees 
were  announced.  At  the  fourth  session,  June  20, 
the  report  of  the  Second  Committee  on  the  Extension 
of  the  Geneva  Rules  to  naval  warfare  was  adopted. 
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and  the  Committee  on  the  Final  Act  was  appointed.  Chapter  ii 
At  the  fifth  session,  July  5,  the  report  of  the  Second 
Committee  on  the  Laws  and  Customs  of  War  was 
adopted,  and  the  subject  of  the  immunity  of  private 
property  on  the  high  seas,  introduced  by  the  American 
representatives,  was  referred  to  a  future  conference. 
At  the  sixth  session,  July  21,  the  report  of  the  First 
Committee  on  Disarmament  and  on  the  employment 
of  certain  instruments  of  warfare  was  agreed  to,  and 
at  the  seventh  session,  July  25,  the  report  of  the 
Third  Committee  on  the  peaceful  adjustment  of  in- 
ternational differences  was  adopted,  subject  to  the 
declaration  of  the  United  States  of  America  regarding 
the  Monroe  Doctrine.  The  eighth  and  ninth  sessions, 
July  27  and  28,  were  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the 
Final  Act,  and  the  placing  upon  record  of  various 
formal  declarations ;  and  an  account  of  the  tenth  or 
final  session,  July  29,  will  be  found  in  a  subsequent 
chapter. 


CHAPTER  III 

the  work  of  the  first  committee 

Limitation  of  Armaments 

Misconception  The  futuTC  historian  of  the  Peace  Conference  will 
of  the  °^^^*  regard  the  fact  that  this  gathering  was,  almost  from 
Conference.  ^]^q  first,  named  the  "Disarmament  Conference,"  as 
a  most  significant  circumstance,  throwing  a  peculiar 
light  upon  the  condition  of  public  opinion,  especially 
with  reference  to  the  institution  of  universal  military 
service.  The  word  "disarmament"  does  not  occur 
in  any  of  the  official  documents  of  the  Conference, 
but  the  idea  was  immediately  seized  upon  almost 
unconsciously  by  the  public  at  large,  as  the  ultimate 
goal  toward  which  the  entire  movement  must  inevi- 
tably tend.  The  immediate  result  of  this  misconcep- 
tion was  perhaps  unfortunate,  in  that  it  led  directly 
to  the  widespread  impression  of  the  "failure"  of  the 
Conference,  when  it  became  apparent  that  disarma- 
ment was  a  subject  which  coidd  not  even  be  seriously 
considered.  It  is  a  matter  of  history  that  immediately 
after  the  adjournment  of  the  Conference  this  alleged 
failure  to  agree,  even  upon  a  limitation  of  present 
armaments,  was  made  the  text  of  innumerable  imfa- 
vorable  observations  upon  the  Conference  as  a  whole, 
and  its  positive  results  in  other  directions,  far  reach- 
ing and  momentous  as  they  are,  were  almost  entirely 
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forgotten,  or  mentioned  only  with  patronizing  conde- chapter  m 
scension.  Fortunately  the  results  attained  by  the 
Peace  Conference  did  not  depend,  for  their  ultimate 
realization,  upon  public  opinion  in  any  country,  except 
the  United  States  of  America,  where  a  two-thirda 
majority  of  the  Senate  was  required  for  the  ratifica- 
tion uf  tlie  treaty.  That  ratification  was  happily  se- 
cured witlioiit  diflficulty.  It  is  hardly  doubtful  that 
before  long  the  [petulant  disappointment  of  public 
opinion  over  the  failure  of  an  idea  which  must  be 
regarded  as  premature,  if  not  Utopian,  will  give  way 
to  a  careful  examination  of  the  work  actually  done, 
and  the  fundamental  truth  will  once  more  be  clearly 
seen  that  until  an  acceptable  substitute  for  war  is 
provided,  the  ancient  proverb  has  lost  but  little  of  its 
force  :  '*  Si  vis  pacem,  para  helium '^ 

The   limitation    i.>f    armaments    to    their   present  vaine  of  Uie 
strength,  hotli    ni    numbers    and   in   equipment,   byihei.imiiaiiou 
international    agreement,    was   an    idea   which   was"    ""*' 
seriously  proj>osed  and  discussed  at  the  Peace  Con- 
ference, but  the  realization  of  which  was  unanimously 
decided  to  I>e  premature  at  the  present  time.     That 
such  a  limitation  will  ever  be  the  result  of  an  inter- 
national agreement  may  well  be  doubted,  owing  to 
the  inherent  diflicutties  of  the  scheme.     It  cannot, 
however,  be  ilenied  that  the  practical  discussion  of 
the  question,  by  the  representatives  of  powers  sup- 
posed to  have  coniiicting  or  hostile  interests,  was  in 
itself  of  value,  and  that  the  light  thrown  upon  the 
Kubject  during  these  discussions  will  be  of  service 
hereafter. 
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The  subject  was  referred  to  the  First  Committee 
of  the  Conference,  and  the  discussion  wais  opened  on 
June  23  by  M.  Beenitiert  of  Belt^iuin,  the  president 
of  the  committee,  who  spoke  a.s  follows :  — 

"  Gentlemen  :  We  have  now  reached  the  serious 
problem  which  the  Russian  Government  has  first 
raised,  in  terras  wliich  have  already  engaged  the 
attention  of  all  the  world.  Faithful  to  the  tniditiona 
of  his  predecessors,  and  notably  of  Alexander  L, 
who,  in  ISlGj  attempted  to  found  Eternal  Peace, 
through  Disarmament,  Emperor  Nicholas  urges  a 
reduction  of  military  expense.^*  or  at  least  a  limita- 
tion of  their  increase.  He  hus  done  this  in  terms, 
the  gravity  and  importance  of  which  can  hardly  he 
exaggerated.  For  once  it  is  a  great  Sovereign  who 
thinks  tliat  the  enormous  charges  which,  since  1871, 
have  resulted  in  the  state  of  armed  peace,  now  to  he 
seen  in  Europe,  are  of  a  nature  to  midertniue  and 
paralyze  public  prosperity,  and  that  their  ever  in- 
creasing progress  upward  will  produce  a  heavy  load, 
which  the  peoples  will  carry  with  greater  and  greater 
difficulty.  It  is  for  thin  evil  that  he  wishes  Europe 
to  tind  a  remedy. 

"The  circular  of  Count  Mouravieff  defines  the 
problem  with  greater  precision  in  presenting  it  in 
its  double  aspect ;  What  are  the  means  of  setting 
a  limit  to  the  progressive  increase  of  armaments? 
Can  the  nations  agree  by  common  accord  not  to 
increase  them^  or  even  to  reduce  them?  But  it  is 
for  me  rather  to  indicate  the  problem  than  to  pro- 
pose a  solution,  and  I  believe  that  this  latter  should 
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he  formulated  most  clearly  and  precisely.  The  sub- chapter  in 
ject  is  ditticiiltj  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  exag- 
gerate its  importance,  for  tLc  question  of  armed 
peace  is  not  only  boimd  closely  to  that  of  public 
wecaUli  and  of  tlie  highest  form  of  progress,  but  also 
to  the  question  of  social  peace.  This  is  one  more 
reason  why  we  should  give  to  our  discussions  clear 
and  formal  bases,  llence^  for  example,  we  .should 
ask  whether  the  agreement  should  provide  for  the 
number  of  the  effective  forces  or  for  the  amount  of 
the  budget  of  military  expenses,  or  for  both  of  these 
points.  Ilow  should  the  numbers  be  fixed  and  veri- 
fied ?  Should  the  anuies  of  to-day  be  taken  as  the 
basis  for  the  designation  V  Are  naval  forces  to  be 
treated  the  same  as  armies  ?  What  shall  be  done 
about  the  defence  of  colonies? 

''  I  hope  that  our  eminent  President,  His  Excel- 
lency M,  de  Staal,  who  will  now  address  us,  will 
enlighten  us  on  all  these  different  points." 

AL  de  Staal  thereupon  spoke  as  follows :  — 
"Mk,  Pkesidext;  I  wish  t^>  add  a  few  words  to  Speech  of 
the  eloquent  remarks  which  you  have  just  made. 
I  should  like  to  state  precisely  the  thought  by  which 
the  Russian  Government  lias  been  inspired,  and  to 
indicate  at  the  same  time  the  different  stages  through 
which  the  question  whicli  now  occupies  ne,  has 
passed.  Since  the  month  of  August,  1898,  the  Rus* 
fiian  Government  has  invited  the  Powers  to  seek  by 
the  aid  of  international  discussion  the  most  effica- 
cious means  of   settiug  a  limit  to   the    progressive 
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development  of  armaments.  A  cordial  and  sympa- 
thetic welcome  was  given  to  the  request  of  the 
Imperial  Gf>vernment   by  all   the   Powers  who  are 

here  represented.  At  the  same  time,  notwithstand- 
ing the  entliusiai^m  with  which  tliis  proposition  was 
received,  the  Russian  Government  considered  it  neces- 
sary to  gatlier  more  definite  information  from  the 
various  Cabinets  fur  the  purpose  of  deciding  whetlier 
the  time  was  really  favorable  for  the  convocation 
of  a  Conference,  of  which  the  first  object  would 
properly  be  this  restriction  of  armaments.  The  re- 
sponses whit'li  were  given  to  us^  the  acceptance  uf 
the  programme  sketched  in  the  Circular  of  December 
3O5  18DB,  and  in  which  tlie  first  point  looked  to  the 
non-augmentation,  for  a  fixed  term,  of  the  existing 
armieSj  led  ns  to  decide  in  favor  of  taking  the  initia- 
tive in  the  Peace  Conference.  It  is  thus,  gentlemen, 
that  we  (ind  ourselves  united  at  The  Hague,  animated 
by  a  spirit  of  conciliation,  in  which  our  good  will 
confronts  a  common  work  to  be  accomplished. 

*' Let  ns  examine  the  essential  point  wliich  has 
been  referred  to  this  committee, —  it  is  the  question 
of  the  limitation  of  budgets  and  of  actual  armaments. 
It  seems  to  me  indispensably  necessary  to  insist  that 
this  important  question  should  be  made  the  subject 
of  a  most  profound  study,  constituting,  as  it  does, 
the  first  purpose  for  which  we  are  here  united,  that 
of  alleviating,  as  far  as  possible,  the  dreadful  burden 
which  weighs  upon  the  peoples,  and  which  hinders 
their  material  and  even  moral  development.  The 
forces  of  human  activity  are  absorbed  in  an  increas- 
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ing  proportion  by  the  expenses  of  the  military  and  cimpter  m 
naval  budgets.  As  General  Den  Beer  Poortugael  has 
said  &o  eloquently,  it  is  the  most  important  functions 
of  civilized  governments  which  are  paralyzed  by  this 
state  of  affairs,  and  which  are  thus  relegated  to  the 
scond  place.  Armed  peace  to-day  causes  more  con- 
siderable expense  than  the  most  burdensome  war  of 
former  times.  If  one  of  our  great  committees  has 
been  cliarged  with  the  duty  of  alleviating  or  mitigating 
the  horrors  of  war,  it  is  to  you,  gentlemen,  that  the 
equally  grand  task  has  been  assigned  to  alleviate  the 
burdens  of  peace,  especially  those  which  result  from 
incessant  competition  in  the  way  of  armaments.  I 
may  be  permitted  to  hope  that  on  this  point,  at  least, 
the  desires  of  anxious  populations  who  are  following 
our  labors  with  a  constant  interest  shall  not  be  balked. 
The  disiippolntmeut  would  be  crueL  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  I  ask  you  to  give  all  of  your  attention  to 
the  proposition  which  the  technical  delegates  of  Russia 
will  present  to  you-  You  will  see  that  these  propo- 
sitions constitute  in  very  truth  a  minimum.  la  it 
necessary  for  me  to  declare  that  we  are  not  speaking 
of  Utopias  or  chimerical  measures  ?  We  are  not  con- 
sidering disarmament.  Wliat  we  are  hoping  for,  is  to 
attain  a  limitation  —  a  halt  in  the  ascending  course 
of  armaments  and  expenses.  We  propose  this  with 
the  eonviction  that  if  such  an  agreement  is  estab- 
lished, progress  in  other  directions  will  be  made  — 
.slowly  perhaps,  but  surely.  Immobility  is  an  iuipos- 
pybilitv  in  historv,  and  if  we  shall  only  be  able  for 
Siome  years  to  provide  for  a  certain  stability,  every- 
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Chapter  HI  thing  points  to  the  belief  that  a  tendency  toward  a 
diminutiun  of  milit-ary  charges  will  be  able  to  grow 
and  to  develop.  Such  a  movement  would  correspond 
entirely  tu  the  ideas  which  have  hispired  the  Russian 
circulars.  But  we  have  not  yet  att^iined  to  this  point. 
For  the  moment  we  aspire  to  the  attainment  of  sta- 
bility for  a  fixed  liiiutation  of  the  number  of  effec- 
tives and  of  military  budgets.'* 


Russian 
proposals. 


General  Den  BeerPoortugael  of  Holland  followed  in 
a  most  eloquent  and  brilliant  address,  which  was  in 
the  nature  of  a  general  exhortation  and  an  elabora- 
tion of  the  ideas  expressed  by  M.  de  Staal ;  where- 
upon Colonel  Gilinsky  of  Russia  presented  the  text 
of  the  two  proposals  submitted  on  behalf  of  the 
Russian  Government,  as  follows  :  — 

'*  L   As  to  armies :  — 

*^  1.  An  international  agreement  for  the  term  of 
five  3'ears,  stipulating  for  the  non-augmentation 
of  the  present  number  of  trooi>s  kept  in  time  of 
peace. 

'^  2.  The  deterrnination,  in  case  of  such  an  agree- 
ment,  if  it  is  possible^  of  the  number  of  troops  to  be 
kept  in  time  of  peace  by  all  of  the  Powers,  not 
including  Colonial  trottps. 

**  3.  The  maintenance,  for  the  term  of  five  years, 
of  the  amount  of  the  military  budget  in  force  at  the 
present  time. 

"  II.   As  regards  navies :  — 

**1.  The  acceptance  in  principle  of  fixing  for  a 
term  of  three  years  the  amount  of  the  naval  budget^ 
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and  an  agreement  not  to  increase  the  total  amount  chapter  in 
for  this  triennial  period^  and  the  obligation  to  pub- 
lish during  this  period,  in  advance:  — 

*■  (a)  The  total  tonnage  of  luen-of-war  which  it  is 
proposed  to  construct,  without  giving  in  detail  the 
types  of  ships, 

"(6)  The  number  of  officers  and  crews  in  the 
navy, 

*'  (c)  The  expenses  of  coast  fortifications,  includ- 
ing fortresses^  dockn,  arsenals,  etc.** 

Colonel  Gilinsky  said  that  the  programme  of  the  RpeeL^u  of 
Russian  Government  had  in  view  two  objects,  —  the(iun»"kyo( 
first  was  humanitarian,  diminishing   the   possibility  ^'^^"** 
of  war,  and  as  far  as  possible  its  evils  and  calami- 
ties; the  second  was   founded   upon  economic   con- 
siderations, namely:  to  diminish  so  far  as  possible 
the   enormous  weight  of   pecuniary   charges   which 
all  the  nations  are  obliged  to  supply  for  tlie  supj,x)rt 
of  their  armies  in  time  of  |:ieace. 

With  regard  to  the  first  object,  the  committees 
to  which  have  been  referred  the  questions  of  arbitra- 
tion, good  offices,  the  law.s  and  usages  of  war,  and 
the  adaptation  of  the  principles  of  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention to  naval  warfare,  were  now  busily  engaged  j 
but  Colonel  Gilinsky,  while  hoping  that  their  labors 
would  be  crowned  with  great  success,  asked  whether 
the  peoples  represented  at  the  Conference  would  be 
entirely  satisfied  if  nothing  whatever  was  done  at 
the  Conference  to  lift  this  heavy  load  which  they 
were  bearing  in  time  of  peace,  and  which  was  so 
enonuous  that  open  war  had  been  considered  almost 
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preferable  to  the  indefinite  continuance  of  such 
unbearable  conditions. 

Colonel  Gilinsky  proceeded  to  examine  the  argu- 
ment that  the  expenditure  of  money  for  the  support 
of  the  army  was  a  benefit  to  the  country  because 
the  money  was  kept  in  the  country' ;  and  he  pointed 
out  the  difficulty  of  setting  a  limit  to  continued 
increase  of  armaments  on  the  part  of  any  country 
which  considered  itself  in  danger,  except  by  virtue 
of  an  international  agreement.  He  claimed  that  the 
Russian  proposals  were  not  in  themselves  novel,  since 
they  simply  extended  over  the  entire  world  principles 
which  had  been  accepted  in  many  of  the  countries 
here  represented.  In  Germany  the  strength  of  the 
army  was  fixed  every  seven  years:  in  Russia  the 
military  budget  was  fixed  for  a  term  of  five  years. 
The  term  might  be  shorter  if  the  Conference  so 
decided. 

"  We  suggest  nothing  new,"  he  remarked,  "  except 
the  decision  and  the  courage  to  ascertain  the  facts, 
and  to  say  that  the  time  has  come  to  call  a  halt. 
Russia  proposes  this  to  you :  she  invites  you  to  set 
a  limit  to  the  further  increase  of  military  forces  at  a 
moment  when  she  herself  is  far  from  having  attained 
the  maximum  in  this  development,  for  we  Russians 
do  not  call  upon  more  than  twenty-six  to  twenty- 
nine  and  one-half  per  cent  of  our  young  men  to  enter 
the  ranks,  whereas  other  States  require  twice  as  great 
a  percentage  or  even  more.  There  is  thus  no  selfish 
interest  in  the  Russian  proposal.  It  is  a  purely 
humanitarian  idea,  and  a  proposition  with  an  eco- 
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nomic  feature  whicli  you  can  entertain  and  discuss cbapteriii 
in  absolute  confidence." 

Colonel  Gilinsky  railed  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  Kussiaii  proposition  was  the  only  one  upon  the 
subject  which  had  been  submitted  to  tlie  Conference, 
but  assured  all  the  members  that  any  alternative 
proposition*  modification,  or  suggestion  for  amend- 
ment couiiug  fn»in  any  other  country  would  be  most 
welcome.  He  hoped  the  question  would  be  care- 
fully and  freely  discussed.  As  for  disannamentj  he 
repeated  that  it  was  neither  practicable  nor  desirable 
to  discuss  that  question  until  un  agreement  had  been 
reached  regarding  a  limitation  tif  present  armamenta. 
He  closed  as  follows  :  — 

'^  The  idea  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia  is  grand  and 
generous.  Misunderstood  at  lirst,  it  now  commands 
the  approval  of  all  peoples^  for  the  people  have  at 
last  understood  that  this  idea  has  in  view  nothing  but 
peace  and  the  prosperity  of  all.  The  seed  has  fallen 
into  fruitful  soil  —  the  human  mind  is  aroused  — 
it  is  working  to  make  it  germinate,  and  f^ion  I  am 
sure  this  seed  will  bear  beautiful  fruit.  If  not  this 
iirst  Conference,  it  w^ill  be  a  future  Conference  which 
will  accept  the  idea»  for  it  responds  to  the  wants  of 
the  nations.  We  are  here,  gentlemen,  to  cultivate 
this  idea,  to  solve  this  problem*  Do  not  let  us  yield 
the  honor  to  others.  Let  us  make  a  supreme  effort, 
and  with  good-will  and  eoufidencej  I  hope  we  shall 
arrive  at  the  very  agreement  so  ardently  desired  by 
all  nations/* 

At  the  next  meeting  of  the  First  Committee  on 
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Chapter  III  Jiuic  27,  Coluuel  Gllinsky  gave  a  few  additional 
explanations  of  the  Russian  proposal,  the  most 
important  being,  that,  while  Russia  had  no  colonies 
in  t)ie  strict  sense  of  the  term,  she  owned  territories 
at  a  ver}^  great  distance  from  Europe,  and  he  con- 
sequently proposed  to  treat  troops  serving  in  the 
Central  Asia  and  the  Amur  districts  like  the  col- 
onial troops  of  other  Powers ;  that  is  to  my,  to 
place  no  limitation  upon  their  numbers. 

General  Gross  von  ydnvarzlioll  of  Germany  there- 
upon spoke  as  follows  :  — 
Speech  of  ''  Gektlemex  :    Our    honored    colleague,   Colonel 

Sciiwarzijofi,  Giliusk^',  has  requested  us  not  to  vote,  but  to  discuss 
the  propositions  which  have  been  furmulated  in  his 
report  on  the  Hrst  point  of  the  Circular  of  Count 
MoiiraviefE.  I  feel  constrained  to  comply  with  this 
request,  and  to  express  my  opinion,  and  I  ?*hal]  do  so 
with  perfect  frankness,  and  without  any  reserv^ation. 
In  the  meanwhile,  howt?ver,  I  should  like  to  sav  a 
few  words  in  reply  to  General  Den  Beer  Poortngael, 
who  made  iiimself  the  warm  defender  of  these  propo- 
sitions even  before  tliey  had  been  submitted  to  us. 
He  did  so  in  very  elevated  and  picturesque  language, 
for  which  I  envy  him,  and  uf  which  we  all  recognize 
the  high  eloquence.  But  I  am  unable  to  agree  with 
all  the  ideas  which  he  has  expi-essed.  There  is  a 
Latin  proverb  which  says,  "^Qim  facet  constntire  vide- 
aiifi\*  and  I  should  not  like  to  have  my  wileiice  taken 
as  consent*  I  can  hardly  believe  that  among  my 
honored  colleagues  there  is  a  single  one  ready  to 
state  that  his  Sovereign,  his  Government,  is  engaged 
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in  working  for  the  inevitable  ruin,  the  slow  bnt  sure  chapter  ni 
annihilatiun  of  his  country.  I  have  no  mandate  to 
speak  fur  iiiy  honored  colleagues,  but  so  far  as  Ger- 
many 18  concerned,  I  am  able  tu  completely  reassure 
her  friends  and  to  relieve  all  well-meant  anxiety. 
The  German  j^ople  is  not  crnshed  under  the  weight 
of  charges  and  taxeSj  —  it  is  not  hanging  on  the  brink 
of  an  abyss  ;  it  is  not  approachhig  oxbaustion  and 
ruin.  Quite  tlie  contrary  ;  public  and  private  wealth 
is  increasing,  the  general  welfare  and  standard  of 
life  is  being  raised  from  one  year  to  another.  So  far 
as  compulsory  niilitary  service  is  concerned,  wliicli  is 
8o  closely  connected  with  those  questions,  the  Ger- 
man does  not  regard  this  as  a  heavy  burden,  but  as  a 
eacred  and  patriotic  duty  to  which  he  owes  his  coun- 
try's existence,  its  prosperity,  and  its  future, 

"  I  return  tu  the  propositions  of  Colonel  Gi]inskj> 
and  tAj  the  arginnents  which  have  been  advanced,  and 
which  to  my  miud  are  not  quite  consistent  with  each 
other.  On  the  one  hand,  it  is  feared  that  escessive 
armaments  may  bring  about  war;  on  the  other,  that 
tlie  exhaustion  of  national  wealth  will  make  war  im- 
possilile.  As  for  me,  I  have  too  much  confidence  in 
the  wisdom  of  sovereigns  and  nations  to  share  such 
fears.  On  the  one  hand,  it  is  pretended  that  noth- 
ing is  asked  but  tliintrs  whicli  have  existed  fur  a  long 
time  in  some  countries^  and  which  therefore  present 
no  technical  difliculties;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  said 
that  this  is  truly  a  very  difficult  question,  the  solu- 
tion of  which  would  require  a  supreme  effort.  I  am 
entirely  of  the  latter  opinion.     We  shall  encounter 
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Speech  rjf  technical  in  a  somewhat  wider  sense  of  the  term.  I 
Sohwarzhuff.  beueve  that  the  question  m  eftectires  cannot  be 
regarded  by  itself  alone,  disconnected  from  a  number 
of  other  questions  to  which  it  is  quite  subordinated. 
Such  questiunSj  for  instance,  as  the  state  of  public 
instruction,  the  length  of  time  of  active  military  ser- 
viccj  the  number  of  established  regiments,  the  effec- 
tives of  eiieh  army  unit,  the  number  and  duration  of 
the  drills  or  military  obligations  of  tlic  reserves,  the 
location  of  the  dlSerent  army  corps,  the  railway  sys- 
tem^ the  number  and  situation  of  fortified  places.  In 
a  modern  army  all  of  these  belong  together  and  form 
the  national  defence  which  each  people  has  organized 
according  to  its  character,  its  history,  and  its  tradi- 
tionSj  taking  into  account  its  economical  resources, 
its  geographical  situation,  and  the  duties  incumbent 
upon  it,  1  believe  that  it  would  be  very  difficult  to 
substitute  for  such  an  eminently  national  task  an 
international  convention.  It  would  be  impossible  to 
determine  the  extent  and  the  force  of  one  single 
portion  of  this  complicated  mccliaiiism.  It  is  impos- 
sible Lu  speak  of  eft'ecLtves  without  taking  into  account 
the  other  elements  which  I  have  enumerated  in  a 
most  incomplete  manner.  Furthermore,  mention  has 
been  made  only  of  troops  stationed  in  the  larger 
cities,  and  with  this  CoKmel  Gilinsky  agrees;  but 
there  is  territory  wliicli  iuay  nut  be  a  part  of  the  par- 
ticular country,  but  which  may  be  so  near  that  troops 
stationed  there  would  certainly  participate  in  a  con- 
tinental   war.     And    the    countries   over  aea — how 
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could  they  ever  admit  a  limitation  of  their  armies chaptec ni 
if  colonial  troops,  which  alone  menace  them,  are  not 
to  be  affected  by  this  convention  ? 

'*  Gentlemen :  I  have  simply  indicated  from  a 
general  point  of  view  some  of  the  rea.sons  which, 
according  to  my  view,  prevent  the  realisation  of  the 
desire  which  is  surely  shared  by  us  all,  to  arrive  at 
an  a*rreement  on  the  question  before  us.  Permit  me 
to  add  a  few  words  regMrdiiig  the  .special  situation  of 
the  country  which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent  in 
this  body.  In  Germany  the  number  of  effectives  is 
fixed  by  an  agreement  between  the  Government  and 
the  Keiolistag,  and  in  order  not  to  repeat  every  year 
the  same  debates,  the  number  was  fixed  for  seven  and 
later  for  five  years.  This  is  one  of  the  arguments 
advanced  by  Colonel  Gilinsky  when  lie  declared  that 
he  asks  of  us  notliing  new.  At  first  sit^ht,  gentle- 
men, it  w^uuld  seem  that  such  an  an*angeinent  might 
facilitate  our  adhesion  to  a  similar  proposition;  but 
apart  from  the  fact  that  there  is  a  great  difference 
between  a  municipal  law  and  an  international  con- 
vention, it  is  precisely  our  *  quinquennate '  which 
prevents  us  from  making  the  proposed  agreement. 
There  arc  two  reasons  against  it :  first,  the  internar 
tional  period  of  five  years  would  not  synchronize 
with  our  national  period*  and  this  would  be  a  grave 
obstacle;  furthermore,  the  military  law  which  is 
today  in  force  does  not  fix  a  specified  number  of 
effectives,  but  on  the  contrary  it  provides  for  a  con- 
tinuous increase  up  to  1902  or  10(13,  in  which  year  tlie 
reorganization  begun  this  year  will  have  been  termi- 
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Chapter  til  natcd-  Up  to  tlien  it  would  be  impossible  for  us  to 
mfiintain,  even  for  two  consecutive  years,  the  same 
number  of  e£fectives."  ^ 


Answer  of 

t'olunel 

GiHaaky, 


Colonel  Gilinsky  replied  briefly  to  tbe  arguments 
of  General  von  Schwarzlioff.  He  considered  it  possi- 
ble  to  meet  tbe  objections  based  upon  tbe  present 
laws  of  Germany-  Regarding  tbe  prosperity  of 
States,  Colonel  Gilinsky  said  tbat  he  did  not  claim 
that  all  countries  were  being  inipoverislied  —  there 
are  those  which  progress  notwithstanding  military 
charges,  but  still  the  hitter  were  certahdy  not  a  help 
to  public  prosperity.  Successive  armaments  w^ere 
not  of  a  nature  to  increase  the  wealtli  of  guv^eru- 
meiits,  even  though  they  might  be  profitable  to  some 
persons*  He  conceded  that  the  question  of  railways 
exercises  a  great  influence  upon  the  defence  of  a 
country— an  army  would  liave  to  be  mut.'h  more 
numerous  if  the  boundaries  couM  not  be  quickly 
defended  from  the  interior,  wiili  tbe  assist^ince  of  an 
effecti^'e  railway  system.  With  regard  to  the  coun- 
tries beyond  sea,  lie  admitted  that  exceptions  would 
have  to  be  made  on  tbe  subject  of  colonial  troops, 
bnt  he  thought  that  while  no  hard-and-fast  rule 
could  be  laid  di>\vu,  the  way  might  be  found  to 
satisfy,  if  not  all,  at  least  a  great  number. 

General  von  Schwarzhoff,  in  reply,  feared  that  be 

*  The  Piitin*  subject  of  disarmament,  or  a  limitation  of  flrmamenl8 
in  its  varitius  afl]H'cti5,  in  treated  in  i\  niiLaterly  jnaiiucr,  in  ChapUT  XH'- 
(p.  4i'>(0  of  Schlief,  Der  Frieda  in  Europa,  where  the  reader  will  fiml 
BotTie  of  General  voti  Sehwurzhoft's  view'8  amplified,  and  otltfirs  con- 
troverted* 
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had  not  been  completely  understood.     He  would  not  chapter  iii 
deny  that  other  means,  perhaps  raore  humane,  might  Tiej>iy  of 

ir  li  1  ji  *  !■  'T  Oeneral  von 

be  lotina  to  speuu  money,  than  m  supplying  military  schw&raiiojT. 
armaments.  He  merely  wished  to  answer  language 
which,  iiccordiug  to  his  ideas,  was  surely  exaggerated. 
The  number  of  etlcctives  alone  gave  no  proper  basis 
for  comparison  of  the  strength  of  armies,  because 
there  was  a  great  number  of  other  considerations 
which  had  to  be  regarded.  Without  touching  the 
number  of  its  effectives,  any  power  could  vastly 
increase  its  belligerent  strength.  The  equilibrium 
which  is  now  supposed  to  exist  would  then  be  de- 
stroyed, and  in  order  to  reestablish  it,  governments 
nnist  be  left  free  to  choose  the  means  best  suited  to 
their  requirements. 

Jonkheer  van  Karnebcek  of  Holland  supported  the  speech  of 
views  advanced  by  his  colleague,  General  Den  Beer  Kamt-beefc, 
PoortugaeL  witliout  ignoring  the  great  force  of  the 
objections  raised  by  General  von  Schwarzhoff,  and  he 
called  particular  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  forces 
of  anarchy  and  unrest  in  eacli  country  would  be  the 
only  ones  to  profit  directly  by  the  failure  of  the 
Conference  to  agree  upon  some  limitation  of  the  in- 
crease of  armaments. 

M.  Stancioff  of  Bidgaria  declared  that  his  Govern- 
ment would  cordially  support  any  proposition  for  a 
limitation  of  armaments.  He  declared  that  armed 
peace  was  minous,  especially  for  small  countries 
whose  wants  were  enormous  and  who  had  everything 
to  gain  by  using  their  resources  fctr  the  development 
of  industry,  agriculture,  and   general  progress.     He 
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Chapter  in  repudiated  tlie  idea  that  the  proposition  before  the 
Conference  impaired  the  liberty  of  nations,  For  this 
reason  Bulgaria  hail  warmly  welcomed  the  circular 
of  Count  Monravieff,  and  was  prepared  to  support 
every  movement  tending  toward  the  practical  reali- 
zation of  the  ideas  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia. 
Aiipointmeut  After  a  fufthef  brief  discussion,  the  chairman,  M, 
Committees.  Bccmaert,  suggested  the  appouitment  of  a  committee 
to  which  the  Russian  proposals  sliould  be  referred. 

M.  Bourgeois  of  Franeu  suggested  that  the  smaller 
states,  which  were  necessarily  inclined  toward  the 
maintenance  of  peace,  should  be  represented  equally 
with  the  Great  Powers,  and  the  motion  of  the  chair- 
man was  adopted  by  the  following  vote  :  — 

Ayes:  United  States  of  America,  Belgium,  Spain, 
France,  Great  Britain,  Italy,  Japan,  Netherlands, 
Persia,  Portugal,  Rouuiania,  Russia,  Servia^  Sweden 
and  Norway,  China,  Turkey,  and  Bulgaria,  (17). 

Noes:  Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  (2). 

Abstentions :  Denmark,  Greece*  Switzerland*  (3). 

The    snb-couimittee    for   the    examination    of    the 
military  pujposals  was  c<:»nstituted  as  follows:  — 
Miiitnry-  Mii.jor-(ieueral  Gross  vou  Sehwarzhotf  of  Gernumy, 

General  Mouuier  of  France,  Colonel  Gilinsky  of  Russia, 
General  Sir  John  Ardagli  of  Great  Britain,  Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel von  Khuopachof  Austria,  General  Zuecari 
of  Italy,  Captiiin  Ihandstrom  of  Sweden,  Colonel 
Coanda  of  Roumania,  and  M.  Raflfalovich  of  Russiii, 
Secretary. 

The  naval  portion  of  the  Russian  proposals  was 
referred  to  another  sub-committee,  consistini^  of  M. 
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de  Bille  of  Denmark,  Count  Soltjk  of  Austria,  Captain  chapter  iii 
Sclieine  of  Russia,  and  NL  Corragioui  d*  Orelli  of  Siani. 

At  tlie  next  meeting  of  the  First  Committee  under 
the  Presidency  of  M.  Beeniaert  on  Jane  3()j  M. 
Mijatovitch  of  Servia  took  the  floor,  and  in  a  speech 
of  great  force  declared  the  adiiesiun  of  liis  country  to 
the  ideas  expressed  by  Count  Moiiravieff,  and  formu- 
lated iu  tlie  liu^saian  proposals. 

The  military  sub-committee  appoiiited  at  the  last  Report  of 
session,  to  which  was  referred  the  examination  of  thecomaiHiee. 
first  proposal,  reported  through  M.  Beernaert  as  fol- 
lows ;  '*  The  members  of  the  committee,  to  whom  was 
referred  the  proposition  of  Colonel  Gilinsky,  regard- 
ing the  first  point  in  the  Circular  of  Count  Mouravieff, 
after  two  meetings,  report,  that  with  the  exception 
of  Colonel  Gilinsky  they  are  unanimously  of  the  opin* 
ion,  first,  that  it  would  be  very  difficult  ta  fix,  even 
for  a  period  of  five  years,  the  number  of  effectives, 
without  regulating  at  the  same  time  other  elements 
of  iiati<:>nal  defence ;  second,  that  it  would  be  no  less 
difficult  to  regulate  b}^  international  agreement  the 
element?*  of  tliis  defence,,  organisced  in  every  country 
Upon  a  different  principle.  In  consequence,  the 
committee  regrets  not  being  able  to  approve  the 
proposition  made  in  the  name  of  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment. A  majority  of  its  members  believe  that  a 
more  profound  study  of  the  question  by  the  Govern- 
ments themselves  would  be  desirable." 


General  Zuccari  of  Italy  declared  that  the  num- 
ber  of   effectives    for    peace    of    the    Italian   army 
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Speecli  of 
Bfipoii  lie 
Btldt  of 
&w«f!€ii  and 
Nonray, 


was  fixed  by  organic  laws,  which  his  Government 
had  no  intention  of  changing,  and  that  it  must 
therefore  reserve  to  itself  complete  liberty  of  action 
with  regard  to  any  international  agreement  on  the 
subject. 

Baron  de  Bildt  of  Sweden  and  Norway  spoke  as 
follows :  — 

"  I  venture  to  say  that  in  no  country  have  the 
Russian  proposals  been  received  -^vith  a  more  spon- 
taneous and  more  sincere  sympatliy  than  in  Sweden 
and  Norway.  Profoundly  convinced  of  the  necessity 
of  peace,  we  have  for  nearly  a  century  pursued  a 
policy  which  looks  to  nothing  but  the  maintenance 
of  good  relations  with  other  Powers,  and  our  military 
establishments  have  always  had  only  one  objectj  — 
the  protection  of  our  independence  and  the  maijiten- 
ance  of  neutrality.  A  message  of  peace,  having  in 
view  a  limitation  of  the  armaments  which  now  weigh 
heavily  upon  the  world,  could  not  be  otherwise  than 
welcome  to  us,  and  it  could  not  come  from  any  better 
source  than  from  our  powerful  neighbor.  If^  not- 
withstanding all  this,  we  cannot  approve  the  proposi- 
tions formulated  by  Colonel  Gilinsky,  it  is  not  because 
we  have  not  the  same  desire  as  he,  regarding  that 
which  is  to  be  done,  but  because  we  find  ourselves 
confronted  \vith  an  hnportant  question  of  form.  The 
Russiun  propositions  make  nu  difference  between 
armies  organized  according  to  the  principles  of  mod- 
ern military  science  and  those  which  are  still  governed 
by  former  conditions,  possibly  superannuated,  or  those 
which  are  at  present  iu  a  state   of  transformation. 
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Moreover,  they  make  no  distinction  between  armies cuapteriu 
constituting  a  complete  military  weapon,  equally 
adapted  to  attack  or  defence,  and  those  which,  either 
by  the  short  duration  of  service  or  by  their  distinctive 
qualities,  manifestly  are  intended  to  have  only  a  de- 
fensive character.  Thia  is  precisely  the  case  with 
tlie  Swedish  and  Norwegian  armies,  organized  on  the 
basis  of  obligatory  service  of  at  least  some  months, 
and  being  now  in  a  stage  of  transformation.  When 
I  state  that  the  greater  number  of  cadres  of  the 
Swedish  army  exists  under  a  system  dating  back  two 
centuries,  1  believe  I  have  said  enough  to  convince 
you  that  this  is  not  an  organization  Aihicb  we  could 
agree  to  maintain  even  for  five  years.  We  have, 
therefore,  not  given  our  vote  in  favor  of  the  Russian 
proposition,  such  as  it  has  been  formulated,  and  I 
state  this  fact  with  the  aincerest  regret  —  I  may  say 
more,  with  great  sorrow  —  for,  gentlemen^  we  are 
about  to  ternunate  our  labors,  recognizing  that  we 
have  been  confronted  by  one  of  the  most  important 
problems  of  the  century,  and  confessing  that  we  have 
done  very  little  toward  solving  it*  It  is  not  for  us 
to  indulge  in  illusions ;  when  the  results  of  our  labors 
shall  have  become  known,  there  will  arise,  notwith- 
standing all  that  we  have  done  for  arbitration,  the 
Red  Cross,  etc.j  one  grand  cry, '  This  ii^  not  enough,' 
and  most  of  us  in  oiu'  conscience  will  have  to  admit 
the  justice  of  this  cry.  It  is  true,  our  conscience  will 
also  tell  us,  as  a  consolation,  that  we  have  done  our 
duty,  for  we  have  evidently  followed  our  instructions ; 
but  I  venture  to  say  that  our  duty  is  not  finished, 
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flpew^h  of 
Bnrnii  itn 
bn<U  of 
Swyflew  awd 


and  that  there  3*et  remains  something  else  to  accom- 
plisli.  Let  me  explain  what  I  mean.  The  act  of  the 
Rus>sian  Emperor  lias  ah-eady  been  covered  with  all 
the  flowers  of  rhetoric^  by  men  much  more  eloquent 
than  L  Let  me  content  myself  with  saying,  that  while 
the  idea  is  grand  and  beautiful,  and  while  it  responds  to 
a  desire  felt  by  millions  u[X)n  juillions  of  men,  it  may 
further  be  said  that  it  cannot  die.  If  the  Emperor 
will  only  add  the  virtue  of  perseverance  to  the  nobil- 
ity of  heart  and  the  generosity  of  spirit  which  he 
has  shown  throughout  the  Peace  Conference,  the 
triumph  of  his  laboi*s  la  assured.  He  has  received 
from  Providence  not  only  the  gift  of  power,  but  also 
that  of  youth.  If  the  generation  to  which  we  belong 
is  not  destined  to  accomplish  this  work,  he  may 
count  upon  tliat  which  will  soon  come  to  take  our 
pla*;ea.  To  him  belongs  tlie  future,  but  in  the  mean- 
while we,  who  wish  to  be,  eacli  one  in  his  own  small 
sphere  of  activity,  his  humble  and  faithful  co-laborers, 
we  have  the  duty  to  seek,  ami  to  explain  to  our 
Governments  with  entire  frankness  and  entire  ve- 
racity, each  imj)erfection*  each  omission  whicli  may  he 
shown  in  the  preparation  or  the  execution  of  this 
work,  and  to  tenacioiisly  strive  after  the  means  of 
doing  better  and  doing  more,  whctlier  this  means  be 
found  in  new  conferences,  in  direct  negotiations,  or 
simply  in  the  policy  of  a  good  example.  This  is  the 
duty  which  it  remains  for  ns  to  fulfil." 


The   speech    of   Baron  dc   Bildt  was  warmly  ap-' 
plauded  and  created  a  profound  impression. 
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M.  Bourgeois  thereupon  took  the  floor,  and  spoke  chaplain 
as  follows :  — 

"I    have    been    happy  to    listen    to    the   elociLient^'^J'^^*^'^"^ ^^* 

*  * ''  .  *  bouriit-ols  of 

remarks  wliich  Baron  de  Bildt  has   just   delivjrTed.Frtuiue. 
They  express  not  only  my  personal  sentiments  and 
those  of  my  colleagues  of  the  French  delegation,  but  I 

T  ;un  sure  tliat  they  also  express  the  feelitigs  of  the 
entire  Cunference.  I  wish  to  join  in  the  appeal  which 
the  delegate  of  Sweden  and  Norway  has  just  made. 
I  believe  that  to  express  completely  the  thought  by 
which  It  was  animated,  the  coniniittee  nuLst  do  suine- 
ihiii";  more.  I  have  read  carefully  the  text  of  the 
conclusions  adopted  by  the  sub-committee.  This 
report  shows  with  great  precision  and  force  the  diffi- 
culties now  in  the  way  of  the  adoption  of  an  inter- 
natiuiial  treaty  for  the  limitation  of  efftnU.ives.  It 
wiis  for  tlic  [jurpose  of  examining  these  practical 
didiculties  tliat  the  subject  was  referred  to  this  sub- 
committee, and  no  one  can  think  of  criticising  the 
manner  in  which  it  has  accomplished  its  task.  But 
thin  first  counnittee  of  the  Conference  sliould  con- 
sider the  problem  presented  by  the  first  paragraph 
of  the  circular  of  Count  Monravieff  from  a  point 
of  view  more  general  and  more  elevated.  We  cer- 
tainly do  not  wi^h  to  remain  indifferent  to  a  ques- 
tion of  principle  presented  to  the  civilized  world  by 
the  generous  initiative  of  Hiw  Majesty  the  Emperor 
of  Russia,  It  seems  to  me  necessary  that  an  addi- 
tional resolution  should  be  adopted  by  us,  to  express 
more  clearly  the  sentiment  wliich  animated  the  last 
speaker,  and  which  makes  us  all  hope  and  wish  that 
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Chapter  III     the  work  here  begun  may  not  be  abandoned.     The 
Speech  ot  M.  question  of  principle  may  be  stated  very  simply.     Is 

ltLjiir);t:nia  of     ■1-11  1-       -         1  'T'  1  1*1 

Fram:e.  it  cleKuuble  to  luiiit  the  military  charges  which  now 
weigh  upon  the  world  ?  1  listened  with  great  care 
in  the  last  session  to  the  remarkable  sj>eech  of 
General  von  Schwarzhoff.  He  presented  with  the 
greatest  pos^iible  force  the  technic^al  objeetions  which, 
accordiDj^^  to  his  view,  prevented  the  committee  from 
adopting  the  propositions  u£  Colonel  Gilinsky.  It 
did  not,  however,  seem  to  me  that  he  at  the  same 
time  sufficiently  recognized  the  general  ideas  in  pur- 
suance of  which  we  are  here  nnited.  He  showed  us 
that  Germany  is  easily  supporting  the  expense  of 
its  military  organization^  and  he  remhided  ns  that 
notwithstanding  this,  his  country  was  enjoying  a 
very  great  measure  of  commercial  prosperity,  I 
belong  to  a  country  which  also  supports  readily  all 
personal  and  linancial  obligations  imposed  by  nutiunal 
defence  upon  its  citizens,  and  we  have  the  hope  to 
show  to  the  world  next  year  that  we  have  not  gone 
back  in  our  productive  activity,,  and  have  not  been 
hindered  in  the  hicrease  iff  our  financial  prosperity. 
But  General  von  Schwarzhoff  will  surely  recognize 
with  me  that  if  in  his  country,  as  well  as  in  mine, 
the  great  resources,  which  arc  now  devoted  to  mili- 
tary organization,  would,  at  least  in  part,  be  put  to 
the  service  of  peaceful  and  productive  activity,  the 
grand  total  of  the  |)rusperity  of  each  country  would 
not  cease  to  increase  at  an  even  more  ra)>id  rate, 
It  is  this  idea  which  we  ought  not  only  to  express 
here   among   ourscdves*   but   which,  if   possible,  we 
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should  declare  before  the  public  opinion  of  the  world,  ciiapur  iii 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  if  I  were  obliged  to  vote  on 
the  queJ!^tioll  put  m  the  first  paragraj>h  of  the  propo- 
sition of  Colouel  Giliusky,  1  wcuild  not  liesitatc  to 
vote  in  the  affirmative,  BesideSj  we  have  hardly  the 
right  here  to  consider  only  whether  our  particular 
country  i^upports  the  expense  of  armed  peace.  Our 
duty  is  higher.  It  is  the  general  situation  uf  all 
nations  which  we  have  been  snninioned  to  consider. 
In  other  words,  we  are  not  only  t<j  vote  on  ([ue-stions 
appertaining  to  our  special  situation*  If  there  is  a 
general  idea  which  might  iservc  to  attain  universal 
good,  it  is  our  duty  to  enianeipatc  ourselves.  Our 
object  is  not  to  form  a  majority  and  a  minority.  We 
shoukl  refrain  from  dwelling  upon  that  which  sepa- 
rates us,  but  enij^hasize  those  things  upon  which  we 
are  united.  If  we  deliberate  in  tlii,s  spirit.  I  hope 
we  shall  find  a  formula  which,  without  ignoring  the 
difficulties  which  we  all  imderstand,  shall  at  least 
express  the  thought  that  a  limitation  of  armaments 
would  be  a  benefit  for  humanity,  and  this  will  give 
to  the  Governments  tliat  moral  support  wliich  i** 
necessary  for  them^  if  they  are  to  still  further  pursue 
this  noble  object.  Gentlemen^  the  object  of  civiliza- 
tioa  seems  to  us  to  be  to  abolish  more  and  more  the 
struggle  for  life  between  men,  and  to  put  in  its  stead 
an  accord  between  them  for  the  struggle  against  the 
unrelenting  forces  of  matter.  This  is  the  same 
thought  which,  upon  the  initiative  of  the  Emperor 
c^f  Russia,  it  is  proposed  that  we  should  promote  by 
mternational  agreement.     If  sad  necessity  obliges  us 
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cuapter  III  to  renounce  for  the  moment  an  immediate  and  posi- 
tive engagement  to  carry  out  this  idea,  we  should  at 
least  attempt  to  show  publio  opinion  that  we  have 
sincerely  examined  tlie  jiroblein  presented  to  us. 
AVe  shall  not  have  labored  In  vain  if  in  a  formnla 
of  general  terras  we  at  least  indicate  the  goal  to  be 
approached,  as  we  all  hope  and  wiiib,  by  all  civilized 
•nations." 

JI.  Bourgeois  then  moved  the  adoption  of  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  :  — 

RPH^iutioii  o«      ,t  The  Committee  considers  that  a  limitation  of  the 

till*  lliultaifoii 

ojarmameuw. military  charges  which  now  weigh  upon  the  world  is 
greatly  to  be  desired  in  the  interests  of  the  niiiterial 
and  moral  welfare  of  humanity/*  This  resolution 
was  adopted  unanimously, 

M,  Delyannis  of  Greece  next  read  a  statement 
explaining  the  non-committal  attitude  of  his  Govern- 
ment toward  the  linssian  proposals. 

Th<! Report.  The  Second  sulx-ominittee,  to  which  the  naval 
propositions  were  referred,  made  a  report  similar  to 
that  of  the  first  sub-t*ommittee,  so  far  as  the  limita- 
tioas  of  naval  hudgets  was  concerned,  and  tlie  full 
Comniittee  resolved  that  the  resolution  presented  by 
M.  Bourgeois  applied  equally  to  both  Ruasiau  pro- 
posals. After  requesting  Jonklieer  van  Karnebeek  to 
draw  up  tlie  report  of  the  Committee  to  the  Confer- 
ence, the  Committee  adjourned,  and  the  further 
discussion  upon  the  question  of  the  limitation  o£ 
armaments  took  place  in  the  full  Conference. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  First  Committee,  on 
July  IT.  when   the  reiM>rt  to   be   presented    to   the 
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Conference  was  utuler  consideration,  the  following  cuaptt^r  ni 
Mtateiueat,   drawn    up    by    the    Commission   of    the 
United  States  of  America,  was  read :  — 

'*The  delegation  of  the  United  States  of  Americas*fti'-™.-nt>m 

1     *       *i  r      ■  xi        c     ,  lie''^^''*''  tilt! 

have    CLmcurred    in    the   cunelusiotiH   upon    the    first  United  siat«(^ 

clause  of  the  Russian  letter  of  December  .^0,  18D8/' '^"^'"'^ 
presented  to  the  Conference  by  the  First  Committee, 
namely :  that  tlie  proposals  of  the  RnHsian  represen- 
tatives for  fixing  the  amounts  of  effective  forces  and 
of  budgets,  miHtary  and  naval,  for  periods  of  five 
and  three  years,  cannot  now  be  accepted,  and  that  a 
more  profound  8tudy  on  the  part  of  each  State  con- 
cerned is  to  be  desired.  But  while  thus  supporting 
what  seemed  to  be  the  only  practicable  solution  of  a 
question  submitted  to  the  Conference  by  the  Russian 
letter,  the  delegation  wishes  to  place  upon  the  record 
that  the  United  States  in  so  doing  does  not  express 
any  opinion  as  to  the  course  to  be  taken  by  the 
States  of  Europe,  This  declaration  is  not  meant  to 
indicate  mere  indifference  to  a  difficult  pj-ublem, 
because  it  does  not  affect  the  United  States  immedi- 
ately, but  expresses  a  determination  to  refrain  from 
enunciating  opinions  upon  matters^  into  which,  as 
they  concern  Europe  alone^  the  United  States  has 
no  claim  to  enter.  The  resolution  offered  by  M. 
Bourgeois  and  adopted  by  the  First  Committee  has 
also  received  the  hearty  concurrence  of  this  delega- 
tion, because  in  so  doing  it  expresses  the  cordial  in- 
terest and  sympathy  with  which  the  United  States, 
while  carefully  abatainhtg  from  anything  that  might 
resemble  interferences  regards  all   movements  that 
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tDhapter  III  are  thouglit  to  tend  to  the  welfare  of  Europe.  The 
military  and  naval  armaments  of  the  United  States 
are  at  present  so  small,  relatively,  to  the  extent  of 
territory  and  the  number  of  the  population,  as  well 
as  in  comparison  with  those  of  other  nations,  that 
their  size  can  entail  no  additional  burden  or  expense 
upon  the  latter,  nor  can  even  form  a  subject  for 
profitable  mutual  discussion." 

Further  study  The  Conference  subsequently  unanimously  adopted 
question.  the  resolutiou  proposed  by  the  First  Committee  on 
the  motion  of  M.  Bourgeois,  and  the  entire  subject 
was  thus  relegated  to  the  further  study  of  the  various 
Governments.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  an 
agreement  to  limit  armaments  is  in  effect  a  promise 
to  be  more  or  less  unready  in  what  may  be  a  supreme 
crisis  of  national  life  or  national  honor.  So  long  as 
the  fear  of  such  crises  may  reasonably  enter  into  the 
daily  thoughts  and  the  serious  plans  of  even  the  most 
peaceable  and  highly  civilized  of  nations,  there  can 
be  little  hope  even  for  a  further  study  of  the 
question. 
Its  probable  The  effective  federation  of  the  civilized  world  for 
purposes  of  international  justice,  and  the  conviction, 
possible  perhaps  only  after  years  of  experience,  that 
in  the  twentieth  century  international  differences 
can  be  settled  by  peaceable  means  more  frequently 
than  ever  before,  will  alone  suffice  to  reassure  the 
nations  of  the  world  sufficiently  to  permit  the  relax- 
ing of  efforts  which  even  the  warmest  friends  of 
jxiace  cannot,  in  the  meanwhile,  wholly  condemn. 
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Chapter  ui     are  thought  to  tend  to  the  welfare  of  Europe,     The' 

nulitary  and  naval  armiiraents  of  the  United  States 
are  at  present  so  small,  relatively,  to  the  extent  of 
territory  and  the  muuber  of  the  population,  as  well, 
as  in  comparison  with  those  of  other  nations^  that] 
their  size  can  entail  no  additional  burden  or  expense 
u{xjn  the  latter,  nur  can  even  form  a  subject  for 
profitable  mutual  discussion." 
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The  Conference  subsequently  unanimously  adopted 
the  resolution  proposed  by  the  First  Committee  on 
the  motion  of  M.  Bourgeois,  and  the  entire  subject 
was  thus  relegated  to  the  further  stud}'  of  the  \'arious 
Governments.     It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  ani 
agreement  to  limit  armaments  is  in  effect  a  promise j 
to  be  more  or  less  unready  in  what  may  be  a  sTipreme 
crisis  of  national  life  or  national  hi)nor.     So  \mw  as 
the  fear  of  such  crises  may  reasonably  enter  into  the 
daily  thoughts  and  the  serious  plans  of  even  the  most! 
peaceable  and  highly  civilized  of  nations,  there  can! 
be    little    ho}>e   even    fur  a   further   study   of    the 
question. 

The  effective  federation  of  the  civilized  world  fori 
purposes  of  international  justice,  and  the  convictioni' 
possible  perhaps  only  after  years  of  experience,  that] 
in  the  twentieth  century  international  differences] 
can  be  settled  by  peaceable  means  more  frequently 
than  ever  before,  will  alone  suffice  to  reassiu*e  th( 
nations  of  the  world  .sntEciently  to  permit  the  relax- 
ing of  efforts  which  even  the  warmest  friends  oJ 
j>eftce  cannotj  in  the  meanwhile,  wholly  condemn. 
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The  Humanizing  of  War  chapter  hi 

The  second,  third,  and  fourth  clauses  of  the  circu- 
lar of  Count  Mouravieff  of  December  30,  1898,  treat- 
ing of  the  humanizing  of  war,  were  also  referred  to 
the  First  Committee  of  the  Conference,  which  in  turn 
referred  the  second  and  third  paragraphs  to  its  mili- 
tary sub-c:onimittee,  and  the  fourtli  paragraph  to  its 
naval  sub-committee. 

The  military  wub-cominittee  hi  consequence  had 
charge  of  the  subjects  of  powders  and  explosives, 
held  guns,  balloons,  and  muskets,  as  well  as  bullets^ 
although,  as  Captam  Crozier  remai'ks  in  his  report  to 
the  American  Comm^ission,  it  would  have  appeared 
more  logical  to  consider  them  under  the  seventh 
numbered  article  of  the  circular,  referring  to  the  dec- 
laration concerning  the  laAvs  and  customs  of  war, 
made  by  the  Brussels  Conference  in  1874. 

The  report  of  the  military  sub-committee  was  sub-R**i'^Tt**^fhe 

MilitArv  Sub- 

mitted  by  General  Den  Beer  Poortugael  of  thecommiuee. 
Netherlands,  and  it  was  most  ably  and  lucidly 
summarized  for  the  Commission  of  the  United  States 
of  America  by  Captain  Crozier,  the  American  repre- 
sentative on  the  Committee,  The  Russian  represen- 
tative was  Colonel  Gilinsky^  and  the  proi>ositions  for 
discussion  were  for  the  most  part  presented  by  him 
in  the  name  of  his  Government,  so  that  upon  him 
generally  devolved  the  duty  of  explaining  and  sup- 
porting the  propositions  in  the  first  instance* 

Upon  the  subject  of  powders,  by  which  term  the  Powders, 
propelling  charge  of  projectiles  as  distinguished  from 
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Chapter  III  the  bursting  charge,  was  meant,  the  proposition  was 
an  agreeiin^nt  not  to  make  use  of  any  more  powerful 
powders  than  those  employed  at  present,  both  for 
field  guns  and  nniKkets.  Upon  this  subject  Captain 
Crozier  dei.dured  that  tlie  proliibitiun  of  tlie  iidoption 
of  more  powerful  powders  than  those  actually  in  use 
might  easily  work  against  one  of  the  objects  of  the 
Russian  proposition,  namely:  economy.  A  powder 
being  pow*frful  in  proportion  to  the  production  of 
gas  furnished  by  the  charge  and  tlie  atmosphere  of 
combustion,  it  might  be  easy  to  produce  powder 
wliich,  while  funiif^hing  a  greater  volume  of  gas  at  a 
lower  temperature  of  combustion,  miglit  be  more 
powerful  tlian  any  powder  now  actually  in  use,  and 
yet,  at  the  same  time,  on  account  of  the  lower  tem- 
perature,  it  miglit  injure  the  musket  much  leas,  and 
tliUH  Increase  the  latterV  durability, 

Tlie  point  made  by  the  Anierica!i  representative 
was  so  well  taken  that  the  proposition  was  unani- 
mously rejected. 

Mining  flheiu      As  to  explosives  or  the  bursting  charge  of  projec- 

vtiiiery.  tiles,  two  propositlous  were  made.  The  first  was  an 
agreement  not  to  make  use  of  mining  sheila  for  lield 
artillery.  After  a  brief  discuftision  the  proposal  waa 
rejected  by  a  vote  of  eleven  to  ten,  tlie  minority 
being  made  up  of  the  States  of  Belgium,  Denmark, 
Netherlandish  Pensia*  Portugal,  Servia,  llussia,  Siam, 

HijcUftjrpio-  Switzerland,  and  Bulgaria.  The  second  proposition 
was  not  to  make  use  of  any  new  explosives  of  the 
class  known  as  high  explosives.  This  proposition 
was,  after  a  short  discussion,  rejected  by  a  vote  of 
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twelve  to  nine  —  the  majority  being  made  up  of  Ger-t^hapter  iii 
many,  United  States  of  America,  Aiistrifirliungary, 
Denmark,  Spain,  France,  Great  Britain,  Italy,  Japan, 
Eouiaania,  Sweden  and  Norway,  and  Tm*key. 

On  the  snbject  of  field  guns,  tlie  prupoi^ition  was  FicW  ^ns, 
for  the  Powers  to  agree  that  no  field  material  should 
be  adopted  of  a  model  superior  to  the  best  material 
now  in  use  in  any  country  —  those  countries  having 
material  uiferior  to  tlie  best  now  hi  u.^e  retaining  the 
privilege  of  adopting  such  beet  material.  This  propo- 
sition was  rejected  by  a  unanimous  vote,  with  the 
exception  of  two  abstentionSy  namely:  Russia  and 
Bulgaria, 

On  the  subject  of  balloons,  the  sub-committee  first  Throwing 
voted  a  perpetual  prohibition  of  their  use^  or  that  of  expimives 
similar  new  machines,  for  throwing  projectiles  qi.'"**^*™^''"'^^ 
explosivcK.  In  the  full  Conuuittee,  on  motion  of 
Captain  Cro7jer,  the  prohibition  was  unanimously 
limited  to  cover  a  period  of  five  years  only.  The 
action  taken  was  for  humanitarian  reasons  alone, 
and  was  founded  upon  the  opinion  that  bal  loons,  as 
they  now  exist,  form  so  uncertain  a  means  of  injury, 
that  they  cannot  be  used  with  accuracy.  The  per- 
sons or  objects  injured  bj^  throwing  explosives  may 
be  entirely  disconnected  from  the  conflict,  and  such 
that  their  injury  or  destruction  would  be  of  no  prac- 
tical advantage  to  the  party  making  u^e  of  the  ma- 
chines. The  limitation  of  the  prohibition  to  five 
years*  duration  preserves  liberty  of  action  under  such 
changed  circumstances  as  may  be  produced  by  the 
progress  of  invention. 
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Chapter  Jii  Regarding  muskets,  the  Russian  proposition  was 
Mu^fceta  fiud  that  iio  Powcrs  sliould  change  thuir  uxifiting  type  of 
snmli  arms.  This  proposition  differed  essentially 
from  tht^  one  regartUng  hehl  giiiLS,  which  permitted 
all  Powers  tu  adopt  the  most  perfect  laaterial  now  in 
existenct';  the  reason  for  tlie  difference  was  explained 
by  the  Russian  representative,  to  be,  that,  whereas 
there  was  a  great  difference  in  the  excellence  of  field 
artillery  material  now  in  use  in  the  different  coun- 
tries, that  they  all  adopted  substantially  the  same 
musket,  and  being  on  an  equal  footing,  the  present 
would  be  a  good  time  to  cease  making  changes.  The 
object  of  the  proposition  was  stated  to  ]>e  purely  eeo- 
nomicab  It  was  explained  that  the  prohibition  to 
adopt  a  new  type  of  musket  was  not  intended  to  pre- 
vent the  improvement  of  existing  types;  but  this 
immediately  called  foith  a  discussion  as  to  what  con- 
stituted a  type,  and  what  iniproveuients  might  be 
made  without  fallhig  under  the  prohibition  of  not 
changing  it.  Efforts  were  made  to  cover  this  point 
by  specifying  details,  such  as  initial  velocity,  weight 
of  the  projectiles,  etc.,  also  )>y  a  proposition  to  limit 
the  time  for  which  the  prohibition  should  hold,  but 
no  agreement  could  be  secured. 

Captain  Crozier,  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  of 
America*  stated  early  in  the  discussion  the  attitude  of 
u>wara  such  America*  namely  :  that  it  did  not  consider  limitations 
in  regard  to  the  use  ot  military  inventions  to  be  con- 
ducive to  the  peace  of  the  world,  and  for  that  reason 
propositions  for  such  a  limitation  would  not  gener- 
ally be  supported  by  tlie  American  representatives. 
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A  separate  vote  was  taken  on  the  question  wheUierciiapier  iti 
the  Powers  sliould  agree  not  to  make  use  of  auto- AutomKiJc 
inatit;  rausket^s.  In  the  words  of  Captain  Crozier,"*"*'*'''^'*' 
'^As  this  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  example  of  the  class 
of  improvements  which,  although  they  may  have 
reached  such  a  stage  as  to  be  fah^ly  before  the  world, 
have  not  yet  been  adopted  by  any  nation,  an  analysis 
of  the  vote  taken  upon  it  may  be  interesting  iis  sliow- 
ing  the  attitude  of  the  different  Powers  in  regard  to 
»uch  questions."  The  States  voting  in  favor  of  the 
prohibition  were,  Belguim,  Denmark,  Spain,  Nether- 
lands, Persia,  Russia,  Kiam,  Switzerland,  and  Bulgaria, 
(9).  Those  voting  against  it  were,  Germany^  United 
States  of  America,  Austria-Hungary,  Great  Britain, 
Italy,  Sweden  and  Norway,  (C).  Those  abstaining 
were,  France,  Japan,  Portugal,  Roumania,  Servia, 
and  Turkey,  (6),  From  this  statement  it  may  be 
seen  that  none  of  the  Great  Powers,  except  Russia, 
was  ■willing  to  accept  restrictions  in  regard  to  mili- 
tary improvements,  when  the  question  of  increase  of 
efficiency  was  involved,  and  that  only  one  great 
Power,  France,  abstained  from  expressing  an  opinion 
upon  the  suljject. 

In  the  full  Committee,  after  the  failure  of  another 
efifort  to  secure  the  adoption  of  the  proposition,  it  was 
agi'eed  that  the  subject  should  be  relegated  to  the 
future  consideration  of  the  different  Governments. 

The  question  was  also  raised  as  to  whether  there  nvw  metbnds 
»^hould  be  any  agreement  in  regard  to  the  use  of  new 
means  of  destruction,  which  might  possibly  have  a 
tendency  to  come  into  vogue  —  such  as  those  depend- 
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[Chaptef  [II  ing  upon  electricity  and  chemistry,  The  Russian 
representative  declared  tliat  his  Government  was  in 
favor  of  prohibiting  the  use  of  all  such  instruinentali- 
tiesj  because  of  the  fact  that  the  means  of  destruction 
at  present  employed  were  quite  siitficient;  htit  after 
a  short  discu*ssion  thia  question  was  also  put  aside 
for  future  consideration  on  the  part  of  the  difiereiit 
Powers, 


EsPANDTNG  Bullets 

The  subject  of  unnecessarily  cruel  bullets  gave  rise 
to  more  active  debate,  and  developed  more  radical 
differences  of  opinion  than  any  other  considered  by 
the  First  Committee.  The  proposition  whicli  was 
finally  adopted  is  as  followii; :  — 

**The  use  of  bullets  which  expand  or  flatten  easily 
in  the  human  body,  such  as  jacketed  bullets  of  which 
the  jacket  does  not  entirely  cover  the  core,  or  has  in- 
cisions in  it,  should  be  forbidden*'* 

When  this  proposition  was  first  presented  to  the 
full  Committee  by  the  military  sub-committee*  i\\\ 
June  22,  Sir  John  Ardagh  of  Great  Britain  read  the 
following  declaration  :  — 

**  I  ask  permission  to  offer  to  the  High  Assembly 
some  observations  and  explanations  on  the  subject 
um  u  i.-t8.  ^vhich  has  already  been  voted  upon  —  the  question 
of  bullets.  In  the  session  of  May  31,  an  article 
was  accepted  by  a  large  majority,  agamst  the  use 
of  bullets  with  a  hard  jacket,  of  which  the  jacket 
does  not  cover  the  entire  core,  but  has  incisions  in 
it.     It  seems  to  rae  that  the  use  of  words  describing 
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technical  details  of  construotion  will  have  the  effect  chapter  in 
of  rendering  the  prohibition  somewhat  too  general, 
and  result  in  its  being  disregarded*  and  that  it  will 
not  seem  to  admit  an  esct*ptinn  for  whioh  I  wish 
to  provide,  tiamely:  the  construction,  in  the  present 
ur  In  the  future,  uf  a  projectile  with  a  sufficient 
force  to  stop  an  individual  who  has  been  hit  and 
trj  jjut  liim  out  of  the  struggle  immediately,  and 
which  thus  fnllils  the  indispensalde  rer[nirenients 
of  war,  without  at  all  occasioning  useless  suffering. 
The  completely  jacketed  bullet  of  our  Lee-Metford 
rifle  is  deficient  in  this  regard*  It  has  been  proven 
that  in  one  of  our  small  wars  in  India  a  man  per* 
forated  live  times  h}'  these  bullets  was  still  capable 
of  walking  to  the  Englisli  hospital  at  a  considerable 
distance  for  the  purpose  uf  having  his  wounds 
dressed.  After  tht*  battle  of  Omdunnan,  rpiite  re- 
cently, it  was  shown  that  the  greater  number  of 
the  Dervishes  wlio  were  wt>unded.  but  who  had 
still  saved  themselves  by  flight,  liad  been  hit  by 
small  English  bullets,  at  the  same  time  when  the 
Remington  and  Martini  bullets  of  the  Egyptian 
army  were  sufficient  to  put  the  soldier  hors  tic  com- 
bat. It  w^as  necessary  to  find  a  more  efficacious 
means  of  warfare,  and,  with  this  object  in  view,  the 
projectile  known  under  the  name  of  the  Dum  DumTheDnm 
bullet  was  manufactured  in  India,  at  the  araenal  of 
that  name  near  Calcutta.  In  the  Dum  Duin  bullet, 
the  jacket  ends  by  leaving  a  small  piece  of  the 
core  uncovered.  The  effect  of  this  modification  is 
to  produce  a  certain  extension  or  convexity  of  ihe 
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point,  aud  to  give  a  force  more  pronounced  than 
that  of  the  bullet  which  is  completely  jacketedj  at 
the  siinie  time,  however,  less  effective  than  that  of 
the  Enfield,  Snider,  or  Martini  bullets,  all  of  which 
have  greater  calibre.  The  wounds  made  by  this 
Dnm  Dum  bullet  suffice  ordinarily  to  give  a  stojv 
ping  shock  and  to  place  a  soldier  hot^s  de  combat, 
but  their  effect  is  by  no  means  calculated  to  cause 
useless  suffering. 

^"1  wish  to  explain  how  the  Dum  Dum  bullet 
gained  a  bad  reputation  in  Europe,  It  is  on  account 
of  certain  experiments  which  were  made  with  bullets 
having  a  shortened  jacket,  which  did  not  resemble, 
in  construction  or  in  effect^  the  Dum  Dum  bullets. 
I  speak  of  the  experiments  nijule  at  Tiibingen,  by 
Professor  Bruns,  of  which  a  rei^ort  was  published  in 
the  Btifmge  z/rr  KUnlsGhen  Chintrijie,  at  Tiibingen,  in 
1898,  Tbe  bullet  which  w^aa  used  in  these  experi- 
ments had  a  leaden  point  about  one  diameter  longer 
than  the  hard  jacket,  and,  by  consequence,  the  flat- 
tening and  extension  when  discharged  was  consid- 
erable, and  the  w^oinids  were  excessively  aevere  — 
m  U\A'X„  frightful  Tbese  exi)eriments  proved  that 
a  bullet  of  which  the  flattened^  leaden  point  is 
entirely  unprovided  with  a  hard  jacket  works,  in 
a  certain  sense,  like  an  explosive  bullet,  and  pro- 
duces a  terrible  effect;  but  that  cannot  be  accei)ted 
as  evidence  against  the  Dum  Dum  bullet,  which  has 
an  entirely  different  construction  and  effect.  At  the 
game  time,  it  is  a  fact  that  the  erroneous  conception 
formed  in  Europe  about  the  character  of  the  latter 
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is  entirely  due   to  an  idea  which   is  entirely  false,  cimpur  m 
namely,  that  the  two  projectiles  are  almost  identical  Em>ri«>ii8 
in  cunstniction,     several  interpellations  were  niadeaiKmuhe 
in    the  English    Parliament    on    the  subject    of    thet,„|™t  ""' 
Uum  Dnm  bullet^  and  lately,  on  the  Sth  of   June, 
the  Secretary  of   State  for   India,  in  response  to  a 
question  about  the  Dum  Dum  bullet,  declared  that 
the  Government  of  Her  Majesty  could  see  no  reason 
to  iiiqiiire  of  the  Grovernment  of  India  regarding  the 
Dum  Dum  bullet,  and  he  added  that  he  would  pre- 
sent the   House   of   Commons   the   reports   of    the 
experiments  with  that  projectile. 

*'It  is  hardly  necessary  to  affirm  that  public  opin- 
ion in  England  would  never  .sanction  the  employ- 
ment of  a  projectile  calculated  to  cause  useless 
sufferings,  and  that  every  projectile  of  this  charac- 
ter is  condemned  in  advance :  but  we  claim  the 
right  and  we  recognize  the  duty  to  furnish  our 
soldiers  with  a  projectile  upon  the  effect  of  which 
they  may  rely  —  a  bullet  which  will  suffice  to  stop 
a  charge  of  the  enemy  and  to  put  him  kors  de  covi- 
h<if  immediately.  Heretofore  this  result  was  accom- 
[ilislieJ  by  spherical  bullets  of  the  old  umskets, 
which  had  a  diameter  of  twenty  millimetres,  by 
the  bullets  of  the  Enfield,  with  fourteen  millimetres, 
and  those  of  the  Martini,  with  twelve  millimetres. 
No  objection  upon  huuiauitarian  grounds  were  ever 
made  against  the  bullets  of  these  muskets.  Our 
present  musket  —  the  Lee-Metford  —  has  a  calibre 
of  only  eight  millimetres.  The  transverse  section 
of  ibis  bullet,  which  is  entirely  covered  by  a  jacket. 
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ciiapt*!  Ill  13  only  about  one-half  of  that  of  the  Martini  bullet, 
and  one-sixth  of  the  spherical  bullet.  It  is,  there- 
fore, not  siirprishig  that  they  produce  so  miuvh 
ligliter  n  .shock.  In  fact,  it  hns  been  clearly  proven 
that  our  bullet,  which  is  completely  jacketed  and 
which  is  now  actually  in  ui-te  in  the  Englisli  army, 
does  not  give  suilicieut  protection  to  our  soldiers 
against  the  charge  of  a  determined  enemy ;  and 
ive  desire  to  reserve  our  entire  liberty  on  the  sub- 
ject of  modifications,  to  be  intn^duced  in  the  con- 
Ktructiou  of  either  the  jacket  or  the  core,  for  tlie 
purpose  of  producing  a  shock  necessary  to  place  a 
soldier  hor>i  ttf  rojfihat  without  occasionin*j;  an  aggra- 
vation of  nselews  auHering.  ThLs  is  our  point  of 
view,  and  for  thb  reason  we  cannot  accept  the 
wording  of  the  prohibition  voted  by  the  niajoril}' 
of  the  committee  on  the  first  reading,  and  which 
iniix>ses  a  technical  limit  of  details  of  construction. 
At  the  same  time,  I  w^ish  to  repeat  that  we  am 
completely  in  accord  with  tlie  humanitarian  prin- 
ciples announced  in  the  Convention  of  St*  Peters- 
burg, and  that  we  undertake  to  observe  them,  not 
only  according  to  the  lett^er,  but  according  to  the 
spirit,  in  seeking  the  model  we  shall  adopt. 

'^  I  can  assure  this  High  Assembly  tliat  it  is  very 
disagreeable  to  me  U)  find  myself  compelled  by  the 
reasons  which  I  have  just  given  to  vote  against  a 
formula  inspired  by  principles  with  which  I  am  in 
hearty  accord,  but  I  still  have  the  hope  that  it  will 
be  ixjssible  to  adopt  by  unanimous  vote  a  wording 
which  shall  leave  aside  technical  details  and  those  of 
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construction,  but  wliif'li  tshsill  confirm  the  principles  chapter  m 
upon  which  we  are  all  agreed  —  the  principles  set 
furtli  ill  the  Convi>ntion  of  St,  Peterslnirg,  namely; 
the  prohibition  of  the  use  of  bullets  with  the  efl'eut 
of  aggravating  uselessly  the  sufferings  of  soldiers 
hors  de  cotnhat  or  of  rendering  their  death  inevi- 
table/' 

Captain  Crozier  supported  the  position  of  Sir  Johncnptam 
Ardagh,  and   deprecated   the   attempt   to  cover   the  Amencimeot. 
principle  of  prohibition  of  bnllets  producing  unneces- 
aarily  cruel  wounds  by  specification  of  details  of  con- 
struction of  the  bulletSjand  lie  proposed  the  following 
formula  as  an  amendment :  — 

"The  use  of  bnllets  inilicting  Avonnds  of  useless 
cruelty,  such  as  explosive  bullets,  and  in  general 
every  kind  of  bullets  which  exceeds  the  limit  neces- 
sary for  placing  a  man  hon  dc  i'oinbai,  shoidd  be 
forbidden." 

The  committee  however  adhered  to  the  original 
proposition,  without  even  voting  upon  the  amend- 
ment pro|)Osed  by  Captain  Crozier,  the  vote  stranding 
twenty  to  two  —  the  latter  being  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States  of  Aniericaj  and  one  abstention 
(Portugal).  China,  Mexico,  and  Luxemburg  were 
not  represented  on  the  committee. 

With  a  view  to  securing  unanimity,  if  possible,  Dismssi 
on  this  subject,  an  informal  meeting  took  place  on  jolikliK-r  vm 
July  8,  at  the  Hotel  des  Indes  between   Jonkheer  *^^f"!'^'-'"^ 

'^         '  atul  lliQ 

van  Karneheck,  the  reporter  of  the  committee  which  sritisu 
dealt  with  arms  and  explosives,  and  Lord  Pauuco- 
fote,   Sir   Henry   Howard,   Sir    John   Ardagh,   and 
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Chapter  rn  Coloiiel  a  Court,  the  immediate  object  being  to 
DisfUKtion  discuss  the  form  of  the  re|Jort  and  the  manner  in 
jonkii^^eriran  which  it  WRS  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  CoufereiiceJ 
KariH-befjk  Joiikheer  van  Karnebeek  thought  that  the  pro- 
lilbition  of  expanding  bullets  might  be  put  in  the 
form  of  additional  Articles  to  the  St,  Petersburg 
Convention. 

He  pcjinted  out  that  as  that  Convention  was  only 
binding  np<jn  the  signatory  and  acceding  States,  it 
was  not  applicable  to  the  savage  warfare  in  which 
Great  Britain  and  other  States  were  frequently  en- 
gagedj  and  it  woukl  not  debar  the  use  of  projectiles 
of  a  most  effective  stopping  character  in  those  wars- 
He  also  stated  that  he  understood  that  the  experts 
were  of  opinion  that  what  was  gained  in  stopping 
power  was  lost  in  penetrating  power,  and  tliat  the 
Dutch  troops,  in  savage  warfare,  attaclu'd  im{K)rtance 
to  the  penetrating  power^  as  it  enabled  the  fully 
mantled  bullets  to  reacii  their  foes  beyond  the  shelter 
of  jungles  and  stockades,  which,  with  the  earlier  form 
of  bullet,  proved  to  be  a  protection  which  was  not 
penetrated;  and  he  said  that  tlie  Dutch  troops  were 
quite  satisfied  with  their  new  fully  mantled  bullet. 
He  also  urged  that  if  the  British  Delegate.s  acceded 
to  the  proliihilion  voteel  V>y  the  majority,  they  would 
only  place  themselves  in  exactly  tlie  same  position 
as  the  acceding  Powers^  if  they  should  be  at  war 
with  any  of  them,  and  he  laid  great  stress  upon  the 
provisions  contained  in  the  last  two  paragraphs  but 

1  A  full  account  of  this  meeting,  by  Sir  Johti  Anlatjli,  will  l«* 
fouiifl  in  tbe  UiitisLi  BIul'  Book  (Miacenuiieoua,  No.  1,  18nU).  p.  lltll. 
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one  of  the  Convention  of  St.  Petersburg  to  which  the  chapter  iii 
prohibition  would  be  attached.     He  hoped,  therefore, 
that  the  Britiish  Government  might  see  fit  to  conform 
to  the  views  of  the  majority. 

Lord  Pauncefote  replied  that  his  instructions  did  Adiicrence  i.r 
not    admit    of    his    acceding   to   the    text    tidupk'dt»iiJL- 
by  the  majority,  wiiich  was  a  condemnation  of  pro-|JI"","iJ'^'|. 
jectilcs  which  British  experts  declared  did  not  pro- 
diice     unnecessary    siiifering,    and    added    tliat    the 
British  Delegates  had  declared  their  entire  adherence 
to  the  humanitarian  principles  of  the  St,  Petersburg 
Convention. 

Sir  John  Ardagh  said  that  it  had  been  represented 
by  responsible  officers  that  the  present  British  fully 
mantled  bullet  was  not  sufficient  to  stop  a  charge  of 
cavalry  or  a  rush  of  fanatics,  that  even  the  savage 
enemies  of  England  looked  on  it  with  contempt,  and 
that  the  Britisli  military  authorities  were  firmly  con- 
vinced that  it  was  their  duty  to  give  the  soldier  an 
arm  on  which  he  could  rely.  They  were  not  alto- 
gether satisfied  with  the  modified  bullets  which  had 
been  tried,  and  intended  to  make  further  experi- 
ments, with  a  view  to  producing  a  bullet  which  shall 
comply  with  the  military  as  well  as  the  humanitarian 
requirements. 

There  were  several  texts  to  which  they  were  pre- 
pared to  accede.  There  was  the  Austrian  text  of 
Colonel  Khiiepach,  the  American  text  of  Captain 
Crozier,  the  text  comprised  in  the  last  paragraph  of 
Sir  John  Ardagh's  declaration,  and  the  language  of 
the  Convention  of  St.  Petersburg;  but  to  the  actual 
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Chapter  HI  text,  as  voted,  he  tlioiiglit  it  was  most  improbable 
that  their  Government  could — even  with  the  argu- 
ments Hiid  Umitatious  of  Jonkbcor  van  Karnebeek  — 
be  ])ersuaded  to  agree. 

Sir  Henry  Howard  suggested  that  the  Report  might 
state  that  it  had  been  found  impossible  to  arrive  at 
imanimity  on  the  text  which  had  been  voted  bj  the 
majority,  lint  Ihat  all  werc^  agreed  upon  the  accept- 
ance of  the  humanitarian  principle  enunciated  in  the 
other  texts  which  had  been  eonsidered. 

Jonkheer  van  Karnebeek  said  that  in  his  position 
as  Reporter,  he  was  bound  to  give  prominence  to 
the  vote  of  the  majority* 
Disftgrwmptit  Lord  PauncL'fute  thanked  Jonkheer  van  Karne- 
pf  Statement,  beek  for  the  pains  which  he  had  taken  in  endeavor- 
ing to  reconcile  divergent  views,  and  promised  to 
lay  his  suggestion  s  before  Her  Majesty \s  Govern- 
ment* He  cuuld  not,  however^  under  his  present 
inatructions,  bold  ont  any  hope  of  withdrawal  from 
the  position  which  they  maintained,  and  he  feared 
that  persistence  in  adhering  to  the  text  voted  by  the 
majority,  when  the  Tuattcr  rame  before  the  Plenary 
Conference,  would  result  in  Her  Majesty *s  G(jvern- 
raent  refnsing  to  accede  —  not  on  the  ground  of  prin- 
ciple, for  in  that  they  were  all  iu  accord  —  but  on 
at!C(jnut  tif  these  technical  di^tails  of  construction 
which  niigbt  prove,  botli  now  and  iu  the  future, 
extremely  embarrassing  to  those  who  were  endeavor- 
ing to  solve  this  dithcnlt  problem. 

Captain  Croiiier,  with  the  approval  of  the  Ameri- 
can Commission,  and  in   its  name,  proposed   ti)  the 
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full  Conference,  at  its  session  on  July  21,  the  above- Chapu*rin 
mentioned  formula  a.s  an  amendment  to  the  propo-Funhcr 
sition  submitted    by  the   First   Committee,   for  thet''aptSn*'""° 
reason  that  the  record  had  been  left  in  a  most  un- *:'"'*''*''['*  , 
satisfactory  state  by  the  action  of  the  Committee  — 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  appearing  most 
imjustly  to   oppose   a    proposition  of   humanitarian 
intcntj  without   indieating   ibat  the   American   Gov- 
ernment not  only  stood  ready  to  support,  but  had 
even  proposed  by  its  representative,  a  formula  which 
was  believed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  humanity 
much  better  than  the  one  adopted  by  the  Committee. 
In  SMpi^orting  his  ameudmenb  Captain   Crozier  made 
tlie  fcdlowing  address  :  — 

'"The  general  principle  touching  tlie  subject  was  speech  of 
well  stated  at  St.  Petersburg  in  1SG8,  viz. .  that  justi-c^jzJ"  , 
fiable  Huilts  would  lie  passed  by  *  the  use  of  arms 
which  w^uuld  ag^^ravate  uselessly  tile  sufifeiings  of  men 
already  placed  hors  de  combat.,  or  would  render  their 
death  inevitable/  The  Convention  of  St.  Petersburg 
tlien  proceded  to  Jeclare  the  proscription  of  the  only 
violation  of  the  principle  then  in  view,  i.e.  tlie  use 
of  explosive  projectiles  of  weight  below  400  grammes. 

*'  It  is  now  desired  to  extend  the  prohibition  to 
other  than  explosive  bullets,  having  iu  view  efforts 
to  increase  the  shock  produced  by  the  bullets  of 
small  calibres  now  in  use,  or  of  the  still  smaller 
calibres  which  may  come.  In  formulating  the  pro- 
hibition, wliat  is  the  object  to  be  kept  in  view? 
Evidently  to  forbid  everything,  which,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  cruelty,  goes  beyond  necessity.     And  what 
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is  necessity  ?  The  declaration  of  St.  Petersburg 
sa^'s :  '^  It  is  suffitjient  to  place  hors  de  combat  the 
greatest  niunlier  of  men  possible.'  ily  honoraljle 
colleague*  tlie  dt'legate  from  Russia,  luis  slated  here, 
tliut,  'the  object  of  war  is  to  put  men  horn  de  com- 
hifl.'  For  military  men  there  can  be  but  one  answer 
to  the  question,  that  the  man  hit  Ijy  a  bullet  shall 
be  placed  /tors  de  eovihaf :  and  with  this  object,  and 
tlie  prohibition  of  everything  beyond  it  hi  view,  I 
propose  the  amendment,  whitdi  states  directly  what 
is  admissible  and  all  that  is  admissible. 

''It  has  aki)  been  stated  tliat  '^ordinary  bullets 
riutiice  to  place  hors  de  cowbai  \  there  are  ditferences 
of  upinioii  as  to  tliis,  as  covering  all  crises.  I  can 
speak  of  them  freely  because  tlie  United  States  are 
satisfied  with  their  bullet,  and  see  no  treason  for 
elianging  it ;  but  whatever  may  be  the  case  with  the 
bullets  actually  in  use,  no  one  can  say  what  it  will 
be  if  the  decrease  of  caliljre,  which  the  Conference 
has  not  limited,  shall  continue.  And  here  we  see 
the  weak  point  of  the  article,  which  confines  the 
proliibiti<>n  to  a  single  class,  viz, :  bidlets  which 
expand  or  flatten,  and  gives  as  illustration  certain 
details  for  construction:  — 

***The  use  of  bullets  which  expand  or  flatten 
easily  in  the  human  body,  such  as  jacketed  bulletSj 
of  wbicli  the  jacket  does  nob  entirely  cover  the  core, 
or  contains  incisions,  sliould  be  forbidden/ 

**  The  advantages  of  the  small  calibre  are  well 
known,  —  flatter  trajectory,  greater  danger  space^  less 
rccoih  and,  jKirticularlv,  less  weight  of  ammunition  ; 
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and  if  any  nation  shall  consider  them  sufficiently  chapiep  in 
great  to  wish  to  pass  to  a  smaller  calibre,  which  in 
tu  be  regarded  as  quite  possiliile,  her  military  experts 
will  iit  ont'B  occupy  thcrnselvevS  with  a  method  of 
avoiding  the  principal  diijadvautage — the  absence 
of  shock  produced  by  the  bullet.  In  devishig  means 
to  increase  the  shock  they  will  naturally  examine 
the  prohibitions  wliich  have  been  imix>sedi  and  they 
will  liud  that  with  the  exception  of  the  two  classes, 
viz, :  explosive  bullets  and  bullets  wliich  ex{«ind  or 
flatten,  the  field  is  entirely  clear;  they  will  see  that 
they  can  avoid  the  forbidden  detail  of  construction 
by  making  a  bullet  with  a  large  part  of  tlie  covering 
so  thin  as  to  be  inetfective,  and  that  they  can  avoid 
altogether  the  proscribed  classes  by  making  a  bullet 
Buch  that  the  point  would  turn  easily  to  one  side 
upon  cTiteriuj^  tlio  body,  so  as  to  cause  it  to  turn  end 
over  end,  revolving  about  its  shorter  axis;  —  it  is  well 
known  how^  easily  a  rifle  projectile  can  be  made  to 
act  in  this  way.  Or  by  making  one  of  such  original 
form  as,  w*itiiout  changing  it,  woulil  intiict  a  torn 
w^ound.  It  is  useless  to  give  further  examples,  A 
technical  officer  could  spend  an  indefinite  time  in 
suggesting  designs  of  bullets,  desperately  cruel  in 
their  effects,  whicli,  forbidden  by  the  amendment 
which  I  now  propos^c,  would  be  permitted  under  the 
article  as  it  comes  from  the  Committee.  In  fact 
they  would  be  even  more  than  permitted,  for  one 
might  be  driven,  in  the  effort  to  avoid  the  specified 
class,  to  the  adoption  vi  another  less  humane.  If 
the  shocking  power  of  the  bullet  is  to  be  increased 
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Chapter  111  at  all,  and  we  may  be  sure  that  if  found  necesaary 
Speech  pt  it  wUl  be  done  iu  one  way  or  another,  what  more 
humane  metbod  can  be  imagined  tban  to  have  it 
.s^Imply  increase  its  size  in  a  regular  manner?  But 
this  is  furbiddenj  and  consequently  there  is  great 
danger  of  some  more  cruel  method  coming  into  use, 
when  there  will  not  be  a  Conference  ready  to  forbid 
it.  There  is  always  danger  in  attempting  to  cover 
a  principle  by  the  ^specification  of  ^details,  for  t;Iie 
latter  can  generally  be  avoided  ami  the  principle  be 
thus  violated* 

■■'  It  has  been  stated  in  the  Committee  that  the 
language  of  my  proposition  is  too  vague,  and  that 
little  would  be  left  of  the  article  voted  if  it  were  to 
be  amended  in  accordance  therewith ;  but  in  reality 
it  is  much  the  more  restrictive  of  the  two,  for  the 
Committee's  proposition,  instead  of  covering  the 
principle,  touches  it  at  one  point  only,  and,  in 
the  effort  to  catch  a  single  detail  of  construction, 
has  left  the  door  open  to  everything  else  which 
ingenuity  may  be  able  to  suggest.  It  has  been 
squarely  stated  that  the  Duni  Dum  bullet  is  the 
one  at  which  the  prohibition  is  aimed.  I  liave  no 
conunission  for  the  defence  of  the  Dum  Dum  bullet, 
about  which  I  know  nothing  except  what  I  have 
heard  upon  this  floor,  but  we  are  asked  to  sit  in 
judguient  upon  it.,  and  for  this  purpose  it  would 
seem  that  some  evidence  is  desirable;  none,  how- 
ever;, has  been  presented.  Colonel  Gilinsky,  who, 
to  his  honor  and  that  of  his  Government,  has  done 
here  sp  much  hard  work  in  the  cause  of  humanity. 
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believes  that  in  two  wars  this  bullet  has  shown  cuapiflriu 
itself  to  be  such  as  to  inflict  wounds  of  great  cruelty ; 
but  no  fiuH-s  havti  bet^n  presented  which  might  lead 
us  to  share  hi.s  opinions.  The  only  alleged  evidence 
of  whicli  we  have  heard  at  all  ia  that  of  the  TUbingen 
experiments  and  the  asserted  similarity  of  the  bullet 
u^ed  therein  with  the  Dum  Duni,  and  this  the  British 
delegate  bus  himself  been  obliged  to  bring  in,  in  order 
that  he  might  deny  it.  Let  me  call  attention,  how- 
ever, to  the  fact  that  under  my  propoaed  amendment 
the  Dum  Dum  bullet  receives  no  license,  and,  if 
guilty,  does  not  escape,  hut  falls  under  the  proliibi- 
tion,  provided  a  case  can  be  made  out  against  it. 

"  We  are  all  animated  with  the  common  desire  to 
prevent  rather  than  to  rail  against  the  employment 
of  weapons  of  useless  cruelty,  and  for  the  efficiency 
of  such  prevention  I  ask  whfsther  it  would  not  be 
better  to  secure  the  support  of  domestic  public  opin- 
ion in  a  country  by  the  presentation  to  its  Govern- 
ment of  a  case,  supported  by  evidence,  against  any 
military  practice,  than  to  risk  arousing  a  national 
sentiment  in  support  of  the  practice  hy  a  condem- 
nation of  it  without  proof  that  the  condemnation  is 
deserved  ? 

"  The  Conference  is  now  approaching  an  end,  and 
this  subject  is  the  only  one  of  actual  practice  upon 
which  there  is  division.  The  division  is  decided  ;  it 
is  even  acute,  and  it  operates  to  destroy  all  value  of 
the  action  taken,  I  therefore  ask  even  those  gentle- 
men who  may  not  have  Ijeen  convinced  of  the  improve- 
ment in  humane  restrictiveness,  which  the  article 
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would  acquire  from  the  proposed  amendment,  to 
vote  for  it,  in  order  that  something  may  he  secured, 
insteml  of  the  nothing  whicli  would  result  from  the 
atatua  quo  J* 

The  replies  to  Captain  Crozier*s  remarks  in  the 
full  Conference,  on  the  part  of  Colonel  Gilinsky  and 
General  Den  Beer  Poortugael,  were  shigularly  ineft'ee- 
tive,  being  oonlined  to  protestations  that  nu  mention 
Avaa  made  or  intended  to  be  made  of  the  Dum  Dum 
bullet,  and  the  curious  contention  that  the  amend- 
ment ought  not  to  be  voted  on  before  the  iiriucipal 
proposition.  Captain  Crozier,  in  reply,  read  from 
the  report  of  General  Den  Beer  Poortugael  tlie  state- 
ment that  his  Government  had  charged  liim  with 
urging  the  formal  prohibition  of  the  use  of  Dum 
Dum  bullets  ami  Similar  projectiles.  lie  went  on  to 
say  that,  euntniry  to  the  intention  of  its  authors,  the 
Committee's  proposition  was  rather  a  prohibition  of 
the  use  of  the  anialler  calibiN^  rifle  tlian  that  of  a  uae- 
le;?sly  eruel  bullet,  and  be  asked  of  Colonel  Gilinsky 
whether  he  as  a  military  man  wished  to  be  under- 
stood as  declaring  positively  tliat  it  was  impttssible 
to  mannfactnre  a  bullet  which  would  expand,  without 
being  irregular,  and  in  siu.h  a  manner  as  to  produce 
a  wound  of  useless  cruelty. 

Captain  Crozier  stated  that  to  the  article  as  it 
stood  he  had  three  objections :  first,  it  prohibited  the 
use  of  all  expindhig  bullets,  without  refemnce  to  the 
fact  that  it  might  be  desirable  in  the  future  to  adopt 
a  ninsket  of  still  smaller  calibre  in  eonjunetion  with 
a  bullet  wliich  would  expand  regularly  to  a  some- 
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what  larger  size.     Second,  that  by  this  interdiction  Chapter  in 
it  might  force  people  to  the  employment  of  a  missile 
of  a  more  cruel  character  not  forl.>idderL  by  the  iirticle; 
and  thirdly,  tbat  it  condemned  the  Duni  Diini  bnllet 
without  evidence  against  it. 

In  regard  to  the  manner  of  taking  the  vote.  Captain  Thfimannerof 
Crozier  recalled  that  in  the  Committee  priority  had  vote/^ 
been  refused  to  bis  amendment  for  the  reason,  as  he 
ynpposed,  that  the  customary  practice  in  the  Confer- 
ence seemed  to  be  to  put  tlie  most  radical  proposition 
first,  with  the  idea  tliat  ita  adoption  would  wipe  out 
the  subsidiary  propositions,  and  thus  save  the  time 
necessary  for  voting  upon  the  latter.  He  admitted 
that  this  method  had  its  merits,  so  far  as  quick  de- 
spatch uf  business  was  concerned,  but  stated  that 
there  were  cases  in  which  anotl»er  element  was  more 
important  than  haste  in  the  despatch  of  business, 
and  this  was  that  all  members  should  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  recording  in  the  most  efficient  manner, 
namely,  by  their  votes,  their  opinion  in  regard  to 
the  propositions  under  consideration.  This  oppor- 
tunity was  absolutely  prevented  by  the  refusal  to 
give  priority  to  his  amendment,  it  being  apparently 
not  understood  that  whatever  the  result  of  the  vote 
upon  the  amendment^  a  second  vote  would  be  taken 
upuii  the  proposition,  amended  L»r  not  amended,  as 
the  case  might  be,  and  tliat  the  two  votes  thus  taken 
together  would  record  positively  the  opinion  of  every 
member  upon  the  subject. 

It  is  a  significant  and  characteristic  fact  that  a 
propijsition  of  parliamentary  law,  which  is  as  familiar 
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as  the  alphabet  to  every  member  of  the  various 
school-boy  societies  in  America »  and  the  justice  of 
whicli  is  self-evitl(?nt,  namely  :  that  an  anieiidinent 
or  a  substitute  must  be  voted  on  before  the  ori^hial 
propositiotj  is  put  to  a  vote,  was  not  only  unfamiHar 
to  most  of  tlie  European  members  of  the  Peaee  Con- 
ference, but  was  seriously  disputed,  atul  the  contrary 
rule  adopted  by  an  overwhelming  majority. 

The  result  was  that  tlie  American  amendment  was 
never  put  to  a  vote,  and  although  in  tliis  particular 
instance  there  is  e^'e^y  reason  to  believe  that  the 
amendment  would  have  been  rejected,  even  if  the 
fundamental  principle.s  of  parliamentary  law  and 
justice  had  been  observed,  the  incident  is  highly  in- 
structivCj  in  that  it  proves  the  absolute  necessit3>  in 
future  assemblies  of  this  character,  of  at  least  a  nuni- 
muni  in  the  way  of  ordinary  rules  of  procedure. 

During  tlie  discussion  it  was  stated  by  Captain 
Crozier  that  the  United  States  had  no  intention  of 
using  any  bidlet  of  the  prohibited  class,  being  entirely 
satisfied  with  the  one  now  employed,  which  h  in  the 
same  class  as  those  in  conmiou  use.  A  similar  dec- 
laration was  made  on  behalf  of  Germany  by  General 
von  Schwarzhoff. 

Ambassador  White,  after  supporting  Captain 
Crozier'.s  contentious,  projKJsed  in  the  interests  of 
harmony  that  the  entire  subject  should  be  referred 
back  to  the  First  (Committee,  to  see  if  a  formula 
could  not  be  found  upon  which  all  parties  would 
agree.  This  proposition  was  rejected  by  twenty 
votes   against    five  —  the    latter    being    the    United 
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States  of  America,  Denmark,  Great  Britain,  Greece,  cuapierin 
and  Portugal,     Luxemburg  did  not  vote, 

Ou  the  question  whether  the  American  amendment 
should  be  \*oted  on  before  the  original  prcuKisition, 
seventeen  states  voted,  "•  No  '*  and  eight,  namely : 
the  United  States  of  America,  Belgium^  China,  Den- 
mark^ Great  Britain,  Greece,  Pijrtugal,  and  Servia, 
voted  in  the  affirmative  —  Luxem!>urg  again  not 
voting. 

Lord  Paimcefote*  at  the  same  meeting,  gave  notice  BrUbb  Dwiii- 
that  he  wouhl  wulimit  a  declaration  on  the  same  sub- 
ject on  behalf  of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  which  he 
would  request  to  have  spread  upon  the  minutes  in 
extenso.  In  view  of  the  action  taken,  however,  he 
subsequently  withdrew  this  request.  Tlic  declaration 
itself,  liowever,  which  in  printed  in  tlie  British  Blue 
Book  (Miscellaneous  No.  1,  1899,  p,  118)  is  given 
below.' 

'*'  Wiien  Her  Majesty's  Govermnent,  following  the  example  set  hy 
otlier  PowerH,  jutroduceil  the  snmU-bore  ritte,  they  adopted  at  tlie  same 
time  a  l>Mlit*t  eutireiy  covereil  by  a  hn.ri.1  eiiveloiie. 

"  Previous  to  the  intnwtitclion  of  the  i^inall-liurfi  rSile,  lliere  was  no 
covpring  or  envelope  of  any  sort  to  the  leadnn  buJlutH  used  with  aU 
riflea  by  every  nation.  The  haril  envelope  wnj  not  introduced  for 
tiunianitarian  purposi^s,  Imt  Ijecanse  it  waa  found  to  be  neeessary  with 
the  rapid  Iwiat  of  rifling  of  tlie  small-bore  riflet  in  order  to  prevent  the 
groovej*  becoming  chokod  with  load. 

"  Ex|>enenoe  with  ihin  bullet  in  the  Ciiitnil  Caiii|>aijfn  of  l^OTt 
proved  tliiit  it  had  not  sulficietit  stopping  pow*?r,  that  the  buJlet  diiiled 
through  a  boneanddjd  notfracture  it.  that  at  closequarters  the  injury 
wjis  ini*affjcieiit  to  rause  ]miiLedin.1e  shock,  and  that  when  soft  tissues 
only  were  struck,  thf  amount  ot  damage  was  compuratively  trivinJ. 

*'  It  wan  provi-^d  Hiut  the  uneiuy  expressed  ouut«nipt  for  th":*  wi.'ai>on, 
9A  compared  witli  that  prevjou-sly  iu  use;  and  numerous  cases  were 
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cbapter  111  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  history  will  vmdi- 
cate  tlie  |.>osition  taken  by  the  United  States  of 
America  and    Great   Britain   on    this   subject.      No 


brought  io  light  in  which  men  struck  by  Iheee  bullets  were  not  pre- 
veuted!  froin  reiiiauiing  ill  action. 

**  Lender  thene  circiimstancea,  Her  Majesty's  Government  ordered 
exp^riuit^iit^  to  he  undertaken  %vith  the  object  of  obtaining  a  buUet 
which  should  [iiosaesa  equal  stopping  j.*ower  effect  with  that  of  the  rifle 
of  larger  calibre.  TJie  Contniittee  which  investigated  the  question 
recotiiinended  two  bullets,  on«  of  which  was  proved  to  make  more 
eerere  wounds  than  the  other:  Her  Majesty's  fJoveriiment,  however, 
rejected  tho  one  jnakiti;L^  the  more  severe  wnuiids,  and  decided  to  adopt 
the  [eas  destrnctive  hullett  now  known  as  Mark  IV.  pattern,  as  giving 
the  minimum  of  stopping  effvct  micessary. 

'•  This  hullut  has  a  small  cylindrical  cavity  in  the  head*  over  which 
the  hard  metal  envelope  is  turned  down. 

** There  ia  nothing  new  in  this  eavity  in  the  head  of  the  bullet.  It 
eiiated  in  tlni  Snider  bullet,  with  wliirh  Ifer  Jlajesty^s  troops  were 
armed  for  many  yearH — a  huUet  which  wa.'s  j^rfectly  widJ  known  to  alJ 
the  Powers  of  Europe,  which  was  actually  in  use  in  Her  MajeMy's  ttrmy 
at  the  dat^  of  the  St.  K4erHbiirg  Convention  of  18eiS,  nnd  to  which^ 
lieverlhele«H,  no  objectioti  was  ever  rained  ou  humanitarian  groimds. 

'*  The  Indian  Government  for  the  same  leu^uua  adopted  the  so- 
called  Diim  Dum  bullet,  in  whicli  a  very  small  portion  of  the  head 
of  the  leaden  bullet  Ih  not  covered  by  the  hard  tnetal  envelope. 

•*  Her  Majesty V'?  (iovernmentare  unablt^  to  admit  that  a  bullet  which 
has  been  delilwrakdy  adopted  by  them  as  possessing  tiie  minimum  of 
destructive  effect  necessary,  ca.n  be  considered  as  inflicting  unnerea* 
sary  suffering ;  and  iu  view  of  the  fact  that  until  recently  all  rtHen  of 
all  Powers  tirt^d  buUeta  consisting  entirely  of  lead  without  a  covering, 
mid  thtit  the  bullet  with  a  cavity  In  the  head  WfL^  the  butlet  in  use  iu 
Her  Majesty's  army  at  the  datt'  of  the  St.  Petersburg  Convention,  and 
for  many  years  subftequtMitly*  they  are  equally  unnble  to  admit  that 
there  i*  anything  in  either  the  exposure  of  a  small  portion  of  lead  or 
the  eiistence  of  a  cavityj  to  justify  the  eondemnaiion  of  either  of  thesft 
methods  of  constnictiou. 

*'  The  experiments  conducted  in  this  country  lead  to  the  conclusion 
thai  the  wounds  intlicted  by  these  bullets  are  not  more  severe  than  — 
if  30  severe  as  — the  wounds*  inflicted  by  the  larger  buUeta  fired  from 
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attempt  was  made  to  meet  their  arguments  on  the  chapter  in 
iiieritsij  aud  the  best  that  can  he  hoped  for  is,  that  i 

the  decision  of  the  Conference  ma}^  not  e^'eut^lally 
defeat  its  own  object. 

Methods  of  Naval  Warfake 

The  propositions  inchided  m  the  fonrtli  paragraph  i 

of  the  eircular  of  Count  MouravieEf  were  as  follows : 

"1.  The  prohibition  of  the  nse,  iti  naval  battles, 
of  submarine  and  diving  torpedo  boats,  or  all  other 
agencies  of  destruction  of  the  same  nature.  2.  An 
agreement  not  to  construct  in  the  future  warships 
armed  with  rams/' 

Theae  subjects  were  referred  to  a  special  naval 
sub-committee,  presided  over  by  Jonkheer  A.  P.  C. 
van  Karnebeek  of  the  Netherlands,  the  Vice-President 
of  the  Conference. 

Captain  Scheinc,  on  behalf  of  the  Russian  Govern-  umitation  or 
nient,  submitted  a  proposal  respecting  naval  guns  and  ^*^*^*^ 
armor,  to  the  effect  that  the  Powers  should  for  the 
period  of  five  years  agree  to  limit  the  calibre  of  their 
guns    to    seventeen    inches,    the    initial    velocity   to 
thirteen  thousand  feet  a  second^  and  tlie  length  of 


previous  riflea;  therefore,  Her  Majesty *9  Governmeni,  while  entirely 
wyuupathixiDg  with  the  deaire  to  sivoid  the  use  of  missiles  wLicli  itiflict 
■wounds  of  unnecessary  severity^  are  uuable  to  admit  thai  thia  in 
iuvolved  by  either  of  tbe  above  methoda  of  ron^^truction.  It  is,  how- 
ever^  tKeir  intention  to  pursue  Lbeir  inve^iigatiotiSf  and  to  spare  tio 
pains  in  order  to  combine  with  the  iiecessftry  amount  of  stopping 
power  the  minimum  aggravflliun  of  sutfering  on  ths  part  of  the 
woiindfid,  but  they  consider  it  absolutely  easential  that  B«dh  stopping 
|>ower  should  esist  in  the  bnilet  eraployt^d  by  ller  Majbstj's  troops/* 
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Chapter  III  guns  to  forty-five  calibres;  further,  that  armor 
ehould  be  btnited  to  fourteen  inches  uf  the  hitest 
Kriipp  pattern. 

Thiy  prupositiuii  was  received  ])y  all  the  naval 
representativea  ad  rfferamlum^  with  the  result  that  it 
was  almost  uiiHTiimmisly  negatived.  The  United 
States  and  British  Governments  both  rejected  it  by 
cable  %"ery  promptly. 
Hams.  Upon    the     proposal     not    to    construct    warships 

armed  with  ramn,  a  majority  of  the  Governmenta 
represented  declare!  their  readiness  to  enter  such  an 
agreement  provided  it  were  unanimous.  Unanimity 
wasj  however,  frustrated  by  the  declarations  of  the 
delegates  from  Germany,  Austria-IIimgar}',  Denmark, 
Sweden  and  Norway,  to  the  effect  that  their  Gov- 
ernments did  not  approve  of  the  idea. 
New  types  I'pou  the  >subjeet  of  rifles  and  naval  guns,  and  the 

Of  mivaiguua.  I>'-*f'sihinty  01  an  agreement    respectuig  the  employ- 
ment of  new  types  and  eallbreSj  a  brief  discussion 
allowed  that  the  utmost  result  attainable  upon  the 
subject  was    the   expression   of    a  wish,  which   was 
adopted,  that  the  question  should  be  relegated  to  the 
further  study  of  tlie  Governments. 
p^^llM^lilefl^o^     The  proposition  that  the  Contracting  Powers  agree 
l'rUph>"tiat  t'-*  iifjf^tain  from  the  use  of  projectiles,  the  object  of 
iiitj  uH.4*^s,       whicli  ia  the  diffusion  of  asphyxiating  or  dcleti^riou.s 
gases^  was  adopted,  with  only  one  di.sscnting  vote  — 
that  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  one  vote 
conditionctl  n]>on  unanimity  —  that  of  Great  Britain. 
The    distinguished    represcntalive    of    the    United 
States   of    America   on    the    naval    sub-committee^ 
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Captain    Mahan,   gave    tlie    following    reasons    for  Chapier  in 
voting  against^this  provision,  and  they  were  inserted 
in  tlie  repcfrt  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Committee  :  — 

"  1.  That  uo  shell  emitting  aiich  gases  is  as  yet  c^ai*'*'" 
in  practical  use  or  lias  undergone  adequate  csperi- objections. 
nient ;  cunsetjiitjntly,  a  vote  taken  now  would  be 
taken  iu  ignorance  of  the  facts  as  to  whether  the 
results  would  he  of  a  det^isive  chanioter,  or  whether 
injury  in  excess  of  that  necessary  to  attain  the  end 
of  warfare,  of  immediately  disabling  the  eneray, 
would   be  inflicted, 

'*  2.  That  the  re2)raadi  of  cruelty  and  perfidy 
addressed  against  these  supposed  shells  was  equally 
uttered  formerly  against  firearms  and  torpedoes, 
although  each  are  now  employed  without  scruple. 
Until  we  know  the  effects  of  such  asphyxiating 
shelhs,  there  was  no  paying  whether  they  would  be 
more  or  less  merciful  than  missiles  now  permitted. 

"3.  That  it  was  illogical  ami  not  demonstrably 
liumane,  to  be  tender  about  asphyxiathig  men  ^vith 
gas,  when  all  were  prepared  to  aduiit  that  it  was 
allowablt;  to  blow  the  bottom  out  of  an  ironclad  at 
midnight,  throwutg  four  or  five  hundred  meu  into 
the  sea  to  be  c'hi>ked  l>y  water,  with  scarcely  the 
remotest  chance  of  escape.  If,  and  when,  a  shell 
emitting  asphyxiating  gases  has  been  successfully 
produced,  then*  and  not  before^  will  men  be  able  to 
vote  iuk^lligeutly  on  the  subject." 

Whatever  views  may  be  held  upon  the  merits  of 
the  various  propositions  considered  by  the  First 
Conmiittee,  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  gTe<afc 
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Chapter  III  value  of  the  deliberations  themselves.  Professional 
authorities  may  be  relied  upon  to  continue  the  work 
of  investigation  and  discussion  begun  at  The  Hague, 
to  the  great  advantage,  no  doubt,  of  that  "  further 
study  on  the  part  of  the  various  Governments," 
which  the  Peace  Conference  was  obliged  to  content 
itself  in  recommending. 


CHAPTER  IV 

THE  WORK  OF  THE  SECOND  COMMITTEE 

I.  The  Convention  for  the  Adaptation  to  Mari- 
time Warfare  of  the  Principles  of  the  Geneva 
Convention  of  August  22,  1864 

The  Second  Committee  of  the  Conference,  to  which 
was  referred  the  subject  of  the  extension  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Geneva  Convention  of  August  22,  1864, 
to  maritime  warfare,  referred  the  subject  to  its  First 
Sub-Committee,  presided  over  by  M.  Asser  of  the 
Netherlands,  and  this  in  turn  appointed  a  Committee 
consisting  of  Professor  Renault  of  France,  Chairman 
and  Reporter,  Vice-Admiral  Sir  John  Fisher  of  Great 
Britain,  Captain  Scheine  of  Russia,  Captain  Siegel  of 
Germany,  Lieutenant-Colonel  ^  Court  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, and  Lieutenant  Ovtchinnikow  of  Russia,  which 
elaborated  the  articles  embodied  in  the  treaty  on  the 
subject. 

In  his  report  to  the  Conference,  Professor  Renault 
uses  the  following  language :  — 

"The  general  ideas  which   guided  us  are  as  fol- Report  of 
lows:    We  considered  it  necessary  to  confine   our-R^a^^^ 
selves  to  the  study  of  essential  principles,  and  not  to 
enter  into  details  of  organization  and  of  regulations, 
which  each  State  must  fix  according  to  its  interests 
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Chapter  IV 

Report  of 
Professor 
Renault. 


and  its  customs.  We  determined  the  legal  status 
from  the  international  point  of  view  of  hospital 
ships ;  —  but  how  are  such  ships  to  be  provided  for  ? 
What  shall  be  the  duty  of  ships  belonging  to  the 
State  as  distinguished  from  those  belonging  to  relief 
societies  ?  Should  even  such  ships  as  are  furnished 
by  individuals  for  hospital  service  during  a  war  be 
considered?  These  are  questions  which  should  be 
determined  by  each  Government.  They  are  not  sus- 
ceptible of  a  uniform  solution  because  the  situations 
are  too  diverse.  In  all  countries  the  force  of  private 
charity  may  prove  to  be  more  or  less  active ;  besides, 
however  much  we  may  be  animated  by  sentiments  of 
humanity,  we  must  not  forget  the  necessities  of  war. 
It  is  necessary  to  avoid  results,  inspired,  no  doubt,  by 
most  generous  sentiments,  but  exposed  to  the  risk  of 
frequent  disregard  by  belligerents,  because  the  lat- 
ter's  freedom  of  action  may  be  unduly  impaired. 
Humanity  does  not  gain  much  by  the  adoption  of  a 
rule  which  remains  a  dead  letter,  and  the  idea  of 
respect  for  engagements  would  only  be  enfeebled 
thereby.  It  is,  therefore,  indispensably  necessary  to 
impose  no  obligations  except  such  as  can  be  fulfilled 
under  all  circumstances,  and  otherwise  to  allow  the 
combatants  all  the  latitude  which  they  require.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  this  will  never  be  used  for  the 
purpose  of  hindering  uselessly  the  work  of  alleviat- 
ing sufferhig." 

The  representative  of  the  United  States  on  the 
sub-committee  of  the  Second  Committee  of  the  Con- 
ference was  Captain  Alfred  T.  Mahan,  whose  careful 
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and  lucid  report  regarding  the  work  uf  the  sub-corn- Chaineriv 
mittee  and  his  own  attitude  is  deserving  of  special 
attention.     It  will  be  fovind  in  full  in  tlie  A]>pendix. 
The  articles  uf  the  treaty  are  as  follows :  — 

Article  1.  Military  ho.^jtital  sliijis,  that  is  to  say,nmi-iai 
fihipR  constructed  or  assi^^ned  )>y  titatej^  especially  and  ^*'^p^'^^^^'»'* 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  assif^ting  the  wounded,  sick, 
or  shipwrecked,  and  the  iiatues  of  which  shall  have 
l)eeu  communicated  ti)  tlie  lielligerent  I\>\vers  at  the 
commencement  or  durhig  the  course  of  hostilities, 
and  in  any  case  hefcjre  tliey  are  employed,  shall  he 
respected,  and  cannot  he  captured  while  hostilities 
last.  These  ships*  moreover,  are  not  on  the  same 
footing  as  men-of-war  as  regards  their  stay  in  a 
neutral  port. 

Article  2.    Hospital  ships  equipped  solely  or  in  uoapitiii  shiia 
part  by  the  moneys  of  privat43  individnals,  or  ^^fficially'^'JI'^'J^I^'^J^J^^ 
recognized  relief  societies^  shall  likewise  he  re.s[)ected  vi^iunisor 
and  exempt  from  caj>ture,  provided  the  lj^nigerent|^^^[*|/j[.'^^^^^ 
Power    to   whom    they  belong    has  given    them    an  lowers. 
official  commission,  and  has  notified  their  names  to 
the  opposing  Power  at  the  commencement  of  or  dur- 
ing liostilities,  and  in  any  case  before  they  are  em- 
pliiyed.       These    ships    must    be    furnished    w^ith    a 
certiticate  from  the  proper  authorities  declaring  that 
they  had  been  under  their  control  while  fitting  out, 
and  on  final  departure. 

Articles.  Hospital  ships  equipped  wholly  or  inH-'^i.iifij^uiia 
part  at  the  cost  (»f  private  individuals  or  o'tRciallyu^',Ji*j;!,V*JJl. 
rei^ognized  societies  of  nimtral  countries,  shall  be  re- (ties- 
spected  and  exempt  from  capture,  if  the  neutral 
Power  to  whom  they  ]>e1ong  has  given  them  an  offi- 
cial  commission   and   notiiied    their   names   to   the 
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■Charter  IV*     belligerent  Powers  at  the  commencement  or  during 
lioKtilities,  and  in  any  case  before  they  are  employed. 


Re>;uldt  lulls 
iMiH'crniTiK 
aU  hnHpiral 


AiiTiCLB  4.  The  sliips  mentioned  in  Articles  1,  2^] 
and  M  whaU  furnish  relief  and  jis^istance  to  the 
wounded,  fiit-k,  iinJ  Khijnvrecked  of  the  belligerents 
of  either  nationality.  The  Governments  engage  not] 
to  use  these  stiips  for  any  military  purpose.  These 
filii[>&  must  not  in  any  way  hamjjer  the  movements  of 
the  combatants  during  and  after  an  engagement  \ 
they  .shall  act  at  their  own  risk  and  peril.  The 
belligerents  shall  have  the  right  to  control  and  visit 
them;  they  can  decline  their  aid,  order  them  off, 
compel  them  to  take  a  certain  course  and  put  a 
commissioner  on  boanl ;  tlicy  can  even  detain  them 
if  important  circumstances  require  it.  As  far  as! 
possible,  the  belligennits  shall  inscribe  in  the  sailing 
papers  of  the  hospital  ships  such  orders  as  they  may 
give  them,  I 

The  proposition  to  establish  a  particular  code  of 
signals  for  ships  requesting  or  offering  aid  was  nega- 
tived by  the  Committee,  upon  the  ground  that  the 
accepted  international  code  of  signals  now  adopted 
by  all  seafaring  nations  is  sufficient  fur  all  practical 
purjioses. 

lu  the  words  of  Professor  Renault,  reporter  of  the 
Committee,  regarding  tlie  prohibition  of  the  use  of 
these  sliips  for  military  purposes  :  **  The  States  enter 
into  an  engagenirnt  uf  honor  by  the  verj^  fact  of  their 
marking  the  vessels.  It  would  be  perfidy  to  violate 
this  engagement.** 

An  histanee  of  '*  important  circumstances"  justify- 
ing the  detention  of  a  hospital  ship  on  the  part  of 
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one  of  the  belligerents,  would  be  found  iti   a  case  chapter  iv 
where   secrecy   regarding   furtlier    naval    operations 
\va8   essential  or  desirable,  and    no   otlier   effective 
guarantee  against  nnauthorized  communk*a+.iou  seems 
practicable. 

Article  '1.  The  military  hospital  ships  shall  be  oisrinKuish' 
distinguished  by  being  [lainted  wliite  outside  with  a  j^'^^p^^j'^^J'pg^ 
horizontal  band  of  green  about  one  niE3tre  and  a  half 
in  width.  The  ships  mentioned  in  Articles  2  and  3 
shall  be  dis^tingnisiied  by  bring  painted  white  outside 
with  a  horizontal  band  uf  red  about  one  metre  and 
a  half  in  breathb.  The  boats  of  the  ships  above 
mentioned,  as  also  similar  craft,  which  njay  be  used 
for  hospital  work,  shall  be  distinguished  by  similar 
painting.  All  hospital  ships  shall  make  themselves 
known  by  hoisting*  together  with  their  national  ilag» 
a  white  flag  with  a  red  cross  provided  by  the  Geneva 
Convention. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  full  Committee  at  which 
the  article  w^as  adopted,  Mirza  Riza  Khan,  First  Dele- 
gate of  Persia,  made  the  following  declaration  in 
regard  to  the  last  paragraph  of  Article  5 :  — 

'*  Pursuant  to  the  instructions  which  I  have  justDisiincUTe 
received  from  my  Government^  I  am  directed  to  in-  ''*^*"''™ 
form  the  Committee  that  the  Persian  Government 
will  claim  as  a  distinctive  flag  a  white  flag  with  a 
red  sun.  The  adoption  of  the  red  cross  as  the  dis- 
tinctive flag  of  hospitals  was  an  act  of  courtesy  on 
the  part  of  the  Signatory  Powers  of  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention toward  the  Swiss  Government,  in  that  the 
national   flag   of   Switzerland    was   adapted,   simply 
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chipteriv  changing  the  order  of  the  colors.  We  would  be 
happy  to  extend  the  sanio  courtesy  to  the  liouorable 
Govennnt^nt  ol  Switzerhmd,  if  it  were  not  impossible 
on  account  of  objections  which  would  be  raised  in  a 
Mohammedan  anny.  I  reqiiest  the  Committee  to 
kindly  take  notice  of  this  docUaration,  auii  to  have 
tlie  same  inserted  hi  the  minntes  of  the  meeting," 
Simii&r  Official  notice  was  taken  of   this  declaration,  as 

iiy^'atani.'^"  well  as  of  another  made  on  behalf  of  the  Siamese 
Government  by  M.  Rolin,  to  the  effect  that  the 
Royal  Government  of  Siam  reserved  the  rigiit  to 
change  the  sign  on  the  Geneva  flag  to  a  symbtd 
sacred  in  the  Buddhistic  cult,  and  calculated  to  m- 
crease  the  saving  authority  of  the  flag. 

Neutral  ARTICLE    0.      Neutral   merchantmen,   yachts,   or 

J^^,*jj^|„"*^  vessels  having  or  taking   on    board  sick,  wounded, 
hospital     or  shipwrecked  of  the  belligerents,  camiot  be  captured 
for  .HO  doing,  but  they  shall  be  liable  to  capture  for 
any  violation   of   neutrality  which    they  may  have 
committed. 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  this  article  no  provision  is 
made  for  the  case  of  a  mercliantman  belonging  to 
one  of  the  belligerent  parties  carrying  sick  or 
wounded.  In  consequence,  such  a  vessel  remains 
under  the  provisions  of  the  common  law,  and  is 
liable  to  cajjtun*.  This  proviwluu  Mould  seem  to  fol- 
low logically  from  all  the  principles  governing  the 
case. 

!>f'H',f.uffnf      Artule  7.      The   religious,  medical,  or  hospital 
hoapiriti  whips.  Bttvff  of  any  captuFcd  ship  is  inviolable,  and  its  mem- 
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bers  cannot:  Ix?  made  priHOiiers  of  war.  On  leaving rba|ii,Mrrv 
the  ship  tla^y  sliall  takt'  witli  thoiu  the  eil'erts  and 
r^urgical  inr^trumtints  which  are  tlieir  own  private 
property.  The  stuff  sliall  continue  to  distdiart^e  its 
duties  while  necessary,  and  may  afterward  leave  the 
ship  ^vhen  the  conimander-iu-chiof  considers  it  \)omV 
hie.  The  belligerents  shall  guarantee  the  ]iiiynient 
of  tlieir  full  salaries  to  the  statfs  whiuh  s^hail  fall 
into  their  hands. 

AuTiCLE  8*    Soldiers  and  sailnn^  who  are  taken  on  ah  sick 
board  when  sick  or  wounded  shall  he  protected  and  r'""'"^*!'^ 

looked  after  liy  the  captors,  without  reg;ird  to  the  alike. 
nation  U>  wdiirh  they  belong. 

Article  9.  The  shipwrecked,  wounded,  or  sick  of  staiuB  of  uie 
one  of  the  belligerents  who  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  "*p^"'^'^' 
other,  shall  be  prisoners  of  war.  The  captor  shall 
decide,  according  to  circumstances,  wdiether  it  is  best 
to  detain  them  ur  send  them  to  a  port  of  his  own 
country,  to  a  neutral  port,  or  even  U\  a  hostile  port. 
In  the  ]a.st  case,  prisoners  thns  returned  to  their  own 
country  shall  not  serve  again  during  the  conthiuance 
of  the  war- 

It  is,  of  course,  understood  that  if  the  shipwrecked, 
wounded,  or  sick  who  are  retimied  to  their  own  coun- 
try are  so  returned  in  consecpieuce  of  an  exchange, 
they  are  no  longer  i^garded  as  prisoners  of  war  under 
parole,  but  regain  their  own  liberty  of  action, 

[AnTirLE  10,    The  shipwrecked,  wounded,  or  sick  Disposhian  iif 
who  shall  be  landed  at  a  neutral  port,  with  the  con- '''"»'"*■  J*'';'*^* 
sent  of  the  local  authorities,  must,  \i\  the  absence  of  aairk,  i«iiire.t 
contrary  arrau'j'enient  between  the  neutral  State  and**' ""^"^™' 
the  belligerents,  be  guarded  by  the  neutral  State  so 
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Chapter  JY 


Disc UHHJOD  fit 

Article  10. 


that  thej  cannot  again  take  part  in  the  military  oper- 
ations. The  expense  of  entertainment  and  detention 
sliall  be  liorne  by  the  State  to  which  the  wounded^ 
yhipwrecked,  or  sick  shall  belong.] 

The  provisions  of  this  article  led  to  lively  discus- 
sions. It  was  finally  adopted  by  a  bare  majority,  as 
follows :  — 

Ayes :  Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  France,  Great 
Britain,  Italy,  Netherlands,  Portugal,  Roumania, 
Rnssia,  and  Turkey,  (I<*)- 

Noes:  United  States  of  America,  Belgium,  Ubina, 
Denmark,  Spain,  Japan,  Siam,  Sweden  and  Norway, 
and  Switzerland,  (D). 

According  to  Professor  Zorn  {Deutsche  liundachau, 
January,  1900,  p.  loG) :  "  It  is  still  questionable 
whether  the  true  solution  has  been  found."  Accord- 
ing to  Artiide  10  a  neutral  State  certamly  would  have 
the  right  to  receive  wounded  and  shipwrecked  with- 
out violating  its  duties  as  a  neutral,  provided  only 
that  both  belligerents  were  treated  alike,  but  Pro- 
fessor Zoni  calls  attention  to  the  possibility  of  a  war 
between  Russia  and  France  on  the  one  side  and 
Germany  on  the  other,  with  the  Baltic  Sea  aa  the 
scene  of  the  naval  operations.  Denmark  being  a  neu- 
tral State  and  receiving  shipwreekcd  and  wounded, 
might  hy  that  very  act  confer  upon  Russia  and  France 
an  advantage  which  might  conceivably  be  of  deter- 
mining importance.  Germany,  in  signing  the  treaty, 
reserved  sjK-cial  liberty  of  action  tinder  this  Article, 
and  tlie  same  course  was  taken  by  the  United  States, 
Great  Britain,  and  Turkey. 
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In  view  of  these  facts,  the  Netherlands  Govern- chapter  iv 
ment,  on  January  29,  1900,  addressed  an  identical 
note  to  all  the  >Siguatory  Powers,  stating  that  the 
Convention  had  been  signed  with  this  reservation  by 
these  four  Powers,  and  going  on  to  say :  "  Under  the 
circumstances,  and  also  by  reason  of  the  desirability 
that  there  should  be  a  uniformity  established  in  the 
rciipective  obligations  resulting  from  this  Convention 
for  I  be  Contracting  Powers  —  a  uniformity  which 
would  be  endangered  by  the  reservations  of  four  of 
them,  the  Government  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of 
the  Netherlands  deems  that  there  should  be  a  means 
of  excluding  the  ratification  of  the  said  Article  10^ 
wliicli  of  itself,  otherwise,  is  only  of  secondary  interest. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  if  this  proposal  is  accepted^  — 
and  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  inform  you  that  the 
Imperial  Russian  Government  agrees  with  us  in  our 
views  on  tins,  —  the  subjeet  of  the  exehision  of  the 
above-mentioned  Article  —  the  ratification  can  be 
made  with  no  further  difficulty  of  internal  form  in 
the  different  countries*  and  it  could  be  effected  with 
little  deky,  wliich  would  be  highly  desirable/'  ^ 

On  April  30, 1900,  the  Minister  of  the  Netherlands  Eaccinsion  of 
in  Washington  informed  the  State  Department  that 
*'  the  proposition  of  the  Government  of  the  Nether- 
lands, which  formed  the  subject  of  M.  de  Beaufort's 
communication  of  January  29,  suggesting  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  ratification  of  Article  10  of  the  Convention, 
has  received  the  a*ssent  of  all  tlie  States  whicli  up  to 

I  Nate  by  M.  de  Beaufgrt  W  Minister  Kewel.    Mas.  State  Depart^ 
ment. 


Article  JO. 
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Chapifir  IV 


Binding 
irliiii^i;!. 


tilt;  present  time  had  luadu;  known  their  views, — 
these  Powers  being  in  the  majority^  and  the  adoption 
uf  the  proi)osili>m  Ijy  the  other  interested  States  being 
proLahh%  it  is  ini]>artant  that»  willi  a  view  of  evi>edit- 
ing  the  filing  of  these  acts  of  ratification,  a  uniform 
method  for  emphasizing  this  exchiwion  sli<inhl  he 
estahlisiicd  now.  The  Cabinet  of  St.  Petei'sburg 
saggefiits  for  the  purpose  a  combination  wliich  consists 
m  inserting  in  tlic  act  of  Eatiriealion  a  copy  of  the 
Convention  in  which  the  text  of  Article  10  Avould  be 
replaced  by  the  word  "EXCLU"  (excluded),  while 
still  preserving  tlie  proper  niunl)erlng  of  the  Articles. 
Copies  prepared  in  conformity  with  the  method  above 
indicated  will  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  thetse  Gov- 
ernments who  wish  them.'* ' 

On  May  Ij  VMO,  the  United  States  Governnient 
made  known  its  acquieseenee  in  this  prop<tsition  of 
the  Russian  and  Netherlands  GovernmentSj  and  the 
Convention  with  the  word  **EXCLU"  inserted  in  the 
place  of  Article  10  was  duly  ratified,  and  as  ratified 
duly  proclaimed  by  the  United  States  on  August  3, 
1900, 

Article  1 1 .  The  rules  contained  in  the  above 
articles  shall  Ije  binding  only  upon  the  Contracting 
Powers  in  case  of  war  between  two  or  jnore  of  them. 
Such  rules  shall  cease  to  be  biiuliiig  from  the  time 
when  in  a  war  between  Contracting  Powers  one  of 
the  belligerents  is  joined  by  a  non-adhering  Power. 


Rtittllcatiori« 


AuTicLE  12.    The    present 
ratified  as  soon  as  follows. 


Convention    shall    be 


*  linroTt  *W  G#fV(*rs  U*  S*creUiry  Ilay,     JIss,  State  Denavtment. 
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The  ratifications  shall  be  deposited  at  The  Hague.  Chapter  iv 
On  the  receipt  of  each  ratification  a  prods  verbal 
shall  be  drawn  up,  a  copy  of  which,  duly  certified, 
shall  be  sent  through  the  diplomatic  channel  to  all 
the  Contracting  Powers. 

Articlk  13.  The  non-signatory  Powers  who  have  Adherence, 
accepted  the  Geneva  Convention  of  August  22,  1864, 
shall  be  allowed  to  adhere  to  the  present  Convention. 
For  this  purpose  they  shall  make  their  adhesion 
known  to  the  Contracting  Powers  by  means  of  a 
written  communication  addressed  to  the  Netherlands 
Government,  and  by  it  communicated  to  all  the  other 
Contracting  Powers. 

Article  14.  In  the  event  of  one  of  the  High  Con- Denunciation, 
trading  Powers  denouncing  the  present  Convention, 
such  denunciation  shall  not  take  effect  until  a  year 
after  the  notification  made  in  writing  to  the  Nether- 
lands Government,  and  forthwith  communicated  by 
it  to  the  other  Contracting  Powers.  This  notification 
shall  only  affect  the  notifying  Power. 

The  treaty  embodying  these  Articles  has  since  been 
ratified  by  all  the  Powers  represented  at  the  Peace 
Conference. 

At  a  meetine  of  the  full  Committee,  on  June  20,  Additional 

articles 

Captain  Mahan,  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  of  proposed  by 
America,. proposed  the  adoption  of  the  following  three  Mahai^ 
additional  Articles :  — 

"  1.  In  the  case  of  neutral  vessels  of  any  kind, 
hospital  ships,  or  others,  being  on  the  scene  of  a 
naval  engagement,  which  may  as  an  act  of  humanity 
save  men  in  peril  from  drowning  from  the  results  of 
the  engagement,  such   neutral  vessels  shall  not  be 
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Ch&|iler  IV 


Their  wttb- 

drawa]. 


fiivoring  (he 
revision  ol 
the  (Jf'iit'vn 
Killer. 


considered  as  having  violated  their  neutrality  by  that 
fact  alone.  They  will,  however,  in  so  doing,  act  at 
their  own  risk  and  [leril. 

'*2.  Men  thus  rescued  *shall  not  be  considered 
under  the  cover  of  a  neutral  flag,  in  case  a  demand 
for  their  surrender  ia  made  by  a  ship  of  war  of  either 
belligerent.  They  are  open  thuK  to  capture  or  re- 
capture. If  such  demand  is  made,  the  men  so  res- 
cued must  be  given  up,  and  shall  then  have  the  same 
fttatui^  as  if  they  had  not  been  under  a  neutral  flag, 

''3*  In  case  no  such  demand  is  made  by  a  bellig- 
erent ship,  the  men  so  rescued  liaving  been  delivered 
from  the  can8e([uences  of  the  fight  by  neutral  inter- 
position, are  to  be  considered  hors  de  coynhat,  not  to 
serve  for  the  rest  of  the  war  unless  duly  exchanged. 
The  Contracting  Governments  engage  to  prevent,  as 
far  as  possible,  audi  persons  from  serving  until  dis- 
charged," 

These  Articles  were  subsequently,  on  July  18, 
withdrawn  by  Captain  Mahan,  with  the  iipproval  of 
the  American  Commission,  for  reasons  which  are  fully 
stated  iu  liia  report  in  the  A[>pendix,  to  which  special 
reference  is  hereby  nuwle. 

At  the  same  meet.ug  M.  Asser  of  the  Netherlands 
moved  the  adoption  of  tlie  following  wish,  to  be 
expressed  by  the  Conference :  — 

''The  Conference  at  The  Hague,  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  preliminary  steps  taken  by  the  Federal 
Government  of  Switzerland  for  the  revision  of  the 
Geneva  Convention,  expresses  the  wish  that  after  a 
brief  delay  there  should  be  a  meeting  of  a  special 
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conference,  having  as  ita  object  the  revision  of  the  Chapter  iv 
said  Convention." 

M*  Beldiiimn,  of  Ronmania,  moved  as  an  amend- 
ment to  insert  after  tlie  word.s,  ''after  a  brief  delay," 
the  words,  *' under  the  auspices  of  the  Swiss  Federal 
Council."     » 

When  thJa  amendment  was  first  put  to  a  vote  the 
result  was  as  follows  :  Ayes  —  Genuany,  Austria- 
Hungary,  Cliina,  Denmark,  Spain,  Italy,  Japan, 
Luxemburg,  Paris,  Rou  mania,  Servia,  Siam,  and 
Switzerhmd,  (13) ;  noes  —  The  United  States  of 
America,  (1);  abstentions — Belgium,  France,  Great 
Britain,  Greece,  Mexico,  Montenegro,  Netherlands, 
Portugal,  Russia,  Sweden  and  Norway,  and  Bulgaria, 

(12). 

By  the  ruling  of  the  chairman  of  the  Committee, 
M<  de  Martens,  the  amendment,  not  Iiaving  received 
a  clear  majority  of  all  the  countries  represented  at 
the  Conference,  was  considered  lost. 

It  soon  appeared,  however,  that  the  vote  of  the  a  miautideT- 
United  States  of  America  on  this  amendment  was*  °  °^* 
cast  under  a  misapprehension,  and  the  Auierican 
Commission  to  the  Conference  cordially  and  unani- 
mously joined  in  the  hope  expressed  by  the  Delegate 
from  Roiimania,  that  the  Swiss  Federal  Government 
should  continue  to  enjoy  the  well-merited  honor  of 
leadership  in  all  matters  pertahiing  to  the  Geneva 
Convention,  After  a  brief  interchange  of  views,  it 
was  decided  that  the  best  manner  of  correcting  the 
unfortunate  error,  and  of  giving  expression  to  this 
general  desire,  would  be  to  have  a  special  additional 
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Chapter  IV     resolution  on  the  subject  adopted  by  the  Second  Com- 
mittee and  reported  by  it  to  the  Conference.     This 
resolution  was  as  follows :  — 
A  second  "  lu  cxprcssing  the  wish  relative   to  the  Geneva 

th^Mme''^"  Convention,  the  Second  Committee  cordially  endorses 
subject.  j^jjQ  declaration  made  by  M.  Asser,  chairman  of  the 
First  Sub-Committee,  at  the  meeting  of  June  20,  at 
which  the  Delegate  of  the  Netherlands  stated  that 
all  of  the  States  represented  at  The  Hague  would  be 
happy  to  see  the  Federal  Council  of  Switzerland  take 
the  initiative,  after  a  brief  delay,  in  calling  a  con- 
ference with  the  view  to  a  revision  of  the  Geneva 
Convention." 

At  a  meeting  of  the  full  Conference  on  July  5, 
this  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted,  and  the 
Swiss  Federal  Council  may  be  counted  upon  to  take 
all  necessary  further  steps  in  due  season. 

II.    Thk  Laws   axd  Customs   of   War 

The  second  subject  assigned  to  the  Second  Com- 
mittee, and  by  this  latter  referred  to  a  sub-com- 
mittee, was  the  revision  of  the  Declaration  concernuig 
the  laws  and  customs  of  war,  adopted  in  1874  by 
the  Conference  of  Brussels,  but  never  ratified.  This 
is  the  question  referred  to  in  the  seventh  paragraph 
of  the  circular  of  Count  MouraviefE,  of  December  30, 
1898. 
War  on  land.  It  sliould  be  remarked  that  the  committee  regarded 
the  report  of  the  Conference  of  Brussels  as  being 
concerned  exclusively  with  the  hiws  and  customs  of 
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war  oji  land.  Consequently  the  suli-comnuttee  of  the  ciiapter  n' 
Second  Committee  liiuited  its  own  competence  in  a 
slmihir  riianner.  In  virtue  of  this  tl(?cisitin  the  sub- 
committee simply  <jnterod  the  proposition  of  Captahi 
Crozier  of  the  United  States  of  America  npon  the 
recoril,  regarding  the  extenf>iun  of  the  rules  with 
respect  to  pri^'ato  property  on  hmd  to  tlie  samei  prop- 
erty on  the  ocean/  For  tiie  same  reason  tlie  com- 
mittee referred  the  question  of  bombardments  by 
naval  vessels  to  a  separate  sub-committee,  as  a 
special  question,  not  necessarily  implied  in  the  gen- 
eral subject  referred  to  it. 

The   su(>coranjittee  which    prepared    the    code    of  Members  i>f 
laws  of  war  subsequently  adopted  by  the  Conference  mJtttewUk'ii 
was   presided   over   by   M,    de   Martens    of   Russia.  ^'^^'^  ^^* 
The  other  meml>ers  were  M.  Behliman  of  Roumania, 
Colonel  El  Court  of  Great  Britain,  Colonel  Gilinsky 
of  Russia,  Major-Gcneral  Gross  von  Schwarzhoff  of 
Germany,  Professor  Lammasch  of  Austria,  Professor 
Reiianlt  of   France,  General    Zuccari  of  Italy,  and 
M.  Rolin  of  Siam,  the  latter  being  at  the  same  time 
reporter    of    the    committee.     Professor    Renault    of 
France  not  being  able    to   attend  all  meetings  was 
occasionally  represented  by  General  Muunier,    In  the 
beginTitng  of  the  disctission  M.  de  Martens  of  Rtissia 
announced  the  purpose  of  the  Impc^rial  Government 
of  Russia  as  follows :  — 

'*The    object   of    the    Imperial    Government   has  Sjwetu  of  m. 
steadily  been  tlie  same,  namely,  to  see  that  the  dee-Ruisi». 
laration  of  Brnsseln,  revised  so  far  as  this  Cnnference 

*  Fur  a  further  diftCLissioii  of  lliis  i"rojK)silioM,  see  ClmjitiT  VI, 
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Chapter  IV     may  deem  it  necessary,  should  form  the  solid  basis 
Speech  of  M,   for  the  instructions  which  the  Govercments  should 

ite  Martens  of ,  cl  •  s  •  ^        ^i      - 

Rouia.  hereafter,  ni  case  oi  war^  issue  to    their  armies  on 

land.  Withuut  doubt,  to  the  end  that  this  basis 
should  be  firmly  established,  it  ia  ueceaaary  to  have 
a  treaty  engagement  similar  to  that  of  tlte  Declara- 
tion of  SL  Petersburg  in  1868.  It  will  be  necessary 
that  ill  a  solemn  article  the  Signatory  Powers,  who 
signify  their  adherence,  should  declare  that  they  are 
in  accord  ou  the  subject  of  uniforjn  rules,  which 
should  be  enibodied  in  these  instructions.  This  is 
the  only  manner  of  obtaining  an  obligation  binding 
upon  the  Signatory  Powers.  It  is  well  understood 
that  the  Declaration  of  Brui^sels  shall  liave  no  obli- 
gatory force  except  for  the  Signatory  States  which 
declare  their  adherence," 

According  to  these  views  of  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment there  could  be  no  other  question  or  object  than 
that  of  entering  into  a  treaty,  providing  that  the 
adopted  rules  should  not  be  obligatory  as  such,  ex- 
cept upon  the  Signatory  States.  They  would  cease 
to  be  applicable  even  in  the  case  where,  in  a  war 
between  Signatory  Powers,  one  of  the  latter  accepted 
the  alliance  of  a  Power  not  adhering  to  the  treaty. 
The  delegate  from  Russia  enforced  this  view  by 
comparing  the  work  which  was  to  be  done  with  the 
formation  or  establisliment  of  a  nuitual  insurance 
company  against  the  abuse  of  force  in  time  of  war, — 
a  company  to  which  States  should  he  free  to  enter 
or  not,  but  which  must  have  its  r»\vn  by-laws  obliga- 
tory upon  the  member.^  among  themselves.     At  the 
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same  timOj  said  M.  de  Martens,  the  founding  of  achapt«riv 
mutual    insurance    company    against    the    abuse    of 
force  in  time  of  war,  with  the  object  of  safeguardiu^^ 
the  interests  of  populations,  by  no  means  legalized  j 

these  disasters,  but  simply  took  accoimt  of  the  fact 
that  they  existed,  ju>st  the  same  as  insurance  com- 
panies against  fire,  hail,  or  other  calamities  by  their 
by-laws  by  no  means  legalize  theni^  but  siuiply  take 
account  of  existing  dangers. 

The  remarks  of  AL  de  Martens  were  in  answer  spewu  or  m. 
especially  to  a  most  able  and  interesting  speech  yeigium. 
of  M.  Beernaert,  the  first  Delegate  of  Belgium, 
made  in  the  meeting  of  June  iL  This  -speech  of 
M.  Beemaert  was  especially  devoted  to  a  considera- 
tion of  Chapters  1,  2,  and  5  of  the  Declaration  of 
Brussels,  relative  to  the  occupation  of  hostile  terri- 
tory, the  definitirm  of  belligerents,  and  the  provisions 
regarding  contributions  either  in  kind  or  in  money. 
M,  Beemaert  asked  the  question  whether  it  was  wise, 
in  advance  of  war  or  hi  case  of  war^  to  legalize  by 
law  the  right  of  the  victor  over  the  vanquislied,  ant] 
thus  organize  a  rt}giine  of  defeat-  He  was  opposed 
to  the  adoption  of  any  provision  except  such  as  would 
admit  the  fact,  without  recognizing  the  right  of  the 
victor,  and  which  would  impl}^  an  agreement  on  the 
part  of  the  latter  to  be  moderate  in  tlie  exercise  of 
his  right,  As  a  matter  of  fact,  these  observations  of 
the  Belgian  Delegate  had  a  very  general  bearing,  being 
applicable  really  to  all  parts  t)f  the  treaty  or  declara- 
tion which  applies  to  the  laws  and  customs  of  war. 
M.   de    Martens  in    response    iusisted   very  urgently 
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cimpteriv     iipon  tlic  Hccessity  of   not  abandoning  to  the  mere 
Reply. >fM.d<JclKtiice   of   warfaru   and   international   law  the  vittil 

Mart4iuu. 

niterests  of  peaceable  anrl  nnarniod  populations.  Tho 
question  really  was  whether  the  fear  of  appearing  to 
legalize  as  a  riglit,  by  an  international  rule,  the  exer- 
cise of  brute  force  by  the  force  of  arms,  slioukl  be  a 
reason  for  abandoning  tin*  great  advantage  of  a  lim- 
itation of  this  vory  power,  ^ — besides,  no  member  of 
the  suli-eommittee  had  the  idea  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  au  iuvaded  country  should  be  asked  to  give 
ill  advance  a  sort  of  sanction  to  the  brute  force  exer- 
cised by  an  invading  and  occupying  army.  Ou  the 
contrary;,  the  adoption  of  preci:*e  rules  tending  to 
limit  the  exercise  of  brute  force  appeared  as  a  self- 
evident  necessity  in  the  higlier  interest  of  all  peoples 
—  for  nil  miglit  in  turn  be  exposed  to  the  fortunes 
of  warfare-  The  suiM^onuuittee  took  account  of  the 
views  and  observations  of  M,  Beernaert  in  adopting 
and  making  its  own  the  declaration  which  M.  de 
Martens  read  in  the  meeting  of  Jime  20.  This 
decliiration  will  be  found  below  in  the  commentary 
upon  Articles  1  and  2. 
Beiwii  lit  loll  At  tlie  meeting  of  June  3,  the  First  Delegate  of 

tiiewiflji  fi^rathe  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxemburg-,  M.  Ey.sclien,  made 
Cmt'rTr.'nt'tf "11  *i  uiolioti  that  the  siib-tjonimittee  sliouM  be  re- 
rh** ritjhu :imi  j.^.^1  ^  pxauitne  into  the  que^stion  of  determinintr 
tbe  rights  and  duties  of  neutral  States,  The  f*nb- 
committee  decided  that  this  subject  hardly  came 
imder  tbe  terms  of  the  Declaration  C)f  Brussels,  but 
it  rec'onmiended  the  passage  of  a  resolution  wliich 
was  sul>sc(pieutly  adnpted  by  the  full  Conference,  ex- 
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pressing  the  hope  that  the  question  of   the  rights  Chapter  iv 
and  duties   of   neutral   States  should  be  made  the 
programme  of  a  later  Conference. 

The  following  are  the  Convention  and  the  articles 
upon  the  Laws  and  Customs  of  War  finally  adopted 
by  the  Conference,  together  with  such  commentaries, 
based  to  some  extent  upon  the  admirable  report  of 
M.  Rolin,  as  seem  useful  for  an  elucidation  of  the 
text  and  an  explanation  of  the  reasons  for  the  action 
of  the  Conference. 

Convention  with  Respect  to  the  Laws  and  Customs 

OF  Wau 

Article  1.    The  High  Contracting  Powers   shall  inatmctions 
issue  instructions  to  their  armed  land  forces,  which '°^°**'""®*' 
shall  be  in  conformity  with  the  "  Regulations  respect- 
ing the  Laws  and  Customs  of  War  on  Land"  annexed 
to  the  present  Convention. 

Article  2.   The  provisions  contained  in  the  Regu- Binding 
lations  mentioned  in  Article  1  are  binding  only  on*^^"*^- 
the  Contracting  Powers,  in  case  of  war  between  two 
or  more  of  them. 

These  provisions  shall  cease  to  be  binding  from 
the  time  when,  in  a  war  between  Contracting  Powers, 
a  Non-Contracting  Power  joins  one  of  the  belligerents. 

Article  3.  The  present  Convention  shall  be  ratified  Ratification. 
as  speedily  as  possible. 

The  ratifications  shall  be  deposited  at  The  Hague. 

A  jirocis  verbal  shall  be  drawn  up  recording  the 
receipt  of  each  ratification,  and  a  copy,  duly  certified, 
shall  be  sent  through  the  diplomatic  channel,  to  all 
the  Contracting  Powers. 
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Chapter rv         ARTICLE  4.    Noii-Signatory  Powers  are  allowed  to 

Adherenco.     adhere  to  the  present  Convention. 

For  this  purpose  they  must  make  their  adhesion 
known  to  the  CoiitriU'ting  Powers  by  means  of  .-i 
written  notification  addressed  to  the  Netherlands 
Governnient,  and  by  it  connnunicated  to  all  the  othiir 
Contracting  Powers, 

ARTICLE  t).  In  the  event  of  one  of  the  High  Con- 
traeting  Parties  denouncing  the  present  Convention, 
sueli  deinmeiation  would  not  take  etfect  until  a  year 
after  the  written  notification  made  to  the  Netherlands 
Government,  and  by  it  at  once  communicated  to-  all 
the  other  Contracting  Powers. 

This  denunciation  shall  effect  only  the  notifying 
Power. 

In  faith  of  Avhicli  the  ])k'nipotentiaries  have  signed 
the  present  Convention  and  affixed  their  seals  thereto. 

Done  at  Hague,  the  21Uh  of  July,  18D9,  hi  a  single 
copy,  which  shall  be  kept  in  the  archives  of  the 
Netherlands  Government,  and  copies  of  whicli,  duly 
certified,  shall  be  delivered  to  the  Contracting  Powers 
through  tht*  diplomatic  channel. 

Tr*nty  This  treaty   has  f^ince  been  approved    by  all  the 

byiit^Miy  Powers  represented  at  the  Peace  ConferencCj  with 
»H  lowers,  ^j^^  exceptioM  of  China  and  Switzerland,  the  hesi- 
tation of  tlie  latter  comitry  being  founded  on  her 
carefid  regard  for  the  right  of  h^rfe  rn  i/utsse  to 
repel  an  invasion. 

In  the  United  States  the  ratification  of  the  treaty 
l>y  the  Senate  lias  been  delayed*  notwithstanding 
a  favorable  rejiort  on  the  Eegiilatious  from  the 
Judge-Advocate-General   of  the  army. 
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Regulations  Respecting  the  Laws  a^jd  Customs  of  Chupieriv 
War  on  Land 


SECTION  L     ox  BELLIGERENTS 

Chapter  L    ^V1iat  constitutes  a  Bellifjerent  f 

AitTiCLE  1.   The   law.s  rights,  and  duties   of  warwiioentuii 
apply  not  only   to  armies,   but  also  tu  militia  and  ^^;  ll"^  !"*^""^^ 
volunteer  corps,  fulfilling  the  following  couditious :  —  a,,<.i  chsioths 

L    To  be  commanded  by  a  person  responsible  for  °' ^*^- 
Im  subordinate's ; 

2.  To  have  a  fixed  distinctive  emblem  recognizable 
at  a  distance ; 

o.    To  carry  arms  openly  5  and 

4,  To  conduct  their  operations  in  accordance  with 
the  laws  and  customs  of  war. 

In  countries  where  militia  or  volunteer  corps  con- 
stitute the  army,  or  form  part  of  it,  they  are  included 
nnder  the  ^lonomination  *'army/* 

Article  2,  Tlu^  population  of  a  territory  which  Resistance  to 
has  not  been  occupied,  who,  on  the  enemy's  approach,*"  inviMier. 
spontaneously  take  up  arms  to  resist  the  mvadiug 
troops  without  havinc;  tinte  to  organize  themselves 
in  accorflance  with  Article  1,  shall  be  regarded  as 
belligerent,  if  they  resjiect  the  laws  and  customs  of 
war. 

Artrle  3.   The   armed  forces^  of  the  belligerent i^'tbi^^auiba. 
I)arlies  may  consist  of*  combatants    and    non-comba-J,^,^^^^"^'|jJ^^"' 
tants.     In  case  of  capture  by  the  enemy  both  have  -a  t*>cognized. 
right  to  be  treated  as  prisoners  of  war. 

When  these  Articles  were  discussed  for  the  first 
time,  M,  de  Martens  read  the  following  declaration, 
above  referred  to,  which  the  sub-committee  adopted 
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Chapiter  rv 


Dec  I  ji  ration 

committci.'. 


Wiiliilrawal 

Clh)L*OlLullil. 


immediately,  and  of  which  the  text,  as  submitted  to 
the  Conference,  is  as  follows  :  — 

'^The  Conference  is  unanimous  in  thinking  that 
it  is  extrt-mely  desirable  that  the  usages  of  war 
should  be  defined  and  regulated.  In  this  spirit  it 
has  adopted  a  great  number  of  provisions  which 
have  for  their  object  the  determination  of  the  rights 
and  of  tlie  duties  of  belligerents  and  of  populations, 
and  for  their  end  the  reduction  and  softening  of  the 
evils  of  war,  so  far  as  military  necessities  permit. 
It  has  not  always  been  possible  to  come  to  an  agree- 
ment that  lienceforth  all  these  stipidations  should 
apply  to  all  practical  cases.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  could  not  possibly  be  the  intention  of  the  Con- 
ference that  unforeseen  cases  should,  in  the  absence 
of  written  stipulations,  be  left  to  the  arbitrary  deci- 
sion of  those  who  commanded  the  army.  In  await- 
ing the  time  whc^n  a  complete  code  of  the  laws  of 
war  may  be  elaborated  and  proclaimed,  the  Confer- 
ence considers  it  opportune  to  state  that  in  cases  not 
provided  for  in  the  Article^s  of  this  date,  populations 
and  belligerents  remain  under  the  safeguards  and 
governaient  of  the  principles  of  international  law, 
resulting  from  the  customs  cstabHshed  between  civil- 
ized nations,  the  laws  of  humanity,  and  the  demands 
of  public  conscience-  It  ix  hi  this  sense  that  espe- 
rially  Articles  2  and  3  adopted  by  the  Conference 
slioidd  be  clearly  understood." 

The  iirst  delegate  from  Belgium*  M.  Beernaertj  who 
had  previouisly  objected  to  the  ad<iption  of  Articles 
2  and  'd,  inuncdiately  announced  that  he  would  with* 
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draw  Ids  objections  on  account  of  tlii:*  declaration,  Ompteriv 
and  unanimity  was  thereby  establisbtd  nii  an  inqnir- 
tant  and  delicate  question*  relating  to  the  fixing  of 
the  stains  of  a  belligerent,  and  giving  the  right  to 
noiiH^ond^atants  farming  part  of  the  army  to  be  con- 
sidered belligerents,  so  that  both  combatants  and 
non--combatants  \vonld  have  the  right,  in  casQ  of 
tiieir  cupture  by  the  enemy,  to  be  treated  as  pris- 
oners of  war.  Before  the  al)ove  declaration,  adopted 
on  the  motion  of  M.  de  Martens,  had  been  cunununi- 
cated  to  the  sub-committee,  General  Sir  John  Ardagh 
of  Great  Britain  proposed  to  add  at  the  end  of  the 
first  chapter  the  following  provision:  — 

"Nothing  in  this  chapter  shall    be    constrned   aa Araemimentji 
diminisliing  or  denying  the  right   belonging  to  the  sir  John 
people  of  an  invaded  country  to  fultil  their  duty  of  ^'■'*"^*' 
opposing  the  invaders  by  the  most  energetic  patriotic 
resistance,  and  by  all  pennittcd  means." 

The  idea  expressed  in  this  proposition  was  warmly 
advocated  by  M.  Beernaerl,  who  claimed  that  loo  great 
a  limitation  of  the  term  helfif/erent  Avould  practically 
mean  the  prulubition  of  patriotism.  The  first  duty 
of  every  citizen  was  to  defend  bis  own  country,  and 
national  uprishigs  against  invaders  form  the  grandest 
episodes  of  history.  Colonel  Kncni^li  of  Switzerland  ami  lAiiouei 
STipported  this  view,  and  proposed  to  add  to  llu*  artiiile  "*"*  ^* 
of  Sir  Jujin  Ardagh  the  fni'tlicr  provision  :  *'  Reprisals 
are  prohibited  against  any  population  which  has  openly 
taken  arms  to  resist  the  invasion  of  its  territory." 

General  Den  Beer  Poortngae!  of  the  Netherlands 
also  supported  this  view,  altljongli  he  called  atten- 
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ciuiptOT  IV     tion  to  the  fact  that  operations  on  the  part  of   an 

OppoBituin  by  iindrilkd    population   against  an   army  had   becomt? 

Gcncrsil  voii  i-\        i  i  i  i     r^  i 

Sciiwarahufr  luorc  aiid  mort*  liopeless.  On  tlie  other  hundj  (leiieral 
?imftsky"^  Gross  von  Schwarzhoff  of  Germany,  who  was  wai-mly 
supported  hy  Colonel  Gilinsky  of  Ru.ssia*  protested 
against  the  proposition,  which  in  his  opinion  would 
wipe  out  the  distinetlon  l>etween  a  poinilar  uprising 
or  IcKce  en  immr^c  in  a  country  wliicli  wa^i  in  danger 
of  invasion,  and  a  similar  uprising  in  a  district  which 
had  already  been  invaded  by  a  hostile  army.  lie 
claimed  that  lie  was  the  last  to  deny  the  rights  and 
duties  of  patriotism ;  every  one  must  ]m  free  to 
enter  the  army,  and  even  civilians  could  organize 
independently.  Tlie  most  informal  organization 
would  suffice^  as  well  as  the  simplest  distinctive 
emblem.  He  considered  that  Article  '1  in  its  pres- 
ent form  was  not  without  its  dangerous  omis;*ions, 
in  that  the  open  carrying  of  arms  and  the  liaving 
of  a  fixed  distinctive  emblem  recognizable  at  a  dis- 
tance should  aleo  be  requiretl.  While  lie  hail  resolved 
to  vote  for  the  Article  in  a  spirit  of  conciliation,  ^"  at 
this  point,  however/'  said  the  German  Delegate,  most 
emphatically,  "  my  concessions  must  cease ;  it  is 
absolutely  impossilde  for  me  to  go  one  step  further, 
to  follow  those  who  speak  of  an  absolute  niilimiti*d 
right  of  defence.'' 

Much  was  said  on  the  subject  of  humanity,  but  in 
his  opinion  it  was  time  to  remember  that  soldiers 
too  were  luunan  beings,  and  that  tired  and  exhausted 
soMiers  approachhig  their  quarters  after  lieavy 
combats  and  long  marches  had  a  right  to  feel  sure 


Humanity  to 
fluliJturH. 
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that   apparently    peaceable    inhabitants    should    not Cbajjter  iv 
suddenly  prove  to  be  wild    and   merciless  enemies.  | 

Finally,   the   prot>usitit>tis   of   Sir  John   Ardagh    andAvnbfJrawni 
Colonel    Kuenzli   ^vere    both    withdi-awn,    and    thfemeut^. 
declaration  proposed  by  M,  de  Martens  was  adopted 
unanimously^  both  as    a  compromise  and  as   a  sub- 
stitute. 

Chapter  IL     On  PriHOncrs  of  War 

Ahticle  4.    Prisoners  of  war  are  in  tlie  ])ower  of  status  or  tiie 
the  hostile  Government,  but  not  in  that  of  the  iridl-j;^^'*^"^^^^ 
viduals  or  corps  who  captured  theui.     They  must  be  priBonera of 
humanely  treated.      All   their  personal    belongings,^'*"'* 
except    arms,    horses,    and   nulitary    papers,   remani 
their  property. 

Article  5,    Prisoners  of  war  may  be  detained  in  Their  deLen- 
a  town,  cjunp.  or  any  utlier  locality,  and  bound  not^'""' 
to  ^o  Ixyund  certuiti  fixed  liniits;  but  tbey  can  only 
be  confined  aa  an  indispetisable  measure  of  safety. 

Article  6.    The  State  may  utilize  tlie  labor  of  Their  labor 
prisoners  of  war  accordintf  to  their  rank  and    iipti-'o'"ti|eStata 
tude.     Their  tasks  shall  not  be  excessive,  and  shall  individuals. 
have  notiiing  to  do  with  military  operations. 

Prisoners  may  be  autliorized  to  work  for  the 
Public  Service,  for  private  persons,  or  on  their  own 
account. 

Work  done  for  the  State  sball  be  paid  for  accorfl- 
ing  to  the  tariffs  in  force  fur  soldiers  of  the  national 
army  employetl  on  similiir  tasks. 

When  the  work  is  for  other  branches  of  the  Public 
Service  or  for  private  [)erstjns,  tlie  condititjus  isball  be 
settled  in  agreement  witli  the  military  authorities. 

Tlie    w^ages    of    the    ])ris<:)ners    sball    )^o    t*nvardswji^B. 
improving  their    position,  and  the  balance  shall  be 
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Chapter  IV     paid  them  at  the  time  of  their  release,  after  deduct- 
ing the  cost  of  their  maintenance. 

Their  treat-        ARTICLE  7.     The  Government  into  whose  hands 
re^"MTfood   prisoners  of  war  have  fallen  is   bound  to  maintain 

quarters,  and  them, 

clothing.  Failing  a  special  agreement  between  the  belliger- 

ents, prisoners  of  war  shall  be  treated,  as  regards 
food,  quarters,  and  clothing,  on  the  same  footing  as 
the  troops  of  the  Government  which  has  captured 
them. 

DiscipUne.  ARTICLE  8.    Prisoners  of  war  shall  be  subject  to 

the  laws,  regulations,  and  orders  in  force  in  the  army 
of  the  State  into  whose  hands  they  have  fallen. 

Any  act  of  insubordination  warrants  the  adoption, 
as  regards  them,  of  such  measures  of  severity  as  may 
be  necessary. 

Escaped  prisoners,  recaptured  before  they  have 
succeeded  in  rejoining  the  army,  or  before  quitting 
the  territory  occupied  by  the  army  that  captured 
them,  are  liable  to  disciplinary  punishment. 

Prisoners  who,  after  succeeding  in  escaping,  are 
again  taken  prisoners,  are  not  liable  to  any  punish- 
ment for  the  previous  flight. 

Discussion  on  Concerning  Article  8  a  long  discussion  took  place 
escalJe^  *  in  the  Committee  on  the  subject  of  the  escape 
of  prisoners  of  war.  Finally  it  was  admitted, 
as  in  the  Brussels  Convention  of  1874,  that  an 
attempt  at  escape  could  not  remain  entirely  un- 
punished, but  that  tlie  degree  of  punishment  should 
be  limited,  so  as  to  forestall  the  temptation  to  regard 
such  an  attempted  escai^e  as  something  similar  to 
desertion  before  the  enemy,  and  therefore  punishable 
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by  death.  In  consequence,  the  restrictive  words  chapter  iv 
"  disciplinary  punishment  *'  were  adopted,  it  being 
understood  that  this  restriction  had  no  application  to 
cases  where  the  escape  or  the  attempt  to  escape 
was  accompanied  by  special  circumstances,  constitut- 
ing, for  example,  a  plot,  a  rebellion,  or  a  riot.  In 
such  cases  the  prisoners  would  be  punishable  under 
the  first  paragraph  of  the  Article,  declaring  them  to 
be  subject  to  the  laws  and  regulations  in  force  in  the 
army  of  the  State  into  whose  hands  they  have  fallen. 
The  proposal  of  the  Brussels  Conference  contained 
the  provision  that  it  was  permissible,  after  a 
summons  to  halt,  to  use  arms  against  an  escaping 
prisoner  of  war.  This  provision  was  stricken  out  of 
the  present  Articles.  The  Committee  did  not  deny 
the  right  to  fire  on  an  escaping  prisoner  of  war,  if 
military  regulations  so  provided,  but  it  did  not  seem 
necessary  or  proper  to  provide  such  formal  extreme 
measures  in  the  body  of  these  Articles. 

Article  9.   Every  prisoner  of  war,  if  questioned,  iMeciosureof 
is  bound  to  declare  his  true  name  and  rank,  and  if"*™®*"* 


rauk. 


he  disregards  this  rule,  he  is  liable  to  a  curtailment 
of  the  advantages  accorded  to  the  prisoners  of  war 
of  his  class. 

Article  10.  Prisoners  of  war  may  be  set  at  lib-Paroie. 
erty  on  parole,  if  the  laws  of  their  country  authorize 
it,  and,  in  such  a  case,  they  are  bound,  on  their  per- 
sonal honor,  scrupulously  to  fulfil,  both  as  regards 
their  own  Government  and  the  Government  by  whom 
they  were  made  prisoners,  the  engagements  they  have 
contracted. 


fuUuwera. 
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cbapteciv         Ahticle  IL    A  prls^Jiier  of  war  cannot  be  forced 

Natobiiga-     to  uccept  liis  liberty  on  parole  ;  similarly  the  liostile 

<*^'y'  Government  is  not  obliged  to  assent  to  the  prisoner's 

request  to  be  set  at  liberty  on  parole. 

Brt^aciiof  ARTICLE  12.    Aiiy  prlsouer  of  war  who  is  liber- 

jiaroe.  ^^^^  ^^^  parole  and  recaptured  bearing  arniH  against 

the  Government  to  wliom  he  had  pledtred  his  honor^ 
or  against  the  allies  of  that  Government,  forfeits  his 
right  to  l^e  treated  as  a  prisoner  of  war  and  can  be 
bruLight  before  the  Courts. 

c<irrfcsi«>n-  ARTICLE    LI.     Individuals    who    follow    an    army 

remlrters  and  w^i*^^^^'*'  directly  beloughig  to  it  —  such  as  newspaper 
rami»-  *  Correspondents  and  reporters,  Piitler.*'  and  contractors 
—  who  fall  into  the  enemy's  hands,  and  whom  the 
latter  see  fit  to  detain,  have  a  right  to  be  treated 
as  prisoners  of  war,  provided  they  vnn  produce  ai 
certificate  from  the  military  authorities  of  the  army 
which  they  were  accompanying- 

Bureaaor  ARTICLE  14.   A  Burcau   of   Information   relative 

information.  ^^  prisoners  of  war  shall  be  instituted,  on  the  com- 
mencement of  hostilities,  in  each  of  the  belligerent 
States  an<U  when  necessarj*,  in  the  neutral  countries 
on  whose  territory  belligerents  have  been  received* 
This  Bureau  is  intended  to  answer  all  inquiries 
about  prisoners  of  war,  and  shall  be  furnisiied,  by 
the  various  services  concerned^  with  all  the  neces- 
sary inforraatiou  to  enable  it  to  keep  an  individual 
return  for  each  prisoner  of  war.  It  shall  be  kept  in- 
formed of  detainments  and  changes,  as  well  as  of 
jubnissions  iiito  ho.spituh  and  deatlis. 

It  shailal:4o  bo  the  duty  of  the  Bureau  of  Informa- 
tion to  receive  and  collect  all  objects  of  personal  use, 
valuables.  letters,  etc.,  found  on  the  battlefields  or 
left    by   prisoiicrs   who    have    died    in    hospital    or 
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ambulance,   and    to   transmit    them    to  those  inter- chapter  iv 

ested. 

Article    lo.    Relief    Societies    for    prisoners    of  lu^hrs  nmi 
war,  wliich  are  regularly  ooiistitiited  in  accordance '^Jj^J^j^ 
with  the  law  of  the  country,  with  the  object  of  serv- lii?;*  ami  tueir 
ing   as   an   intenriediary   for   charity,  shall   receive***"^* 
from  the  belligerents,  for  themselves  and  their  duly 
accredited  agents,  every  facility,  within  the  bounds 
uf   military  requirements   and    adniiiiistrative    regu- 
hitiuns,    for    tht*    effective   acconiplisljment    of    their 
humane  task.     Delegates  of  these  Societies  may  be 
admitted  to  the  places  of  detention,  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  relief,  as  also   to   the  stopping  places  of  re- 
patriated   prisoners,    if    furnished    with   a   personal 
permit  by  the  military  autliorities,   and  on  giving 
an  engagement  in  writing  to  complj'  with  all  their 
regulations  for  order,  and  iwlice  ordinances, 

Artkle   16.    The    Bureau    of    Information    shall  Free  jwatas* 
liave  the  privilege  of  free  postage.     Letters^  money 'j^jj'^i^fj*!^^ 
orders,  and  valuables*  as  welt  as  postal  parcels  des- for  pfisoii^rs 
tined  for  the  prisoners  of  war  or  despatched  by  them,**'*"* 
shall  be  free  from  all  postal  duties,  both  in  the  roim- 
tries  of  origin  and   destination,  as   well   as   in  those 
through  which  they  pass. 

Gifts  and  relief  in  kind  for  prisoners  of  war  shall 
be  admitted  free^of  all  duties  of  entry  and  others,  as 
well  as  of  payments  for  carriage  by  the  Government 
railways. 

Article  17,    Officers  taken  prisoners  may  reeeive,Payof 
if  necessary,  the  full  pay  allowed  them   in  tliis  po^i-nXe^ 
tion  by  their  country's  regulations,  the  amount  to 
be  repaid  by  their  Government. 

AirncLE    IS,    Prisoners   of  war  shall  enjoy  every ReHgi<'u» 
latitude  in  the  exercise  of  their  religion,  including '**'^"^"*^' 
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Chapter  IV 


Wnia,  death 


R«patriaiii^ii 


Frnnris 

nT  tho  laws  (>r 

war. 


attendance  at  their  own  church  service,  provided 
only  they  comply  with  the  n>t!;ulatian.s  for  onler  and 
police  ordinances  issued  hy  the  uiilitary  authorities. 

Art[clk  10.  The  wills  of  prisoners  of  war  shall 
be  received  or  (h"uvn  U[>  <ju  tlie  .same  coutUtions  as 
for  soldiers  of  the  national  army. 

The  same  rules  shall  be  observed  regarding  death 
certificates,  as  well  as  for  the  burial  of  prisoners  of 
war,  due  regard  being  paid  to  their  grade  and  rank. 

Article  20.  After  the  conelasion  of  peace,  the 
repatriation  of  prisoners  of  war  shall  take  place  a.s 
speedily  as  possible. 

M.  Beernaert  of  Belgium  most  pro^)erly  called  the 
attention  of  the  Committee  and  of  the  Conference 
to  the  fact  that  the  humane  provisions  contained  in 
Artieh^s  XI  to  XX  were  first  suggested  by  M.  Rom- 
berg-Nisard,  the  Belgian  pliilantliropist,  who,  after 
having  been  particularly  active  in  relieving  tlic  suffer- 
ings of  prisoners  of  war  during  the  war  of  1870,  never 
ceased  to  agitata  in  favor  of  more  humane  treatment 
of  the  sick,  wounded,  and  prisoners  in  wars  of  the 
future.  At  the  Conference  of  Brussels  of  1874,  the 
Belgian  Governmentj  through  Baron  Lamberinont, 
officially  proposed  the  adoption  of  six  Articles  regard- 
ing societies  for  the  relief  of  prisoners  of  war,  and 
all  of  these  suggestions  are  inniUuned  in  the  Articles 
as  adopted  at  the  Peace  Conference. 

The  idea  of  codifying  the  laws  of  war  in  their 
entirety  originated  with  the  late  Francis  Lieber, 
Pntfessor  of  Political  Science  and  International  Law 
at  Columbia  University,  New  York.    He  was  also  the 
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author  of  the  code  approved  by  President  Lincoln  and  chapter  iv 

formulated  in  1863  as  General  Order  No.  100  for  the 

government  of  the  United  States  armies  in  the  field 

by  General  Halleck.     This  Order,  as  was  said  by  M. 

de  Martens  at  The  Hague,  has  remained  the  basis  of 

all  subsequent  efforts  in  the  direction  of  humanization 

of  war. 

Chapter  III,    Of  the  Sick  and  Wounded 

Article  21.   The  obligations  of  belligerents  with  Application 
regard  to  the  sick  and  wounded  are  governed  by  the  2.^  the  Geneva 

o  ^  o  •/  CoDveDtion. 

Geneva  Convention  of  August  22,  1804,  subject  to 
any  modifications  which  may  be  introduced  into  it. 


SECTION   II.       ON   HOSTILITIES 

Chapter  L    Of  Means  of  wjurimj  the  Enemy^  Sieges, 
ayid  Bomhardtnents 

Article   22.   The  right  of  belligerents  to  adopt  umitations. 
means  of  injuring  the  enemy  is  not  unlimited. 

Article  23.    Besides  the  prohibitions  provided  by  special 
special  Conventions,  it  is  especially  proiiibited  :  —       prohibitions. 

(a)  To  employ  poison  or  poisoned  arms ; 

(6)  To  treacherously  kill  or  wound  individuals  be- 
longing to  the  hostile  nation  or  army ; 

(c)  To  kill  or  wound  an  enemy  who,  having  laid 
down  arms,  or  having  no  longer  any  means  of 
defence,  has  surrendered  at  discretion  ; 

(rf)  To  declare  that  no  quarter  will  be  given ; 

[e)  To  employ  arms,  projectiles,  or  material  of  a 
nature  to  cause  superfluous  injury; 

(/)  To  make  improper  use  of  a  flag  of  truce,  the 
national  flag,  or  military  ensigns,  and  the  enemy's 
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Chapter  IV     unifonn^  as  well  as  the   distinctive  badges   of   the 
Geneva  Coriventioa ; 

(g)  To  destroy  or  seize  the  enemy's  property,  un- 
less such  destruction  or  seizure  he  imperatively  de- 
manded by  the  necessities  of  war. 

RoHB  per-  Article  24,   Ruses  of  war  and  the  employment  of 

mittwi.  methods  necessary  to  obtain  information  about  the 

enemy  and  tlie  country  are  considered  allowable. 

Prohibition  of  Article  25.  The  attack  or  bombardment  of  towns, 
undetmlaea"  villages,  habitations,  or  buildings  which  are  not  de- 
piAcea.  fended,  is  prohibited. 

The  Articles  adopted  in  the  Brussels  Conference  of 
187:t  contained  the  provision:  *' Only  fortified  phu^es 
can  be  besieged.''  This  provision  was  stricken  out 
upon  the  motion  of  General  Gross  von  Schwarzhoff 
of  Germany,  for  the  reason  that  on  the  one  hand 
it  was  superiluousj  and  on  the  other  hand  it  seemed 
to  leave  out  all  account  of  temporary  fortifications, 
which  experience  has  shown  to  be  of  greiit  impor- 
tance. The  German  representative  instanced  the  case 
uf  Plevna  in  the  Russ^>Turkish  War,  and  soon  after 
the  adjournment  of  the  ConferencCj  his  views  upon 
this  subject  received  very  striking  confirmation  in 
tlie  notable  defences  of  Ladysmith,  Kimberley,  and 
Mafeking, 

Upon  the  motion  of  the  same  delegate,  it  was 
expressly  noted  ui  the  report  of  the  Committee  that 
this  article  by  no  means  prohibited  the  destruction 
of  any  buildings,  when  required  by  military  neces- 
sities. 
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Article   26,    The   Commander   of   an  attacking chniner iv 
force,  before  commencing  a  bombardment,  except  inwanijutfoi 
the  case  of  an  assault,  should  do  all  he  can  to  warn  »iombard- 
tUe  authorities. 

Article  *2T,    In   sieves    and    bombardments,    all  irtifn^Q'ty^or 
necessary  steps  should  he  taken  to  spare  as  far  as  ertmc^mnd 
possible    edifices    devoted    to    religion,    art,    science,  p^**®*- 
and   charity,  hospitals,  and   places  where   the   sick 
and  wounded  are  collected,    provided    they  are  not 
used  at  the  same  time  for  military  purposes. 

The  besieged  should  indicate  these  buildings  or 
places  by  some  particular  and  visible  signs,  of  which 
the  assailants  sliould  previously  be  noticed* 

Article  28.   The  pillage  of  a  town  or  place,  even  piiiage  pro- 
"wbeii  taken  by  assault,  is  prohibited.  Wbited. 

Chapter  II.     On  Spies 

Article  29.  An  individual  can  only  be  consid-^*T«*'«*BP7- 
ered  a  spy  if,  acting  clandestinely,  or  under  false 
pretences,  he  obtains,  or  seems  to  obtain,  infor- 
mation in  the  zone  of  operations  of  a  belligerent, 
with  the  intention  of  communicating  it  to  the  hostile 
party. 

Thus,  soldiers  not  in  disguise  who  have  penetrated  ^^'^**'^"*'** 
into  the  zone  of  operations  of  a  hostile  army  to  <fbiain  '* 
information  are  not  considered  spies.  Similarly,  the 
following  are  not  considered  spies :  soldiers  or  civil- 
ians, carrying  out  their  mission  openly,  charged  with 
the  deliver}^  of  despatxihes  destined  either  for  their 
own  army  or  for  that  of  the  enemy.  To  this  class 
belong  likewise  individuals  sent  in  balloons  to  deliver 
despatehes,  and  generally  to  maintain  communi- 
cation between  the  various  parts  of  an  army  or  a 
territory. 
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Chapter  IV         ARTICLE  30.    A  spy  taken  in  the  act  cannot  be 
Right  to  trial,  punished  without  previous  trial. 

No  punish-         Article  31.   A  spy,  who  after  rejoining  the  army 
ment  on  sub-  \^  which  he  belongs  is  subsequently  captured  by  the 
capture.        enemy,  is  treated  as  a  prisoner  of  war,  and   incurs 
no  responsibility  for  his  previous  acts  of  espionage. 

Chapter  III,     On  Flags  of  Truce 

Definition  ARTICLE  32.    An  individual  is  considered  as  bear- 

nUy  oH'flagH  ^^8  ^  ^^8  ^^  trucc  who  is  authorized  by  one  of  the 
of  truce.  belligerents  to  enter  into  communication  with  the 
other,  and  who  carries  a  white  flag :  he  has  a  right 
to  inviolability,  as  well  as  the  trumpeter,  bugler,  or 
drummer,  the  flag-bearer,  and  the  interpreter  who 
may  accompany  him. 

No  obligation      ARTICLE  33.   The  Chief  to  whom  a  flag  of  truce 
to  receive  it    jg  ^^^^   jg  ^^^  obliged  to  rcccive    it  under   all   cir- 

under  all  cir-  ^^       ^  in 

cumstances.  cumstauces.  He  can  take  all  steps  necessary  to 
prevent  the  envoy  taking  advantage  of  his  mission 
to  obtain  information.  In  case  of  abuse  he  has  the 
right  to  detain  the  envoy  temporarily. 

The  Brussels  Conference  had  proposed  an  express 
declaration  that  a  belligerent  was  permitted  to  declare 
that  he  would  not  receive  a  flag  of  truce  during  a 
specified  time,  and  adding  that  the  bearers  of  a  flag 
of  truce  who  should  present  tliemselves  after  such  a 
declaration,  should  lose  tlieir  right  of  inviolability. 

The  Committee,  on  motion  of  Count  Nigra  of  Italy, 
refused  to  admit  that  according  to  the  principles  of 
International  Law  a  belligerent  could  ever  be  per- 
mitted to  declare,  even  for  a  specified  time,  that  no 
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flags  of  truce  would  be  received.  The  military  dele- chapter  iv 
gates  at  the  Peace  Conference  all  considered  that  the 
point  was  sufficiently  covered  by  the  provision  of 
Article  33,  to  the  effect  that  a  commander  to  whom  a 
flag  of  truce  is  sent  is  not  obliged  to  receive  it  under 
all  circumstances.  Accordingly  the  proposition  of  the 
Brussels  Conference  was  stricken  out. 

Article  34.   The  envoy  loses  his   rights   of   in- Treachery, 
violability  if  it  is  proved  beyond  doubt  that  he  has 
taken  advantage  of  his  privileged  position  to  provoke 
or  commit  an  act  of  treachery. 

Chapter  IV.     On  Capitulatioiis 

Article  35.   Capitulations   agreed  upon  between  Muuary 
the  Contracting  Parties  must  be  in  accordance  with  •*******'* 
the  rules  of  military  honor. 

When   once   settled,   they  must   be  scrupulously 
observed  by  both  parties. 

Chapter  F.     On  Armistices 

Article  36.  An  armistice  suspends  military  opera- Definition 
tions  by  mutual  agreement  between  the  belligerent  *°*^  ^"'*'*^"' 
parties.  If  its  duration  is  not  fixed,  the  bellig- 
erent parties  can  resume  operations  at  any  time, 
provided  always  the  enemy  is  warned  within  the 
time  agreed  upon,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of 
the  armistice. 

Article    37.    An   armistice  may  be   general   or  General  or 
local.     The  first  suspends  all  military  operations  of 
the  belligerent  States  ;  the  second,  only  those  between 
certain  fractions  of  the  belligerent  armies  and  in  a 
fixed  radius 


l(H:al  armis- 
tice. 
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'Ciiapteriv  ARTICLE  38.  An  armistice  must  be  notified  offi- 
Noii/iottti^.n  cially.  and  in  good  time,  to  the  competent  aiilhorit.iea 
and  the  troops.  Hostilities  are  suspended  immedi- 
ately after  the  notification,  or  at  a  taxed  date. 


nwieasary. 


Whatcom-         ARTICLE  39-  It  is  for  the  Contracthig  Parties  to 
lll^'Iinirsibi"!    settle*   in    the   terms   of   the   armistice,  what   com- 
mimicatioiiR  may  be    lield,    on    the  theatre  of    war, 
with  the  population  and  with  each  other. 

Violation  by        Artjcle  40.    Any  9eriou3  ™lation  of  the  armis- 

*"«!«'*'*'  ^^^^  ^y  ^^^^  ^^  ^'^^  parties  gives  the  other  party  the 
right  to  denounce  it,  and  even,  in  case  of  urgency,  to 
recommence  hostilities  at  once. 


By  privivte 
intljvlduats. 


Article  41.  A  violation  of  the  terms  of  the 
armistice  by  private  individuals  acting  on  their  own 
initiative,  only  confers  the  right  of  demanding  the 
punishment  of  the  offenders,  and,  if  necessary, 
indemnity  for  the  losses  austamed. 


Wbat  la 
terrhiiry. 


Order  Knd 

»nf«ty. 


SECTION   III.     ON   MILITARY  AUXnORITY  OVER  HOSTILE 
TERRITORV 

Article  42.  Territory  is  considered  occupied, 
wdien  it  is  actually  placed  under  the  authority  of  the 
hostile  army.  The  occupation  applies  only  to  the 
territory  where  such  authority  is  established,  and  in 
a  position  to  assert  itself. 

Article  4.'i.  The  authority  of  the  legitimate 
power  having  actually  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
occupant,  tiie  latter  shall  take  all  steps  in  his  power 
to  re-establish  and  insure,  as  far  as  jwssible,  public 
order  and  safety,  while  respecting,  unless  absolutely 
prevented,  the  laws  in  force  iu  the  country. 
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Article  44,    Any  compulsion  of  the    population  cuapier  iv 
of  occupied  territory  to  take  part  in  military  0(>eru-N-oi.N.ii8crip- 
tions  against  its  own  country  in  prohibited.  ****^'' 

AiiTKJLE  45.  Any  pressure  on  the  population  ofNf>fl«ttiof 
occupied  territory  to  take  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  ^'^^^''"*^^' 
the  hostile  Power  is  prohibited. 

Article  40.    Family  honor  and  rights,  individual indSv^tiai 
lives  and  private  property,  as  well  as  religiouaconvic-j^^l^^p^ 
tions  and  liberty*  must  be  respected.    Private  property 
cannot  be  confiscated. 

Article  47,   Pillage  is  absolutely  prohibited,  hibiied.**"*" 

Article  48.  Tf,  in  the  territory  occupied,  theTaiaUou. 
occupant  collects  the  taxes,  dues,  and  tolls  imposed 
for  the  benefit  of  the  State^  he  shall  do  it,  as  far 
as  possible,  in  accordance  with  the  rules  in  exist- 
ence, and  the  assessment  in  forct;,  and  will  in  conse- 
quence be  bound  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the 
administration  of  the  occupied  territory  on  the  same 
scale  as  that  by  which  the  legitimate  Government 
was  bound. 

Article  49.   If,  besides  the  taxes   mentioned   in  contribution* 
the    preceding    Article^   the    occupant    levies    other 
money  taxes  in  the  occupied  territory^  this  can  only- 
be  for  military  necessities  or  the  administration  of 
such  territory. 

Article  50.    No  general    penalty,    pecuniary   orNogenwai 
otherwise,   can    be    inflicted    on   the    population    on  ^T^}^  ^^{ 
account  of  the  acts  of  individuals,  for  which  it  can-acu. 
not  be  regarded  as  collectively  responsilile. 

Abticle  51.   No   tax    shall   be    collected   except  collection  of 
under  a  written  order  and  on  the  resixmsibility  of  a**"*" 
Comraander-in-Chief.     This  collection  shall  only  take 
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place,  as  far  as  possible,  in  accordance  with  the  rules 
in  existence  and  the  assessment  uf  taxes  in  force. 
For  every  payment  a  receipt  ahall  be  given  tu  the 
taxpayer. 

Article  52,  Neitlier  requisitions  in  kind,  nor 
^servicL'is  can  be  demanded  from  commnnes  or  inhal> 
itants,  except  for  the  necessities  of  the  army  of  oc- 
cupation. They  imist  be  in  proportion  to  the 
resources  of  the  ctnmtrv,  and  of  such  a  nature  as  not 
to  involve  the  jiopulation  in  the  obligation  of  taking 
part  in  military  operations  against  their  country. 

These  requisitions  and  services  shall  only  be  de- 
manded on  the  authority  of  the  Commander  in  the 
locality  occupied. 

The  contributions  in  kind  shall,  as  far  as  possible, 
be  paid  for  in  ready  money,  if  not,  their  receipt  ahall 
be  acknowledged. 

Article  53.  An  army  of  occupation  can  only 
take   possession    of   the   cash,   funds,  and   property 

liable  to  requisition  belonging  strictly  to  the  State, 
depots  of  arms,  means  of  transport,  stores^  and  sup- 
plies, and,  generally,  all  movable  property  of  the 
State  which  may  ])e  used  for  military  operations. 

Railway  plant,  telegraphs,  telephones,  steamers, 
and  other  ships,  apart  from  cases  governed  by  mari- 
time law,  a.s  well  as  depots  of  arms  and,  generally, 
all  kinds  of  war  material,  even  though  )>elonging  to 
Companies  or  to  private  persons,  are  likewise  mate- 
rial which  may  serve  for  military  operations,  hut 
tliey  must  l>e  restored  at  the  conclusion  of  peace^  and 
uidemnities  paid  for  them. 


Landing  cod- 
nevLionif  of 

cftWwil''  "*      second  paragraph  of  this  Article  a  provision  protect- 


M.  de  Bille  of   Denmurk  proposed  to  add  to  the 
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iDg  the  landing  connections  of  submarine  cables  chApter  rv 
within  the  niaritinie  territorial  liinits  of  the  respec- 
tive States,  Tlie  Governmeatof  DenUKirk  had  made 
a  similar  propositiuu  in  the  Conference  of  Brussels  of 
1874,  The  Danish  delegate  dechired  that  he  woiihl 
have  preferred  to  extend  the  protection  of  this  Article 
to  all  submarine  cables  in  their  full  extent,  but  for 
practical  reasom  he  confined  his  proposition  upon 
this  occasion  to  tlie  proteetion  of  the  landing  connec- 
tioiis  within  the  limit  of  one  league  from  the  shore, 
hoping  that  the  hnmense  importance  of  the  subject 
of  protecting  all  submarine  cables  would  cause  it 
to  be  referred  to  a  future  conference.  Lord  Paunce- 
fote,  on  behalf  of  Great  Britain,  declared  that  his 
Government  coidd  not  consider  this  subject  as  falling 
properly  within  the  jurisdiction  of  a  Committee  hav- 
ing charge  of  the  rules  of  war  on  land ;  and  the 
Danish  delegate,  under  these  circumstances,  with- 
drew his  proposition. 

Article  54<   The  plant  of  railways  coming  from  Railway 
neutral  States,  whether  the  property  of  those  Stat-t^s,P^*'*'^' 
or  of  Companiea,  or  of  private  persons,  shall  be  sent 
back  to  them  as  soon  as  possible. 


Article  55,  The  occupying  State  shall  only  bexrnsiewhtp 
retfarded  as  administrator  and  usufructuary  of  tlie  yj^'j^"^^"^^ 
public  buihlinj^i^,  real  property,  forests,  and  agricul- 
tural works  belonging  to  the  hostile  State,  and  situ- 
ated in  tlie  occupied  country.  It  must  protect  the 
capital  of  these  properties,  and  admini-ster  it  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  of  tru;5teesliip, 
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Chapter  IV 

No  d&tna^ 
permitted  to 

tt«f-tflkltl 

property. 


Article  oG.  The  property  of  the  municipalities, 
that  of  religious,  charitable,  and  educational  institu- 
lions,  and  those  of  arts  and  science,  even  when  State 
property,  shall  be  treated  as  private  property. 

All  Heiznre,  destruction,  or  intentional  damage  done 
to  such  institutions,  to  historical  monuments^  works  of 
art  or  science,  is  prohibited,  and  should  be  made  the 
subject  of  civil  and  criminal  proceedings. 


8E0TI0K  IV,      OK  THE  DETECTION  OF  BELLIGEKEXTS  AND 
THE  CARE  OF  THE  WOUNDED,   tN  NEUTRAL   COUKTR1K8 


Duty  of 

trupp^. 


Their  deten- 
tioa. 


SnppUei. 


Article  57.  A  neutral  State  which  receives  in 
ita  territory  troops  belonging  to  the  belligerent  armies 
shall  detain  them,  if  possible,  at  some  distance  from 
the  theatre  of  war. 

It  can  keep  them  in  camps,  and  even  confine  them 
in  fortresses  or  localities  as.signed  for  this  purpose. 
It  shall  decide  whether  officers  may  be  left  at  liberty, 
on  giving  their  parole  that  they  will  not  leave  the 
neutral  territory  without  authorization. 

Article  5S.  Failing  a  special  Convention,  the 
neutral  State  shall  supply  the  detained  with  food, 
clothing,  and  relief  required  by  humanity.  At  the 
conclusion  of  peace,  the  expenses  caused  by  the  de- 
tention shall  be  repaid. 

Fassjiffeof  ARTICLE  59.    A  neutral  State  may  authorize  the 

Sbetu"'r  r^^'^'^^g^i  through  its  territory,  of  wounded  or  sick 
t-nt* through  belonj^ing  to  the  belligerent  armies,  on  condition 
m^utrai  ^|^^^.   ^jj^  traius   bringing  them  shall   carry  neither 

combatants  nor  war  material.  In  such  a  case,  the 
neutral  State  is  bound  to  adopt  such  measures  of 
safety  and  control  as  ma}'  be  necessary  for  the 
puriKise, 


territory. 
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Wounded  and  sick  brought  under  these  conditions  chapter  rv 
into  neutral  territory  by  one  of  tbe  lielligereiits,  and 
belonging  to  the  hostile  party,  must  be  guarded  l)y 
the  neutral  State  so  as  to  insure  their  not  taking  part 
again  in  the  military  operations.  The  same  duty  sliall 
devolve  on  the  neutral  State  with  regard  to  wounded 
or  sick  of  the  other  army  who  may  be  committed  to 
its  care. 


Article   60,     The  Geneva  Convention  applies  to  Application  of 
sick  and  wounded  detained  in  neutral  territory. 


Gftuera  CuU' 


Upon  the  general  value  of  the  two  treaties  set  forth  The  vuiue  of 
in  this  chapter,  the  Judgment  of  two  of  the  most  emi- 
nent international  lawyers  of  the  Conferenee,  may  be 
quoted. 

Professor  Zorn^  declares  the  treaty  on  the  exten-Profeawr 
sion  of  the  Geneva  rules  to  naval  warfare  to  be  "aopSou. 
work  which  can  and  will  receive  the  grateful  appro- 
bation of  all  civilized  States,"  and  he  considers  the 
treaty  on  the  laws  of  war  to  deserve  equal  commen- 
dation. '■  This  work  alone,"  he  continues,  "  would 
suflBce  to  give  the  lie  to  the  ignorant  and  frivolous 
critics  who  endeavor  to  characterize  the  labors  of  The 
Hague  with  thu  words  *  threshing  out  liussian  straw.' " 

Professor  de  Martens  of  Russia,  in  an  article  in  the  Profeasor  ie 
North  American  Reniew,  for  November,  1899,  says :  —  ip'ioion. 

"  The  treaty  on  the  laws  and  customs  of  war  will 
certainly  be  as  notable  as  the  treaty  un  arbitration. 
By  reason  of  this  treaty  the  peaceful  and  unarmed 
inhabitants  of  the  territory  of  belligerents  will  have 


Deutsche  /ZuruitfeAau,  January,  1900,  p.  \M, 
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the  right  to  demand  that  their  livesj  their  religious 
convictions,  and  their  jirivalt*  j^roperty  shall  be  re- 
spected. Through  it  prisoners  of  war  will  bt;  treated, 
not  as  enemies,  but  as  dmrnied  and  hononUile  adver- 
saries, worthy  of  respect.  Through  it  social  in.stitu- 
tionsj  beneficiary  esUiblishmentSj  religious^  scientiljc, 
and  otherwise,  which  iind  themselves  on  disputed 
territor3',  shall  have  tbe  right  to  demand  and  to 
exact  of  the  enemy  respect  for  the  inviolability  of 
their  property  and  their  interests, 

"  Finally,  the  lied  Cross  treaty  for  times  of  naval 
warfare,  signed  hy  the  Conference  at  Tlie  Haguej 
is  the  happy  solution  of  the  question  which  the 
powers  of  Europe  have  been  studying  for  thirty 
years.  Since  1808  the  *  Additional  Articles*  to  the 
Treaty  of  Oeneva  have  existed^  whereby  the  benefi- 
cent influence  of  the  treaty  of  Geneva  on  wounded 
and  sick  soldiers  was  also  extended  to  sea  combats. 
For  thirty-one  years  diplomatic  negotiations  have 
been  carried  on  on  this  question ;  all  the  Red  Cross 
conferences  which  have  tiiken  place  in  the  last 
twenty  years  have  proclaimed  the  necessity  of  rec- 
ognizing the  Red  Cross  treaty  for  the  sick  and 
wounded  in  naval  warfare.  But  nothing  effectual 
was  accomplished  np  to  the  Conference  at  The 
Hague.  It  was  this  Conference  that  caused  the 
final  adoption  by  (twenty-six)  Powers  of  the  prin- 
ciple whereby  the  wouuded  in  times  of  naval  war- 
fare shall  have  the  same  right  to  have  their  ijerson, 
their  life,  their  health,  and  their  property  respected 
as  the  wounded  in  case  of  warfare  on  land." 
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Although  of  secondary  importance  when  compared  chapter  iv 
to  the  chief  work  of  the  Conference,  it  is  certainly 
a  mistake  for  so-called  **  friends  of   Peace "  to  dis- 
parage the  value  and  significance  of  these  treaties.  Their  value 
The  humanizing  of  war,  while  not  as  inspiring  an  *ance  should 
ohject  as  the  peaceful  adjustment    of  international  °°'^®^*'"' 
differences,  is  a  step  in  the  same  direction;  for  it 
tends,  on  a  comparatively  small  scale,  but  still  most 
effectively,  to  alleviate  suffering  and  to  save  human 
lives.     The  argument  that  war  should   be  made  as  Fallacious 
terrible  as  possible,  in  order  to  prevent  it,  logically  *e^J3' 
leads  to  savagery,  no  quarter,  and  the  raising  of  the 
black  flag.     It  is  quite  as  illogical  as  the  exploded 
theory  of  criminal  law,  according  to  which  severity 
of  punishment,  torture,  and  corruption  of  blood  were 
regarded  as  ordinary  deterrent   agencies,  with   the 
result  of  a  frightfid  increase  of   the  most   heinous 
crimes,  since  the  punishment  for  them  was  hardly 
more   severe   than   for   minor   offences.      The   Con- 
ference   has    kept    as   closely   as    possible    to    the 
golden    mean    between    the    sentimentality    which 
would   impair  the  efficiency  of   National   Power  at 
a  supreme   crisis,   and    the   demands  of    unbridled 
military  license.     Its   work   in   this   direction   may 
confidently  await  the  verdict  of  history. 


CHAPTER  V 

THE  WORK  OF  THE  THIRD  COMMITTEE:  GOOD  OF- 
FICKS,  MEDIATION,  INTERNATIONAL  COMMISSIONS 
OF  INQUIRY  AND   AUUITHATION 
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The  deliberations  of  the  First  and  Second  Com- 
mittees were  largely,  if  not  wholly^  of  a  technical* 
military,  or  naval  character,  and  the  results  obtained 
could,  perhaps,  have  been  accomplished  by  a  meeting 
of  experts,  corresponding  to  the  famous  assemblies 
of  Geneva  and  Brussels  or  to  the  Postal  and  Marine 
Conference's  of  a  later  dat^.  The  task  allutted  to 
the  Third  Committee,  on  the  other  hand,  was  essen- 
tially diplomatic  in  its  nature,  touching  the  sov- 
ereignty of  States  most  directly,  and  comprising 
possibilities  of  great  and  serious  danger.  Tlie  anal- 
ogy between  this  endeavor  and  the  work  of  Ameri- 
can Constitutional  Conventions  —  notably  the  great 
Convention  of  1787 — ^is  not  as  remote  as  it  may 
perhaps  appear  at  first  sight.  A  general  code  or 
Magna  Charta,  guaranteeing  rights  and  imposing 
duties,  even  in  the  most  indefinite  manner,  after 
all  resembles  a  constitution  rather  than  a  treaty, 
and  constructiveness  is  quite  as  essential  to  its  prep- 
aration as  the  spirit  of  compromise. 

Tlio  presidency  of  this  Committee  was  conferred 
ui)oa  M.  Leon  Bourgeois,  the  former  French  Prime 
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Minister  and  Minister  of  Public  Education^  eminent  chapter  v 
both  as  an  orator  and  as  a  statesman  of  practical 
judgment,  —  in  other  words,  a  bappy  combination 
of  idealist  and  opportunist.  The  honorary  Presi- 
dents, Count  Nigra  and  Lord  Panucefote,  were  both 
renowned  in  diplomacy.  Count  Nigra  had  an  unpar- 
alleled experience  at  Paris,  London,  and  Vienna. 
Lord  Pauncefote  had  won  high  distinction  b^'  his 
brilliant  service  in  Washington  during  a  particularly 
critical  time,  and  especially  by  the  Pauncefote-Olney 
Treaty  of  Arbitration,  between  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain,  wliich  failed  of  ratification  by 
the  United  States  Senate. 

The  Vice-Presidents  were  M.  de.Bille  of  Denmark, The  vice- 
Baron  d'Eatournelles  de  Constant  of  France,  Count  *'''**'^*"*"' 
Macedo  of  Portugal^  M,   Merey  de  Kapos-M^re  of 
Austria-Hungary,  M.  Pompilj  of  Italy,  and  Professor 
Zorn  of  Germany. 

The  other  members  of  the  committee  were  either 
diplomatists  or  lawj'ers,  Germany  alone  having  added 
General  von  Schwarzhoff  and  Captain  Siegel,  —  mili- 
tary and  naval  experts,  whereas  Prince  Miinster  was 
the  only  cliief  delegate  from  any  country  who  was 
not  a  member,  it  being  understood  that  the  reason 
was  his  advanced  age. 


The  complete  list  of  members  was  as  follows  :  —     Member*. 

Germany :  Dr.  Zom,  General  Gross  von  Schwarz- 
hoff,  Captain  Siegel. 

United  States  of  America:  Mr,  White,  Mr.  Low, 
and  Mr.  IIolls* 
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Chapter  V  Austria-Hungary :  Count  Welsersheimb,  M.  Okoli- 

Membera.      scanyi  von  Okoliscna,  M.  de  M^rey  de  Kapos-M^re. 

Belgium :  Count  de  Grelle  Rogier,  Chevalier  Des- 
camps. 

China :  Yang  Yu,  Hoo- Wei-Teh,  Lou-Tseng-Tsiang. 

Denmark:  M.  de  Bille. 

Spain :  The  Duke  of  Tetuan,  M.  de  Villa  Urrutia. 

France :  M.  Bourgeois,  Baron  d'Estoumelles  de 
Constant,  M.  Renault. 

Great  Britain :  Lord  Pauncefote,  Sir  Henry  How- 
ard. 

Greece :  M.  Delyannis. 

Italy :  Count  Nigra,  Count  Zannini,  M.  Pompilj. 

Japan :  Baron  Hayashi,  M.  Moton,  M.  Arriga. 

Luxemburg :  M.  Eyschen,  Count  de  Villers. 

Mexico :  M.  de  Mier,  M.  Zenil. 

Netherlands :  Jonklieer  van  Karnebeek,  M.  Asser, 
M.  Rahusen. 

Persia :  General  Mirza  Riza  Khan,  Arfa-ud-Dovleh. 

Portugal :  M.  d*Ornellas  Vasconcellos. 

Roumania:  M.  Beldiman,  M.  Papiniu. 

Russia :  M.  Staal,  M.  de  Martens,  M.  de  Basily, 
M.  Raffalovich. 

Servia :  M.  Mijatovitch,  Dr.  Veljkovitch. 

Siam :  M.  Phya  Suriya,  M.  Corragioni  d*Orelli, 
M.  Rolin. 

Sweden  and  Norway:  Baron  Bildt,  M.  Konow. 

Switzerland  :  Dr.  Roth,  Colonel  Kuenzli,  M. 
Odier, 

Turkey :  Turkhan  Pacha,  Noury  Bey. 

Bulgaria :  Dr.  Stancioff, 


OF  THE   rniED   COMMITTEE 


The  full  Commtttee  held  nine  meetingw,  on  May  23  Chapter  v 
and  26,  June  5^  and  July  7,  17,  10,  liO,  22,  and  20. 

At  the  first  meeting  on  May  23,  Baron  de  Bildt  c^immunk'a- 
of  Sweden  and  Norway  expresseii  the  hcjpe  that  tiie^j^.^s, 
communications  to  be  made  to  the  press,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  work  of  tlie  Committee*  should  be  as  full 
as  possible. 

The  eminent  Scandinavian  diplomatist  and  scholar 
gave  expression  to  ;i  wish  which  was  shared  by  many 
of  his  colleagues,  but  whichj  as  it  soon  Jjecame  evident, 
was  utterly  incapable  of  realization.  In  some  respecta 
this  was  most  regrettable.  No  important  midertak- 
ing,  it  may  safely  be  said,  has  suffered  niore  from 
misunderstanding  and  hostile  or  unjust  criticism,  than 
the  Peace  Conference,  and  this  was  largely,  if  nut 
wholly,  due  to  the  attitude  of  the  daily  press  during  The  MtuiKtR 
the  continuance  of  the  sessions.  Prominent  journal-'  *J"''^'**'' 
ists  from  both  hemispheres  were  present  in  great 
number  on  the  day  of  the  opening.  Many  of  them 
apparently  expected  dramatic  or  even  sennational  de- 
velopments,  exuberant  t)ratory,  or  perhaps  inberesthig 
diplomatic  combinations  and  intrigues.  The  spectacle 
of  a  hundred  representative  men,  avoiding  all  ostenta- 
tion or  display,  quietly  and  seriously  proceeding  to 
consider  practical  questions  in  a  practical  manner, 
seemed  an  anticlimax,  and  the  *•  failure  "  of  the  Con- 
ference to  *' decree  disarmament"  was  eagerly  seized 
as  a  welcome  pretext  for  a  dismissal  of  the  subject 
of  the  Conference  with  a  contemptuous  smile  or  a 
shru^  of  the  shoulders.  Most  of  the  journalists  left 
The  Hague  before  the  end  of  May. 
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Chapter  V  Possibly  fuller  reports  of  tlie  discussions,  even  in 

the  Committees^  would  have  sufficed  to  change  the 
attitude  of  the  presi?,  —  but  it  may  well  be  doubted. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  can  he  no  question  that  hut 

XeMssityof  fop  tlie  secrecy  surrounding  the  deliberations,  espe- 
cially of  the  Comiie  (TUxameu,  it  would  have  been 
impossible  to  remove  some  of  the  more  scriouH  difti- 
culties,  and  the  Conference  would  have  broken  up 
without,  perhaps,  accomplishing  anything,  and  hav- 
ing by  its  very  faihire  done  immense  and  irreparable 
damage  to  every  peaceful,  progressive,  and  civiUz;ing 
interest  in  the  \vorld. 

As  it  was,  votes  of  no  significance  whatever,  on 
purely  routine  questions,  whicli  leaked  cut,  were 
magnilied  into  alliances,  and  various  myths  about 
the  attempts  of  this  or  that  Power  to  ''  sow  discord  *' 
or  to  ''  thwart  the  objetits  of  the  Conference ''  obtained 
currency  and  belief,  which  lingered  after  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  Conference. 

A  departure  f<jr  any  reason  from  the  safe  rule  of 
privacy  during  the  continuance  of  the  work  would 
have  done  irre])arable  damage  at  The  Hague^  and  the 
same  is  likely  to  remain  true  in  future  Conferences. 
That  this  need  not  imply  the  slightest  neglect  of 
the  tremendous  power  of  the  press  h  shown  by  the 
fact  that  a  thoughtful  and  thoroughly  competent 
journalist,  such  as  the  correspondent  of  the  London 
7Vmt'A\  found  no  difficulty  in  furnishing  reports  which, 
while  violating  no  confidence,  stdl  kept  his  constitu- 
ency fully  (and  accurately  informed  of  the  general 
progress  of  tlie  work  of  the  Conference. 
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As  in  the  case  of  the  discussion  of  the  work  of  the  chapter  v 
First  and  Second  Committees,  repetition  lias  been 
avoided  by  describing  the  action  both  of  tlie  various 
Committees  and  of  the  Conference  under  the  head  of 
the  appropriate  articles  of  the  proposed  treaties.  A 
separate  account  of  the  consecutive  naeetings  of  the 
Third  Committee  is  therob^^  rendered  uuneceasarj. 

Tre  ComitM  d'Examex 

At  the  session  of  the  Third  Committee  on  May 
26,  the  Chairman,  M.  Bourgeois,  suggested  that  all 
propositions  on  the  subject  of  Good  Offices,  Media- 
tion, and  Arbitration  should  be  first  referred  to  a 
Special  Committee  of  Examination  [Cornite  d' Examen) 
which  should  be  directed  to  reyjort  the  text  of  a  pro- 
posed treaty  to  the  full  Connnittee.  Count  Nigra 
of  Italy  made  a  formal  motion  to  this  effect,  which 
was  unanimously  adopted. 

On  motion  of  Chevalier  Descamps  of  Belgium  theMi«ioof 
appointment  of  this  Special  Committee  was  left  to 
the  "•  Bureau  "  of  the  Committee  :  viz.,  the  Honorary 
Presidents,  President,  and  Vice-PresidentSj  subject  to 
the  ratification  of  the  full  Committee,  A  recess 
was  taken  for  tlie  purpose  of  giving  these  officers 
an  opportunity  to  confer. 

Upon  the  reassembling  of  the  Committee,  the  Membernhip. 
following  members  were ,  appointed  on  the  Comite 
<£Exameii:  Messrs.  Asser  of  Holland,  Descamps  of 
Belgium,  Baron  d'Estoiirnelle.s  de  Constant  of  France, 
Holls  of  the  United  States  of  America^  Lammasch  of 
Austria-Hungary,  De   Martens  of  Russia,  Odier  of 
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nrij*t*rv  Switzerland,  and  Zoni  of  Gi^rrnany.  The  Chairman 
Membemiiip.  of  the  Third  Committee,  M,  Bourgeois,  u?;iially  pre- 
sided at  thi;  mef'tinga  of  the  Couule  d' EA-afUcn,  and 
the  Honorary  President;*,  Count  Nigra  and  Lord 
Pauncefote^  were  regular  and  active  attendants. 
The  President  of  the  C<jnference,  M.  de  SUuil,  M, 
Baftily  of  Russia,  and  Jonkhner  van  Kariieheek  of 
Holland,  also  attended  with  mure  or  less  regularity. 
Chevalier  Descamps  was  ehosen  reporter  of  the  Com- 
mittee, and  Baron  d'Estournelle,s,  i^ecretary.  The 
latter  was  ably  assisted  by  M.  Jarousse  de  SillaCj 
one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  Conference.  Besides 
the  members,  various  delegates  attended  particular 
meetings  by  invitation,  notably  Baron  de  Bildt  of 
Sweden.  Count  Macedo  of  Portugal,  Messrs,  Beldi- 
man  and  Papiniu  of  Kouuiauia,  Delyannts  of  Greece, 
Professor  Renault  of  France,  M.  Rolin  uf  8iam,  and 
Messrs.  Mijatovich  and  Veljkovich  of  Servia. 

The  Comiti'  (VExamen  rapidly  and  quite  unexpect- 
inlly  became  the  centre  of  interest  in  the  entire  Con- 
ference. The  most  im|X>rtant  declarations  of  the 
various  Governments  were  made  at  its  meetings,  and 
it  was  soon  evident  that  the  question  of  the  success 
or  failure  of  the  Conference  as  a  whole  depended 
almost  entirely  upon  the  chance  of  unbroken  har- 
mony in  this  Connuittee.  Accordingly,  when  for  a 
time  there  appeared  to  be  danger  that  at  least  one 
great  Power  —  the  German  Empire  —  might  discon- 
tinue its  cooperation  in  the  establishment  of  the 
J^ermanent  Court  of  Arbitration,  the  sessions  were 
suspended  hy  common  consenlj  in  order  to  give  an 
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opjK>rtunity  t<>  the  German  representative,  Dr.  Zon:t,  Chapter  v 

to  proceed  to  Berlin  in  onltr  to  discuss  the  ubjec-N>^o"i3tion» 
tioiiM  whifli  had  Lt^eii  raistid,  wliirh  were  tecbnieiil, 
tliuugh  by  no  means  frivolous,  in  tJieir  nature.  At 
the  suggestion  of  Prince  Miinster  and  Amlxisaador 
White,  and  wittj  the  cordial  assent  of  the  other 
members  of  the  Committee,  Mr.  Hollf?  uf  the  Uiiibed 
States  also  went  to  consult  witli  Prhiee  Ilohenlohe 
and  Count  von  BUlow  npon  the  same  ^mbject,  and 
the  joint  efforts  of  the  two  delegates  were  com- 
pletely BUccessfuL  Other  shnilar  crises  were  happily 
averted  without  friction  or  pul>licity* 

The  Coiiiinittee  met  at  first  in  the  famous  Chinese  Meetinga. 
room  of  the  House  in  the  Wood,  but  most  of  its 
sessions  were  held  in  the  beautiful  and  historical 
Salle  (Ic  Treves  in  the  BinntMdiuf,  in  the  city  of  The 
Hague.  The  Committee  held  eighteen  sessions,  usu- 
ally on  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays,  most  of 
them  lasting  ivom  two  till  six  in  the  afternoon,  and 
the  discussions  were  often  of  the  greatest  interest. 
While  the  ordinary  language  nsed  was,  of  course, 
French,  the  familiarity  of  nearly  all  the  niembers 
with  blnglish  anil  German  led  to  the  occasional  use 
of  these  languages — the  secretary.  Baron  d^EstoTU'- 
nelles.  givhig  notable  assistance  in  the  way  of  imme- 
difite,  accurate,  and  graceful  translation. 

Beyond   any  doubt,  the  work  of   tliis  Committee  personal 
will  remain,  to  tlioae  who  were  privileged  to  take 
part,   the   most   memorable    feature   of    the   entire 
Conference.     Bound  togethei-  In  a  common  endeavor 
to   accomplish   what   was   rccri<:ni'/cd    as   an   end    as 
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noble  as  it  was  difficult,  tlie  members  soon  dropped 
diplomatic  reserve.  Sincere  personal  esteem,  as 
well  as  j^enuine  good  fellowship,  appeased  even  the 
moKt  serious  diiferences  of  opinion.  The  absorbing 
interest  .shown  in  the  \vork  by  tlie  members  them- 
adves  i,^  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  from  first  to  last 
no  member  was  absent  from  any  meeting,  save  only 
M,  Bourgeois,  when  smunioned  to  Paris  by  the  offer 
of  the  Premiership  of  France,  and  M.  de  Martens 
when  on  duty  as  President  of  the  High  Court  of 
Arbitration  between  Great  Britain  and  Venezuela. 
The  plan  and  scope  of  this  work  preclude  much 
narration  of  a  personal  nature,  which  otherwise 
mii^ht  not  he  AvhoUv  without  interest.  It  mav,  how- 
ever,  perhaps  be  permissi]>le  to  make  more  than  a 
passing  reference  to  the  delightful  hours  spent  in  the 
cuin[)any  of  these  men. 

To  listen  to  the  diplomatic  wisdom  of  veteran 
statesmen  like  Baron  de  Staal,  Count  Nigra,  and 
Lord  Pauncefote ;  to  hear  the  profoundest  problems 
of  International  Law  debated  tlioroughly  and  most 
brilliantly  by  authorities  like  De  Martens,  Asser, 
Desramps*  Lammasch,  and  Zorn;  to  observe  the 
noble  idealism  of  Baron  d'Estoumelles,  the  sound 
judgment  of  M,  de  Biisily  and  Jonkheer  van  Karne- 
beek.  and  the  unerring  prudence  of  Switzerland's 
efficient  representative,  M.  Odier,  ^ — ^and  finally,  to 
watch  the  perfection  of  decision  and  tact  in  the  firm 
but  most  amiable  management  of  all  these  various 
elements  by  tlie  Chairman.  M.  Bourgeois, — alj  this 
would  in  itself  be  of   sufficient   general    interest  to 
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deserve  an  enduring  record.  Unfortunately,  this  iscbapt^rV 
impossible,  for  in  the  absence  of  a  stenographic 
report^  by  far  tbe  greater  and  better  part  of  the 
debates — tlie  animated  discussions  —  are  necessarily 
lost.  The  admirable  proces  verbeaitx  of  Baron 
d'Estournelles  .summarize  most  accurately  the  action 
taken,  aa  well  as  many  of  the  speeches  made,  and 
they*  together  with  the  present  writer's  own  recol- 
lections and  memoranda,  form  tbe  basis  of  most  of 
the  narrative  which  is  hereinafter  given,  under  the 
appropriate  article.  One  further  prsonal  remark 
may  be  pardoned. 

To  evmy  member  of  the  Comtte  d^Examm^  without 
exception,  the  author  is  under  the  deepest  obligation 
for  acts  of  personal  kindness  and  good  w411  too  num- 
erous to  mention,  aiul  the  knowledi^e  that  these  were 
intended  ako  as  proofs  of  friendship  for  the  great 
Republic  which  he  had  the  honor  to  represent, 
serves  only  to  hierease  his  sincere  gratitude.  From 
first  to  last,  there  is  not  one  phase  of  tbe  Committee's 
work,  nor  of  his  intercourse  with  each  of  its  members, 
of  which  he  cannot  sincerely  and  thankfully  say : 
ffaec  o/w«  vieminiase  juvabit. 


The  Convention  pok  the  PEACKruL  Adjustment  of 
Inteunational  Dipfehencks 


The  Convention  for  the  peaceful  adjustment  of 
intematio!ial  disputes,  dated  and  signed  July  20th. 
1809,  requires  comparatively  little  counueutary  or 
explanation.     A  code  of  rules  for  international  inter- 
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course  is  naturally  more  simple  than  a  code  of  law 
for  individuals,  since  questions  arising  between  iStates, 
multifarious  and  complex  as  they  may  be,  are  .still 
simplicity  itself  when  compared  to  the  innumerable 
jural  relations  of  private  and  municipal  life. 

The  full  text  of  the  Convention  is  here  given,  and 
besides  the  official  minutes,  the  report  made  to  the 
Conference  on  behalf  of  the  Gomite  iVExmnen  by 
Chevalier  Descamps  has  of  course  been  taken  as  the 
basis  of  the  commentary,  without,  however,  diminish- 
ing the  present  writer's  own  responsibility. 

The  Treaty  begins  as  follows  :  — 

The  Sovereigns  and  Heads  of  State  [here  follow 
the  names]  represented  at  the  Conference,  animated  by 
a  strong  desire  to  cooperate  for  the  maintenance  of 
general  peace : 

Resolved  to  second  by  tlieir  best  efforts  the  friendly 
settlement  of  international  disputes : 

Recognizing  the  solidarity  which  unites  the  mem- 
bers of  society  of  civilized  nations  : 

Desirous  of  extending  tlie  empire  of  law,  and  of 
strengthening  the  appreciation  of  international  jus- 
tice: 

Convinced  that  the  permanent  institution  of  a 
Court  of  Arbitration,  accessible  to  all,  in  the  midst 
of  the  independent  Powers,  will  contribute  effectively 
to  this  result : 

Having  regard  to  the  advantages  attendiiig  the 
general  and  regular  establislnnent  of  arbitral  pro- 
cedure : 

Sharing  the  opinion  of  the  August  Initiator  of  the 
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International  Peace  Conference  that  it  is  expedient  chapter  v 
to  record  in  an  international  Agreement  tlie  principles 
of  equity  and  right  npon  wliicli  repojse  the  security 
of  States  and  the  welfare  of  peoples: 

Being  desirous  of  concluding  a  Convention  to  this 
effect^  having  appointed  as  their  Plenipoteutiariea, 
to  wit;  [here  follow  the  names]. 


TITLE    I.     ON   THE   MAINTEXANCE   OF    GENERAL    PEArE 

Article  L     With  a  view  to  obviate,  as  far  asTiiem»in^ 

possible^  repoiirse  to  force  in  the  relations  between  *^*'"'*^''?**^ 
btates,  the  Signatory  Powers  agree  to  use  their  he.st 
efforts  to  insure  the  peaceable  adjustment  of  inter- 
national differences. 

This  article,  which  is  simply  a  general  indication 
and  declaration  of  purposes,  is  intentionally  drawn 
so  as  to  commit  the  Signatory  Powers  to  the  employ- 
ment of  "  their  best  efforts  "  to  insure,  ''  as  far  as 
possible,"  the  peaceful  adjustment  of  any  international 
differences,  Avithout  respect  to  the  question  as  to 
wliether  these  latter  may  arise  between  Signatory 
Powers,  or  between  .%  Signatory  Power  and  a  Non- 
Signatory  Power,  or  between  Non-Signatory  Powers 
only.  All  the  following  provisions  of  tlie  treaty  re- 
garding the  applir^ation  of  any  of  the  detailed  regula- 
tions are  carefully  restricted,  in  their  applieation  to 
differences  between  two  or  more  Signatory  Powers, 
and  the  employment  of  any  one  of  the  means  sug- 
gested is  restricted  to  eases  "  wliere  circumstances 
penrjit." 

The  care  will  be  noted  with  wliich  the  idea  of  the 
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RespetM  /or 

Bovereignly 
once  estHb> 
liflbed. 


complete  sovereignty  of  each  State,  regardless  of  its 
size  or  power^  lias  been  safegiuirded,  provided  only 
tliat  this  status  has  once  been  admittedj  and  tliat  it 
is  not  itself  the  subject  of  controvervsy.  AVliile  therti- 
foFe  the  provisions  of  this  article  undoubtedly  open 
the  door  to  the  employment  of  the  beat  efforts  of 
any  or  all  of  the  Slgnatuiy  Powers,  to  insure  the 
peaceful  adjustment  of  any  or  all  international  dif- 
ferences, even  between  two  semi-civilized  or  savage 
States,  the  article  could  not  be  used  as  a  cover  for 
any  effort  to  interfere  in  any  strug*^le  wherein  the 
complete  sovereignty  or  independence  of  either  party 
is  the  real  object  at  stalte* 


TITLE    II.     ON    GOOD    OFFICES    AND    MEDIATION 

Goodoffle^B        Article  2.    In  case  of  a  serious  disagreement  or 
tuui"'*^*"     conflict,  before  an   appeal    to   arms^   the   Signatory 
Powers  agree  to   have   recourse,  as   far   as   circum- 
stances will  allow,  to  the  ^^ood  otRces  or  mediation 
of  one  or  more  friendly  Power::*, 

This  article  reaffirms  the  principles  of  the  Declara^ 
tion  of  Paris  of  185(jt  as  follows  :  — 
DecUraiionof  "  The  Plenipotentiaries  in  the  name  of  their  Gov- 
ernments express  the  solemn  wish  that  States  be- 
tween whom  a  serious  disagreement  arises,  may, 
before  an  appeal  to  arm,s,  have  recourse,  as  far  as 
circuniHtances  allow,  to  the  good  offices  of  a  fricudly 
Power." 

The  use  of  good  officen  and  mediation  finds  its 
general  justification  in  the  ties  wliich  bind  together 
the  international  society  of  civilized  States,  and  is, 


Paris. 
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iiiureover,  designed  to  discredit  the  use  of  armed  con-cbapterv 
tlicta  as  a  means  of  settling  international  differencesj 
iu  the  general  interest  of  Ininianity  and   peace.     Tlie 
incalculable  damage  which  modern  war  may  easily  jusrifi-miioa 
inflict  even  upon  States  which  are  strangers  to  tljeariil'i'L 
conflict  itself,  make  the  employment  uf  good  offices 
and    meJiation   more    necessary    than    ever   before, 
wliether  for  the  prevention  or  settlement  of  armed 
conflicts. 

There  is  a  nominal  difference  only,  between  good  Differeiice 
offices  and  inediation,  and  practically  both  of  the.se  I"Hi^!fftj,a'"*'' 
means  of  action  are  distingnislied  lens  hy  their  intrin-'""^^***^'^'*' 
SIC  quality,  than  by  the  extent  tu  which  they  contrib- 
ute toward  a  friendly  understanding.    In  other  words, 
good  offices  constitute  a  mild  and  more  genera!  form 
of   mediation.       "^^ery   often    mediation    follows   the 
extending  of  good  oHices,  and  a  third   Power  which 
has  begun  to  reestahlisb  relations  between  the  Pow- 
ers in  conflict  is  requested  to  participate  in  the  fur- 
ther negotiations :  sometimes  even  to  conduct  them. 
Diplomatic  usage  therefore  miikes  no  re^il  distinction 
between  good  otiicei^    and  mediation,  —  the    present 
treaty  in  using  both  expressions  looks  wimply  toward 
a  conciliatory  iuterpowition. 

The  great  advantage  of  mediation*  when  compared  AdTaiiUfie ST 
to  other  means  calculated  to  settle  niternational  con- 
flicts, is,  above  all,  the  remarkable  ela.sticity  of  its  ac- 
tion^ and  the  jiossibility  which  it  affords  of  adapting 
itself  to  particular  circumstancea  in  each  given  case. 
Addressing  itself  to  the  free  ruiisent  of  the  parties, 
mediation  by   no   niean.s  threatens   the   principle  of 
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i.'hjipterv      their  sovereignty  any  raore  than  the  liberty  or  inde- 

A.jvnn»iiff*of  pendenee  of  States,     It  acts  by  influencing  their  free 

mtnliiiliuti.  •ii'i  '11  '  ^«.  * 

Will,  withiHit  in  the  least  im|miriiig  it,  or  even  throw- 
ing doubt  upon  it.  Cy  the  very  fact  that  good  ottices 
and  niediatiun  must  proceed  in  the  most  fricDdly  and 
courteous  manner,  and  can  never  exceed  the  bounds 
of  conciliatury  advice,  they  offer  the  double  advan- 
tage of  tirst*  leaving  entirely  intact  tlie  indepen- 
dence of  the  Powers  addressed,  and  secondly,  of  being 
entirely  available,  not  only  for  conflicts  of  right,  but 
also  for  those  of  interest,  thus  adding  mat-erially  to 
tlie  resource,s  available  for  the  preservation  of  peace. 
It  would  seem  that  thi^  instrument  of  ordinary  diplo- 
matic practice,  handled  with  tact  and  skilly  and 
directed  by  a  sincere  desire  to  serve  the  cause  of 
l>eace,  is  destined  to  play  in  the  future  a  striking 
and  beneficial  role.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be 
confessed  that  up  to  this  time  methation  has  played 
one  of  the  most  modest  partj*  in  the  settlement  of 
international  controversies,  and  this  fact  will  appear 
most  clearly  from  the  history  of  recent  conflicts.  If 
tlie  reason  iM,sc>ughtj  it  w^ill  l)e  found  that  the  question 
of  mediation  is  usually  put  in  a  manner  which  is 
as  unsatisfactory  in  theory  as  it  is  in  the  practice  of 
International  Law. 
Frtrrar^r  ftirrfte-  Tho  treaty  of  Paris  and  the  Protocol  of  the  Con- 
tr'ory.'''"'*''''greHs  of  Paris  as  well  as  the  treaty  regarding  the 
Congo,  signed  in  Berlin  in  1885,  all  impose  the  obliga- 
tion upon  the  parties  in  conflict  of  '* having  recourse  to 
tlie  mediation  i)f  one  or  more  neutral  Powers/*  This 
character  of  mediation^  most  irregular  m  theory,  haa 


the  further  disadvantage  of  being  quite  unattainable  ctaptefV 
in  practice*  The  request  for  mediation  necessarily 
presupposes  a  preliminary  agreement  between  the 
intere.Hted  States  on  the  .subject  of  the  necessity  for 
it,  and  of  tlie  existence  of  the  proi)er  occasion,  8ncli 
an  agreement  is  hardly  ever  pos.sible  in  the  excite- 
ment of  a  controversy  between  <liametrically  oppoa- 
hig  intere.^ta,  At  all  events,  it  is  out  of  the  question 
tu  make  the  recourse  to  mediation  obligatory  for  the 
States  whose  Interests  are  at  stake,  for  the  reason 
tbat  tlie  very  rccpiest  presu]>poses  an  agreement  of 
the  parties  concerned  regarding  tlie  choice  of  the 
mediator.  If,  nevertheless,  treaties  impose  such  a 
duty  upon  States  in  case  of  controversy*  they  generally 
remain  a  dead  letter,  for  no  treaty  can  oblige  States 
in  dispute  tu  limit  their  choice  to  such  or  such  a 
mediator.  These  facts  are  proven  by  the  entire 
history  of  international  relations  since  the  time  of 
the  Congress  of  Paris  of  185G,  During  ttiis  period 
there  have  been  several  eases  when  neutral  States,  on 
the  basis  of  Article  2.\  of  the  Congress  of  Paris,  have 
proposed  their  mediation  or  good  offices  to  States 
in  conflict,  but  there  Jias  not  heen  a  siufjle  case  when  Mediation  nas 
any  States  in  conflict  liave  addressed  to  neutrals  av^kwi™  " 
request  for  mediation.  In  1808,  during  the  contro- 
versy between  France  and  Great  Britain,  concerning 
Fashoda,  neither  one  nor  the  other  of  these  Powers 
dreamed  of  having  recourse  to  tlie  provisions  estab- 
lished by  the  Conference  of  Berlin  in  IHHo,  and  re- 
questing the  mediation  of  a  third  Power.  Other 
and  similar  examples  could  easily  be  cited. 
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As  to  the  obligation  of  neutral  States  to  ofEer  their 
mediation  to  States  in  conflict,  so  far  as  it  has  not 
been  delined  by  treaties,  it  lias  never  betMi  recognized 
or  observed.  In  fact,  so  far  as  any  such  duty  is  con- 
cerned, many  writers  on  International  Law  not  only 
affirm  that  neutral  States  are  not  so  obliged,  but, 
more  than  that,  they  almost  deny  their  right  to  of[er 
their  niedtatiou  to  States  in  conflict. 

Bluntschli  and  Heffter  regarded  mediation  as  dan- 
gerous and  harmful  meddling.  Hautefeiiille  and 
Galiani  advisefJ  States  ordinEirily  to  abstain  from 
mediation,  for  fear  of  alienating,  without  any  reason, 
the  sympathiea  of  one  or  the  other  parties  to  the 
conflict.  Numerous  examples  of  serious  disagree- 
ments might  be  cited,  which  resulted  in  war,  but 
which  never  suggested  to  neutral  Powers  an  attempt 
at  mediation ;  yet  such  an  effort,  especially  in  cases 
where  it  could  be  made  simultaneously  by  several 
Powers,  might  have  averted  wars,  the  consequences 
of  which  have  been  incalculable  for  all  the  States 
constituting  international  society.  In  many  cases 
the  proposition  of  mediation  has  been  jnade  so  late^ 
and  in  such  uncertain  terms,  that  it  could  no  longer 
prevent  a  declaration  of  war. 

It  was  thus,  for  instance,  that  the  French  Govern- 
ment in  1870  refused  the  good  othces  of  Great  Britain 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  conflict  between  France  and 
Germany. 

Mediation  is  often  proposed,  not  with  the  object  of 
preventing,  but  with  that  of  terminating  a  war. 
Several   recent   wars  —  those   between    Austria   .and 
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Prussia  in  1860,  between  Chile,  Peru,  and  Bolivia  cLapierV 
in  1882,  and  between  Greece  and  Turkey  in  1807, 
besides  some  othern,  were  terminated  through  tlie 
mediation  of  neutral  Powers.  Had  the  same  Powers 
shown  half  the  energy  in  attempting  to  prevent 
these  conflicts,  it  is  fair  to  assume  that,  at  least  in 
the  two  hitter  cases^  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  might 
have  been  averted. 

In    view    of   all    these    facts,    it   was  but   natural  Mediatfon 
that  the  Conference  should  have  established  media- r^rnillLur 
tion  aa  a  permanent  irMtitntion.     The  principle  of '"^^'"'*'""' 
isolation  which  hitherto  has   almost  dominated   the 
political  existence  of   every  nation^   must  hereafter 
give  way  to  a  close  solidarity  of  intereata  and  a  com- 
mon participation  in  the  moral  and  material  licnefita 
of  civilization.     Modern  States  cannot  remain  indif- 
ferent to  international  conflicts,  no  matter  where  they 
may   arise,  and    who   may   be   the   parties.     Under 
present  conditions,  war,  though  between  two  States 
only,  must  be  regarded  as  an  mternational  evil,  which 
should   be  prevented  wherever   possible,  by  interna- 
tional  means. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  understood  that  the  good 
offices  of  other  Powers  are  unreservedly  recognizedxot  to  becon- 

1  J.1       J       J?  •  !■  1-1       foumieil  with 

as  an  every-day  method  or  appeasing  ordmary  dipio- meddling, 
rnatic  diiferenccM-  The  language  used  is  *'  In  case  of 
serious  disagreements  or  conflicts,  before  an  appeal 
to  arms."  Outside  of  these  comparatively  narrow 
limits,  the  offer  of  good  offices  or  mediation  would 
constitute  simple  meddling,  without  justification  and 
not  without  dauiier- 
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In  the  discussion  of  this  article  in  the  Comits 
(rExamen^  the  iiwe  of  the  words  ''  as  far  as  circum- 
stances will  allow"  was  objected  to  upon  t]i6  grouud 
that  such  a  Umitation  practi<^ally  defeattul  the  object 
of  the  article.  M.  Asser  of  Holland  pointed  oat  that 
an  obligation  which  naturally  had  no  sanction  to 
enforce  it,  would  see'm  to  have  become  invalidated 
entirely  witli  the  aildition  of  sueh  a  ^^eneral  clause, 
Init  the  Committee  shared  the  views  expressed  by 
M.  Bourgeois  of  France,  that  the  article  was  at  best  a 
very  general  statement  of  principle,  the  application 
of  which,  to  the  most  diverse  states  of  fact  it  was 
impossible  to  foresee.  It  seemed  prudent  to  avoid 
making  it  absolute  and  thus  incur  an  opposition 
which  might  be  fatal  to  the  entire  Convention. 

An  attempt  was  inade  to  liave  the  qualifying 
phrase  read  '^  so  far  us  exceptional  circumstances 
may  not  prevent/'  but  finally  it  was  decided  that  the 
safest  and  most  satisfactory  expression  was  that  of 
the  text. 


AnriCLE  3.  Independently  of  this  reconrse,  the 
Signatory  Powers  consider  it  to  he  useful,  that  one  or 
more  Powers  wlio  are  strangers  to  the  dispute  should, 
on  their  own  initiative,  and  as  far  as  clrcumstaucea 
will  allow,  offer  their  i^oud  nflfires  or  mediation  to  the 
States  at  variance.  The  right  to  utTer  good  offices  or 
mediation  belongs  to  Powers  who  are  strangers  to  tlie 
dispute,  even  during  the  ccturse  of  hostilities.  The 
exercise  of  this  right  shall  never  be  considered  by 
one  or  the  other  of  the  parties  to  the  contest  as  an 
unfriendly  act. 
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The   subject   of   this   article-^  the   offer    ui   good  Chapter  v 
offices    and    mediation  — 13    most    important,     TheTiie  nffBrnf 
right  to  make  this  oripr  ha?(  hitherto^  witJi  lew  excep-ami  meciia. 
tions  noted  above  under  Article  2,  been  regarded  as  ^^°''' 
inherent  in  every  State  in  the  interests  of  humanity 
at  hirge,  and  by  virtne  of  Artick  1^7  of  the  present 
Convention,  it  must  hereafter  also  be  regarded  in  the 
light   of   a   duty,  based   npon  facts   and    conditions 
agreeil  upon  by  the  society  of  civilized  nations.     The 
power  to  offer  good  offices  is  inherent  in  tlie  indepen- 
dence and  sovereignty  uf    States,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
identical  in  most  cases  with  the  right  of  watching 
and  protecting  their  own  individual  intei*ests.     The 
necessary   safeguard  is  to  be  found,  not  in  denying 
the  existence  of  this  right  or  in  discouraging  its  exer- 
cise, but  in  the  recognition  of  the  corresponding  right 
on  tlie  p:v!t  i*f  other  independent  nations  to  refuse  the 
oSen'     M.  Veljkovitch  oll'ered  an  amendment  to  the 


'  A  perfect  eiainpl^  t>f  tlip  t(Muli>r  of  jiiwd  otTi<?es,  as  ^iistinfjuished 
from  mediation,  may  li*^  foumi  in  the  ivrtion  tif  llie  Atiiericrtti  G<n'ern- 
moiii  ill  answer  to  tlie  jM^tilioii  of  t-liH  Snutfi  AfricAU  Kt]iul>Ucs  in 
Mnn^hf  101)0^  itllhougti  the  curm^poiideiice  in  this  case  \a  cliarticter- 
ized  hy  an  inaccurnt*  uae  uf  the  wuid  **  idterventiotij"  iu  the  orijijinal 
request  of  the  Kejn]l»lh:H-  The  Secretary  of  .Stale  coiuiimiiicatetl  the 
reqiie-^t  to  the  nriiish  Uoveidineut,  by  way  of  frieiully  jyooil  ofBiva, 
aiWitig  thiit  Iht*  Pm'iiderit  "liopetl  thut  away  U>  bring  about  peace 
Ttiay  be  foumi/'  inid  f^ayiii^^  thai  "\\c  would  Ik?  giml  to  aid  in  any 
frwndJy  n(Btui*!r  to  pminote  so  hap[iy  a  result,"  In  reply,  the  British 
Gov^rnineut  "  thunked  the  President  fur  the  friendly  interest  nhown 
by  liirn/'  ndditig  thut  "Her  Miijestv^a  Gnvenirneiit  cannnt,  ticcept  tlie 
iittervetition  of  any  ulht^r  Power'*  —  Ihe  wurd  "  intervenlion  "  being 
of  necessity  used,  [ilLhnn;^di  "good  olTirt^s  "  wjus  really  meant. 

The  j;euer:il  effort  of  tlm  ICiivupeaii  IVnverH  to  avert  ttie  Spanifih- 
American  War  of  1^93  may  also  be  cited  iu  this  couueotion,  though 


offer. 
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<bflpterv  Article  recognizing  the  right  to  refuse  the  offer  of 
itefuBniof  thegood  offities  iLiitl  mediatiou  in  terms,  and  stating  that 
a  refusal  should  not  be  considered  as  an  unfriendly 
act.  Although  tlie  correctness  of  Ills  point  uf  view 
was  fully  recognized,  the  Committee  on  Arbitration 
did  not  deem  it  wise  or  necessary  to  provide  for  such 
an  eventuality  in  the  very  text  uf  the  Convention. 
The  importance  of  the  spontaneous  offer  of  good 
offices  and  mediation  on  the  part  of  a  third  Power 
will  be  recognixed,  when  the  difficulty  13  realized  with 
wliich  States,  in  controversy,  or  after  the  exchange  of 
^severe  diplomatic  notes,  can  ever  be  brouglit  to  an 
agreement  regarding  a  joint  recourse  to  some  medi- 
ating Power,  Unfortunately  such  an  attempt  has 
hitherto  been  surrounded  by  so  many  obstacles,  that 
Powers  who  are  most  sincerely  desirous  of  helping  to 
safeguard  the  interests  of  peace  are  driven  to  content 
themselves  with  complete  inaction.  Under  tljese  cii> 
ciimstances,  it  seems  moat  important  to  recognize  in 
advance,  and  witbout  ambiguity^  in  a  Convention  ex- 
pressing the  judgment  of  all,  the  exact  *«?tatu3  in 
Int.ernationaI  Law  of  u-sefnl  efforts  in  this  direction. 
In  this  manner,  mutual  good  will  is  encouraged,  and 
estrangement,  by  reason  of  an  offer  in  the  interests 
of  peace,  will  be  avoided.  The  limitation  in  the 
Article  ^' so  far  as  circumstances  may  allow''  again 
indicates  that  there  is  no  intention  to  encourage  in- 
opportune intervention.     In   other  words,  a  precise 


iiefinition  ts  more  difficult  in  thjit  cnse.  The  fact  is,  tbat  hardl;^  anj 
two  examplPiS  will  ha  fttund  to  resemble  Pficli  other  closely,  4ind  the 
subject  needs  further  dcveluji'"^"*^  *\V  exjierience. 
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knowledge  of  the  facts  and  saving  commoc  sense  are  chapter  v 
recognized  as  being  not  less  important  and  necessary 
than  a  desire  for  peace. 

Upon  the  motion  of  Count  Nigra  the  second 
paragraph  giving  the  right  to  extend  good  offices  or 
mediation  even  durhig  the  course  of  hostilities  was 
inserted,  and  the  same  statesman  was  the  author  of  tlic 
last  paragraph,  which  is  in  tiie  nature  of  a  guarantee 
to  Powers  disposed  to  interest  themseJves  on  behalf 
of  general  peaee,  that  in  no  event  shall  the  expres- 
sion of  their  good  will  be  regarded  in  the  Inter- 
national Law  of  the  future  as  unfriendly,  or  lead  to 
unpleasant  complications. 

Article  4,   The  part  of  the  mediator  consists  in  nmy  of  mo 
reconciling  the  opposing  claims  and  in  appeasing  the  °^^'^*"*"' 
feelings  of   resentment  which   may  have  arisen  be- 
tween the  States  at  variance. 

Article  5.  The  functions  of  the  mediator  are  atwheDfuno- 
an  end  from  the  moment  when  it  is  declared  either  ^**"*™®**' 
by  one  of  the  ]iarties  to  the  dispute  or  by  the  medi- 
ating power  itself,  that  the  methods  of  conciliation 
proposed  by  it  are  not  accepted. 

The  function  of  the  Power  offering  good  offices  or 
mediation,  and  the  relations  in  which  the  very  offer 
may  leave  all  parties  concerned,  may  be  so  indefinite 
that  it  becomes  important  to  provide  a  method  for 
immediately  ending  all  possible  doubt  upon  the  sub- 
ject. By  leaving  it  within  the  power  of  either  party 
conccrnedj  or  of  the  mediating  State,  to  declare  the 
exact  time  at  which  all  further  efforts  shall  cease. 
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this  point  would  seem  to  have  been  sufficiently 
guarded. 

Akticle  6.  Good  offices  and  mediation,  whether 
at  the  request  of  the  parties  at  variance  or  upon  the 
initiative  of  Powers  who  are  strangers  to  the  dispute, 
have  exclusively  the  character  of  advice,  and  never 
have  binding  force. 

This  Article  emphasizes  the  most  essential  charac- 
teristic of  good  offices  and  mediation,  namely,  that 
of  being  simply  advisory.  Mediation  is  not  arbitra- 
tion, nor  can  it  be  in  the  nature  of  an  intervention 
backed  up  by  any  physical  force  whatever.  The 
proceeding  which  has  heretofore  been  called  "armed 
mediation"  was  improperly  so  named.  According  to 
the  present  convention  the  two  terms  "  mediation  " 
and  "  coercion"  are  absolutely  contradictory.  It  was 
particularly  stated  and  emphasized  that  no  possible 
authority  or  rijjht  could  arise  under  this  title  for  any 
kind  of  liegemony  or  suzerainty,  or  the  attempt  to 
impose  individual  or  collective  views  by  way  of  obli- 
gation or  restraint.  Mediation  must  forever  remain 
a  friendly  counsel,  freely  offered  or  asked,  and  as 
freely  accepted  or  declined. 

Article  7.  The  acceptance  of  mediation  cannot, 
unless  there  be  an  agreement  to  the  contrary,  have 
the  effect  of  interru])ting,  delaying,  or  hindering 
mobilization  or  other  measures  of  preparation  for 
war.  If  mediation  occurs  after  the  commencement 
of  hostilities,  it  causes  no  interruption  of  the  military 
operations  in  i)rogress,  unless  there  be  an  agreement 
to  the  contrary. 
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This  Article^  of  which  Count  Nigra  is  the  author,  chapter  v 
seemed  necessary  in  order  to  make  the  acceptance  of 
good  offices  or  mediation  easy,  or  even  possible,  on 
the  part  of  Powers  having  universal  niihtary  service, 
and  being  ready  for  war  at  very  short  notiiie.  No 
such  Power  conld  safely  request  ur  accept  good  ottices 
or  mediation  if  8nch  u  request  or  acceptance  implied 
the  slightest  obligation  to  refrahi  from  immediate 
and  continued  preparation  for  war.  Moreover,  even 
if  tlie  ubligation  to  refrahi  frora  such  preparations 
were  mutual,  the  impossibility  of  control  might 
easily  lead  to  recriminations  which  woidd  still 
farther  embitter  feelings,  complicate  the  isituatiou, 
and  increase  instead  of  diminishing  the  danger  of 
hofitilitiea.  Mediation  will  be  all  the  more  accept- 
able when  it  is  totally  dissociated  from  any  fear  of 
impaired  tlefence  or  of  danger  to  the  State. 


SPECIAL    MEDIATION 

Article  8.  The  Signatory  Powers  are  agreed 
in  recoinnienrling  the  appUeation,  when  circumstances 
allow*  of  special  mediatirin  in  the  following  form:  — 

In  case  of  a  serious  difference  endangering  peace, 
the  States  at  variance  shall  each  choose  a  Power  to 
whom  they  intrust  the  mission  of  entering  into  direct 
communication  with  the  Power  chosen  by  tiie  other 
side,  with  the  object  of  preventing  the  rupture  of 
pacific  relations.  During  tbe  period  of  this  mandate, 
tbe  term  of  wIucIk  unless  otherwise  stipulated,,  cannot 
exceed  thirty  days,  the  States  in  contiict  shall  cease 
from  all  direct  cmumuuicaticjn  on  the  subject  <if  the 
dispute,  which  shall  be  regarded  as  having  been  re- 
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ferred  exclusively  to  the  mediating  Powers^  Avho  shall 
w^^  their  be,st  etfarta  to  settle  the  controversy. 

In  case  of  a  deiinite  rupture  of  pacific  relations 
these  Powers  remain  charged  with  the  joint  duty 
o£  taking  advantage  of  every  opportunity  tu  restore 
peace. 

At  the  second  session  of  the  Co  mite  (FExmnen^ 
May  29,  the  first  draft  of  this  Article  was  introduced 
by  Mr.  Halls  of  the  United  Statets,  as  a  personal 
prupositionj  for  which  neither  his  Government  nor 
his  colleagues  were  in  any  manner  resjxjnsible.  No 
clainij  whatever,  i,s  made  for  originality  of  the  idea, 
which  the  antlior  remembers  to  have  seen  made  as  a 
suggestion,  years  ago,  in  a  source  of  wliicli  no  trace 
whatever  has  been  left  in  his  recollection.  More 
recently  the  idea  was  formulated  with  great  force 
by  M.  de  Nelidoff,  the  Russian  Ambassador  to  Italy, 
as  follows :  — 

*'•  The  first  consideration  is  not  to  insist  upon  the 
parties  submitting  their  dispute  to  the  judgment  of 
a  tribunal  —  possifjly  iinpartiul,  but  cold  and  indiffer- 
ent, and  moved  only  by  the  most  general  considera- 
tions regarding  the  interests  or  the  honor  uf  the 
parties  themselves.  What  sliould  be  done  is  to  insist 
that,  before  beginning  bostilitii^s,  the  contending 
parties  should  intrust  the  settlement  of  tlie  affair  to 
representatives  in  whom  they  can  have  absolute  con- 
fidence \  who  will  act  according  to  instructions,  and 
who  will  each  defend  the  honor  of  his  principal  as 
he  would  his  own.  Everything  should  then  he  left 
to  these  seconds.     They  should  first  decide  \vh*>ther 
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the  quarrel  necessitates  a  duel,  —  then  they  should  cuapierv 
see  whether  no  lionurable  means  could  be  found  to 
avoid  an  encounter.  If  they  could  not  agree  on  this 
subject,  they  might  call  in  a  tlurd  party,  or  communi- 
cate their  suggestions  to  their  principals.  But  the 
final  determination  should  always  be  left  to  the  inter- 
ested parties.  If  in  the  end  the  seconds  decided  that 
there  was  nothing  to  do  but  to  have  them  'fight  it 
out/  they  would  do  so.  But  if  they  resorted  to  amis 
without  having  had  recourse  to  these  preventive  pre- 
liniinariesj  and  a  catastrophe  resulted^  the  winner 
should  be  treated,  not  as  a  duelist,  but  as  an  assassin. 
This  should  also  be  the  rule  in  the  case  of  an  inter- 
national war." 

In  the  winter  after  the  appearance  of  the  second 
circular  of  Count  Mouravieff,  the  late  Lonl  Russell 
of  Killowcn,  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  Great  Britain, 
strongly  recomniended  the  same  idea  in  a  moat  happy 
after-dinner  speech*  It  had  been  discussed  by  the 
author  with  intimate  friends  in  America  just  prcvioiis 
to  his  departure  for  The  Hague,  and  its  introduction 
had  tlxe  cordial  indorsement  of  Ambassador  White, 
President  of  the  American  Conimission. 

Upon  its  introduction,  the  Article  was  revised ^  as  jvaoptinn  of 
far  as  Its  language  was  concerned,  by  M.  de  Martens  ^'^^  ^''*^'*" 
and  Chevalier  Descamps,  and  it  was  printed,  distri- 
buted, and  reported  to  the  principal  European  Govern- 
ments immediately.  At  the  third  session  of  the 
Comiie  d! Exainen  on  May  31,  it  was  unanimously 
adopted  in  principle,  and  thereafter  it  was  put  into 
its  present  iinal  foruK 
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The  striking  parallelism  between  the  development 
of  warfare  rind  the  practice  of  duelling  has  often  been 
pointed  out  by  lustoriim.s  of  international  law.  In- 
creaf^ing  civilization  has  been  uniformly  directed 
toward  safeguarding  rights,  however  general,  and 
diminishing  unrestrained  lawlessness  or  arbitrary 
methods  in  every  fiuUI.  Without  entering  at  this 
time  into  the  philosophical  question  of  juytilication 
for  either  war  or  the  duel,  it  is  a  well-knowii  fact 
that  the  institution  of  duelling  still  exists,  and  has 
a  eomnianding  inflnenee  upon  great  classes  of  society. 
At  the  siimc  tinje  the  trend  of  its  development  shows 
unmistakable  signs  of  its  gradual  extinction.  With 
the  advancement  of  civilization  and  the  continued 
introduction  of  new  safeguards  in  the  way  of  regu- 
lations, the  element  uf  force  recede*!  as  ttiat  of 
law  advances.  Whether  in  its  mildet^t  form,  which 
njay  be  illustrated  by  German  student  encounters, 
or  in  the  border  feuds  whicli  still  disgrace  some 
regions  of  the  southern  and  soutlnveatern  states  of 
tlie  American  Union,  previous  notification  is  con- 
sidered absolutely  indispensiible,  and  sudden  en- 
comiters  —  duelhtm  sabUaneum  —  shooting  at  sight, 
is  considered  not  only  criminal,  hut  dishonorable. 
Where  the  institution  is  sincerely  regtirded  as  a  pro- 
tection to  the  honor  of  an  officer  and  a  gentk^man,  a 
iluid  is  jxjssihle  only  after  a  previous  elaiiorate  agree- 
ment npon  the  subject.  In  the  negotiations  leading 
up  to  this  a^i^reement  it  is  imderstood,  ami  considered 
not  only  permissible  but  obligatory,  by  tht^  highest 
authorities  in  the  institution  itself,  that  everything 
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should  be  done  by  the  rei)resent-utives  of  the  parties  Cbupterv 
in  conflict  to  avoid  the  actual  cncount'Cr,  and  to  siittle 
the  difficulty  peiiceably ;  the  number  of  pcnnLssible 
weap(uis  han  been  greatly  reduced,  the  conditions  of 
the  encounter  are  adapted  to  the  circnmstaucea  of  the 
case,  and  they  are  made  as  light  as  possible.  Tlie  fact 
is  that  the  duel  is  not  nearly  as  deadly  an  affair  as  it 
has  foriiiei'ly  l»een,  and  a  fatal  result  invariably  leads 
to  universal  regret  and  recriminations  against  the 
entire  institution.  In  at  least  two  chivalrous  and 
progreRsIve  countries  of  tite  vvorhh  namely,  tlie  United 
States  and  the  British  Empire  and  its  dependencies, 
the  institution  has  become  virtually  extinct. 

The  analogy  between  this  development  of  practice 
with  regard  to  duelling  and  the  history  of  some  of 
the  laws  of  warfare  is  surprisingly  close  and  interest- 
ing. It  ma}'  best  be  illustrated  in  the  history  of  the 
subject  in  Germany,  where  unrestrained  feudal  war- 
fare survived  longest,  and  where  even  to  this  day 
the  institution  of  duelling  has  its  most  earnest  advo- 
cates and  defenders. 

The  necessity  of  a  challenge  to  a  feud  was  nn-Thfini^r^flaiiy 
donbtedly  the  first  restraint  put  upon  promiscuous  "'**^*^^^"**' 
murder,  and  the  first  safeguard  permitting  a  feudal 
lord  to  stir  about  without  being  in  complete  rcadi- 
ne.ss»  at  least  for  defence,  at  any  moment.  In  the 
year  1187,  in  a  decree  of  the  German  \}\^t  {Reichs- 
ahschied)  at  Niirnberg,  the  necessity  of  a  dechtra- 
tioii  of  hostilities  —  the  socallcd  diffitlaiia  —  was 
proclaimed  as  follows:  ''We  decree  and  direct  by 
this  edict  that  he  who  intends  to  do  damage  to  an- 
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Chapter  V  otliGr,  or  to  injure  him  {verletzen)^  shall  give  him 
Nt'wssity  of  tt  notice  at  least  three  days  hefore,  by  a  safe  messen- 
ger." This  decree  seems  to  have  been  generally 
obeyed.  »Such  a  declaration  of  a  feud  (Fckdebrief)  is 
quoted  in  the  pamphlet  of  Dr.  Emil  Steinbach,  Zjit 
Friedeiuhewefjxtmj^  Vienna,  181J9,  p.  56,  as  fullows, 
dated  1430  :  ''  Know  ye,  the  Burgomaster  and  Coun- 
cillors of  the  City  of  Speyer,  that  I,  Winrich  von 
Fisehnicb,  wish  to  be  your  enemy,  on  account  of  the 
complaint  which  I  have  against  you,  and  damage 
may  be  done,  however  this  may  happen,  neverthe- 
less I  wish  to  secure  my  honor  against  you  and  yours 
by  this  my  open  Authenticated  letter,"  etc  etc. 

In  war  the  necessity  of  a  solemn  declaration  of  hos- 
tilities, addressed  direct  to  the  opponent,  was  strictly 
required  from  antiquity  down  to  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. Only  in  recent  times  has  the  practice  become 
less  formal  in  this  respect,  and  either  public  ex- 
plauationsj  diplomatic  notes,  manifestoes,  proclama- 
tions, etc.,  in  connection  with  the  withdrawal  of 
regular  diplomatic  representatives,  have  been  substi- 
tuted for  a  formal  declaration  of  war.  The  reason  of 
this  change  is  obviously  the  fact,  that  with  modern 
methods  of  international  communication  secrecy  in 
preparing  for  war  has  become  practicjilly  impossible, 
and  unexpected  raids  or  invasions  at  the  time  of  a 
declaration  need  no  longer  be  feared.  At  the  same 
time  some  formal  declaration  of  the  existence  of  a 
state  of  war  is  made  all  the  more  important  on 
account  of  the  clearly  defined  duties  of  neutrals,  and 
the  omission  of  such  a  formality  would  meet  with 
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universal  ii^M'obation.  The  moat  recent  and  by  farchapierv 
the  must  striking  illustration  of  this  fact  is  to  be 
found  in  the  notice  addre^^sed  fey  tJie  Britisli  Govern- 
ment to  all  Governments  vvith  which  itliaddi^iloniatic 
relations,  announcing  that  a  state  of  war  existed  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  the  Souih  African  Republic^ 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  Government  of  Great 
Britain  regarded  the  hostilities  themselves  only  in  the 
light  uf  a  military  execution  against  a  vassal  State, 
where  no  formal  declaration  of  war  was  required. 

With  reference  to  the  restraint  upon  the  time.,Kt*traiuta3 
place,  and  method  of  the  encounter,  nothing  needs  pj^p/ 
to  be  added,  so  far  as  the  duel  is  concerned.  It  is 
generally  recognized  as  the  duty  of  the  seconds  to 
carefully  safeguard  all  these  points.  In  the  time  of 
feudal  warfare  .similar  restraints  were  gradually  m- 
troduced,  often  by  the  Church,  and  were  lat^^r  adopted 
in  the  decrees  of  the  Diet  of  the  Empire,  Thus  arose 
first  the  well-known  limitation  of  fends  with  regard 
to  time  —  the  command  of  God's  Peace,  according  to 
which,  during  the  holy  |Xjriods  of  the  Church  year, 
as  well  as  on  several  days  in  each  week,  generally 
from  Thursday  evening  until  Monday  morningj  an 
absolute  armistice  was  proclaimed  and  every  act  of 
feud  strictly  prohibited.  Then  came  the  exemption  ^^^™^^^""** 
of  certain  persons  and  places,  accordin^^  to  Professor 
von  Zallinger/  as  follows  :  unarmed  people,  the  clergy, 
women,  peasants^  and  merchants  were  not  to  suffer 
by  the  feuds  of  the  knighthood.     The  peace  of  con- 

*  otto  V.  ZttUhiger,   W&fen  ^nd  Ursprung  dea  Formaihrnw  im  ait- 
deutichen  Priontrerht,  Vienna,  1898, 
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Chapter  V  secrated  placeSj  cluirches,  and  cemeteries,  and  of  the 
village  inside  of  its  limits  and  the  peace  of  pi]blic 
highways  shoidd  liot  be  disturbed  by  the  feud.  With 
particular  emphasis,  m  several  decreen  of  tbe  peace 
of  the  land  {landfneden)^  the  sanctity  and  inviola- 
bility of  the  home  is  proclaimed,  and  gradually  the 
TTUJst  interesting  and  significant  principle  is  evolved 
that  only  sucli  feutls  shall  be  permitted  as  are  directed 
immediately  against  the  person,  the  body,  and  tbe 
life  of  the  eneniyj  but  not  against  his  property. 
Zallinger  cites  two  provisions  of  this  kind  from  the 
end  of  tbe  twelfth  century:  — 

"  SI  quls  kabt't  i}umM'Uin,  penequiinr  earn,  in  camjjo 
absque  damno  rerum  suarmn"  {If  any  one  has  an 
enemy,  let  him  pursue  him  in  the  field  without 
injuring  liis  property,} 

"  Qtii  cionfjm  hahtt  manifeshmi  inimifntm,  earn 
.  .  .  in  persona  et  710 f I  in  rebus  hmlere  pote&V  (He 
who  has  an  open  enemy  may  injure  him  in  his  per- 
son* but  not  in  his  property.) 

Tiie  similarity  in  the  development  of  the  laws  of 
war  is  manifest.  Tbus  far  there  has  been  no  attempt 
to  limit  the  time  of  warfare,  the  going  into  winter 
quarters  being  obviously  for  entirely  different  reasons, 
and  the  attempts  of  some  enthusiastic  Sabbatarians 
to  introduce  a  day  of  rest  during  the  Spanish-American 
War  having  been  generally  dismissed  with  a  smile. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  exemption  of  particular  per- 
Keiitniiiza-  sons  and  property  from  the  consequences  of  warfare, 
—  their  **  neutralization"  according  to  tbe  terminology 
of  international  law,  —  is  now  universally  accepted 
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as  a  "matter  of  course  in  an  increasing  number  of  chapter  v 
instances,  Whok  States  have  been  neutralized,  as, 
fur  ex;iniple,  Switzerland,  Belgium,  and  Luxenil)urg* 
as  well  as  single  provinces,  such  a.s  Chablais  and 
Faucigny  on  the  southern  shore  of  the  lake  of  Geneva, 
and  the  Suez  CanaL  The  provisions  adopted  hy  the 
Peace  Conference,  regarding  military  hospital?^  and 
ambulances  and  the  ]>e-rsonnel  cuunocted  therewith, 
as  well  as  non-conihatanLs  in  general,  have  been 
referred  to  in  the  discussion  of  the  Convention  on 
the  Laws  oi"  War. 

The  closest  parallelism  of  similar  phenomena*  both  Preventive 
in  duelling  ami  in  the  history  of  unrestrained  feudal 
warfare,  is  to  be  found  in  the  preventive  measures. 
So  far  as  duelling  13  concerned,  these  are  well  known, 
and  need  no  lengthy  discussion.  The  analogous  de- 
velopment with  refi-rence  to  feudal  warfare  is  char- 
acterized by  the  fact  that  by  the  middle  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  especially  after  the  great  law  nf 
peace  of  Frederick  IL  in  the  year  1235,  the  right  to 
feudal  hostility,  which  up  to  thnt  tinio  was  absolutely 
unlimited,  was  tliereafter  restricted  to  cases  in  which 
no  hel]>  was  to  be  expected  from  the  courts,  and, 
therefore,  hostilities  were  not  to  be  begun  until  after 
an  unsuccessful  aitjK^al  to  the  courts.  It  was  the 
beginning  of  compulsory  arbitration.  Not  until  t^vo 
hundred  and  sixty  years  later,  however,  in  1495, 
was  the  celebrated  decree  of  Eternal  Pacification  — 
emige  handfrndcn  —  issued  by  Emperor  Maximilian 
the  First,  in  which  foi-  the  tirst  time  no  difference 
was  made  between  peruaitted  and   pmbil>ited  feuds^ 
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and  all  private  use  of  force  was  for  the  first  time 
characterized  as  a  breach  of  the  peace  of  the  land.  It 
is  reported  that  the  Emperor  himself  was  so  appalled 
by  the  stupendous  consequences  of  this  decree  that 
he  brooded  over  it  in  solitude  for  two  days  before 
signing  it.  It  was,  moreover,  a  little  ahead  of  time- 
After  its  promulgation  serious  feuds  continued  to  rend 
the  Empire,  and  even  the  celebrated  penal  code  of  the 
Emperor  Charles  V,,  issued  in  1532  —  the  so-called 
Carolina  ^ — did  not  dare  to  draw  the  necessary  conse- 
quences of  the  decree  of  Maximilian,  and  in  Article 
12U  made  penal  only  such  feuds  as  were  begun  with* 
out  righteous  cause. 

A  consideration  of  these  facts  should  be  a  sure 
preventative  of  undue  pessimisnij  with  respect  to  the 
further  gradual  development  of  the  idea  of  universal 
peace. 

The  Article  under  discussion  specially  applies  the 
provisions  of  what  may  be  called  the  gentleman's 
code  of  duelling  to  international  relations.  The 
folknving  remarks  made  by  Mr.  IIolls  upon  intro- 
ducing the  proposition  may  serve,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, as  a  commentary. 

*"  Permit  me  to  explain  briefly  the  fundamental 
idea  upon  which  the  proposition  now  submitted  to 
you  is  based.  It  was  and  is,  fiist  and  foremost,  the 
imdeniable  fact^  that  there  are  and  always  will  be 
diflferences  between  nations  and  between  govern* 
ments  which  neither  arbitration  nor  mediation, 
according  to  the  usual  acceptance  of  the  term,  are 
calculated   to  prevent-      Nevertheless,  it   would    be 
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wrong  to  say  that  every  such  controversy  must  chapter  v 
necessarily  end  in  hostilities,  and  although  in  a  case 
where  neither  arbitration  or  mediation  seem  to  be 
possible  remedies,  the  chances  of  avoiding  a  conflict 
may  be  characterized  as  minimal,  it  is  none  the  less 
true  that  in  the  interests  of  peace  and  in  tlie  light  of 
experience  the  attempt  should  be  made,  especially  if 
the  means  proposed  are  of  a  nature  to  be  useful  even 
in  case  peace  slioiild  after  all  be  broken,  I  beg  most 
respectfully  to  observe  that  the  project  which  is  sub- 
mitted to  you  afFurds  this  means. 

**  It  is  an  obvious  truth  which  has  found  expression  AdrnntaKes^ 
in  private  life  by  the  institution  of  seconds  or  wit- 
nesses, hi  affairs  of  honor  between  gentlemen,  that 
at  the  eve  of  what  may  be  a  fatal  encounter,  it  is  best 
to  leave  the  discussion  of  the  points  in  controversy  to 
third  parties  rather  than  to  the  principals  themselves. 
The  second  enjoys  the  entire  confidence  of  his  friend, 
whose  interests  he  agmea  to  do  his  beat  in  defending, 
until  the  entire  affair  may  be  settled  ;  yet  nevertho- 
lesSj  not  being  directly  interested  in  the  controversy, 
he  preserves  at  all  times  the  liberty  of  a  mutual 
friend,  or  even  of  an  arbitrator,  but  without  the 
slightest  responsibility. 

'*  In  the  second  place,  I  would  respectfully  submit 
that  every  instiLution  or  custom  whicli  may  receive 
the  approval  of  the  Peace  Conference^  having  for  itsAn^wet^- 
object  the  introduction  of  a  new  element  of  delibera-Sl^nbgratson- 
tion  into  the  relations  between  States  when  the  latter 
have  become  strained,  certainly  marks  so  niLich  prog- 
ress, and  may  conceivably  be  of  vital  importance  at  a 
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critical  inomt^nt.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  and  even  with 
tlie  new  guarantees  for  peace  which  may  be  offered  by 
the  international  court  and  the  most  solemn  and  for- 
mal declarations  in  favar  of  mediation  and  good  officer, 
the  negotiations  between  two  States  in  controversy 
may  arrive  at  a  point  wlien  it  beaimea  necessary  for 
the  representative  of  the  one  to  say  to  the  repre- 
eentativo  of  the  other,  *  One  mure  step  means  war.' 
If  the  proposition  which  is  hereby  submitted  to  you 
should  be  adopted,  it  will  be  pos,sible  to  substitute 
for  this  formula  another,  *  One  step  furllier  and  we 
shall  be  obliged  to  appoint  a  second/  These  words 
surely  will  liave  a  gruve  significance,  and  yet  it 
would  seem  that  they  will  have,  beside  other  adv^an- 
tages,  that  of  producing  all  the  good  efEects  of  a 
threat  of  war  without  liaving  the  aggressive  character 
of  a  menace,  pure  and  sinipl(5,  or  of  an  ultimatum. 
The  amour  projive  of  the  two  parties  will  remain 
inviolate,  and  yet  all  will  have  been  said  which  must 
be  said, 

^*  To  give  to  this  idea  all  of  its  force  it  is  neces- 
sary  that   the   question    In    controversy    shonkt    be 
i».wersEiciu- j-eferred    during    a   ^iven    time    exclusively  to    the 

sively.  o  o  J 

jurisdiction  of  the  mediating  Powers,  At  the  same 
time  the  word  '  exchisively '  need  not  necessarily  be 
taken  in  the  literal  sense.  The  mediating  Powers 
will  represent  third  parties,  and  this  clause  wit!  have 
for  its  principiil  effect  the  cessation  of  all  direct  com- 
munication between  the  interested  parties  on  the 
subject  of  the  question  in  dispute.  Further  diplo 
matic  relations  continue  undisturbed,  with  this  one 


Qu^flUati 
refi^rred  to 
merl  bating 
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restriction.     The  inediutiiig  Powers  will  remain  free,  chapter  v 
of  course,  to  enter  into  negutialious  on  the  subject 
of  the  controverHy  with   other  Powers  if  they  shall 
judge  it  to  be  useful,  ami    it    may  often  result  in 
simple  mediatioUj  poasibl}^  ultimately  in  arbitration. 

'^  Finally,  and  I  hope  this  point  is  by  no  means  the  An  Ajrenry  for 
least  important,  it  is  reconiniendeil  on  account  of  itsK^'of  war" 
utility  as  an  agency  fur  peace  even  in  time  of  war. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  enlarge  upon  this  idea*  It  is 
admitted  that  there  are  many  circumstances  where 
the  intervention  of  mediatory  Powers  with  recog- 
nized authority  would  suffice  to  convince  one  of  the 
belligerent  States,  if  not  both,  that  satisfaction  has 
been  obtained,  and  thus  to  save  many  lives  and 
many  sufferings. 

**  In  submitting  this  proposition  I  felicitate  myself 
upon  the  fact  that  it  ha!=t  the  privilege  of  being  sub- 
mitted to  the  examination  of  the  most  eminent 
of  diplomats  and  statesmen,  and  of  samnts  whoso 
reputation  is  world-wide,  I  have  the  conviction  that 
if  you  will  give  to  the  idea  your  sanction,  even  with 
some  modifications,  it  will  surely  resvUt,  sooner  or 
later^  in  a  real  gain  for  the  cause  of  peace*" 

The  discussion  which  followed  these  introductory  DiseuMion. 
remarks  was  uio,st  interesting,  but  has  unfortunately 
not  been  reportcil.  The  great  advantage  of  tliis  form 
of  mediation  was  pointed  out  in  carefnlly  safeguard- 
ing the  honor  of  the  most  sensitive  nation.  Without 
the  mandate  conferred  upon  the  mediating  Powers 
under  this  Article,  not  even  tin*  most  friendly  neutral 
Power  could  venture  to  suggest  to  a  defeated  yet  high- 
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chaptorv  Spirited  belligerent,  the  uselessness  of  a  protraction 
of  the  war  beyond  the  first  really  decisive  battle. 
There  would  be,  in  such  a  show  of  friendliness,  an 
element  of  spontaneous  pity  or  compassion  which 
would  surely  be  resented,  and  which  is  wholly  absent 
from  the  accepted  duty  of  a  second. 

Tiie interval  On  behalf  of  the  military  exj>erts  of  several  of  the 
S  Great  Powers  it  wa.s  stated  that  the  Article  lias  one 
feature  which  would  prove  an  agency  for  jjeace  per- 
haps more  effective  than  any  other,  and  which  was 
the  least  objectionable  of  all,  from  the  military  and 
naval  point  of  view.  This  is  the  interval  of  thirty 
days  which  is  provided  for  in  the  absence  of  a  differ- 
ent stipulation,  and  which  affords  sufficient  time  to 
bring  home  directly  to  the  peoples  concerned  the 
stupendous  consequences  of  the  impending  conflict 
while  it  is  yet  time  to  retire  with  lionor. 

Upon  the  motion  of  M.  d'  Oniellas  Vasconcellos  of 
Portugal  it  was  expressly  recognized  by  the  Confer- 
ence that  the  provisions  of  Article  7  were  applicable 
to  the  institution  of  special  mediation. 

AVhile  it  is  not  supposed  that  the  appointment  of 
seconds  would  necessarily  be  followed  immediately  by 
the  mobilization  of  all  the  national  forces,  it  would 
nevertheless  bring  such  a  mobilization  within  the 
limits  of  probability.  The  political,  linancial,  and 
economic  effet^t  of  a  war  could  well  be  discussed 
without  the  strain  whirli  the  existence  of  au  actual 
stiite  of  war  must  necessarily  exercise.  The  result 
would  naturally  be  a  searching  of  hearts  which  ought, 
lint  schlom  does,  precede  a  momentous  national  dec!- 
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sion.  If  this  decisioa  should  finally  be  for  watj  the  cimi*ter  v 
element  of  deliberation  would  do  no  harm,  for  any 
loss  by  delay  wuuhl  be  moro  than  made  up  by  the 
moral  strength  which  any  people  must  gain  in  their 
own  eyes,  as  well  as  in  those  of  the  world,  by  the 
consciousness  of  acting,  not  from  a  sndden  impulse, 
but  from  what  would  be  equivalent  to  a  deliberate 
sense  of  duty. 

The  diplomatic  modus  operandi  under  this  Article  MotiKMi  of 
Will  probably  vary  according  to  the  circumstances 
of  each  particular  case.  Very  often  the  mediating 
Powers  may  find  it  po.s,^iblo  to  act  through  their 
respective  representatives  accredited  to  one  of  the 
litigating  States;  in  serious  cases,  however,  it  may  l>e 
assumed  that  special  representatives  will  be  appointed, 
and  that  they  \vill  meet  in  a  neutral  place.  Scarcely 
any  dnty  can  devolve  upon  tlie  Cliief  Executive  or  any 
Minister  f>f  Foreign  Affairs  more  delicate  or  more 
momentous  than  that  of  acting,  under  this  Article, 
on  behalf  of  a  friendly  State,  in  what  must  neces- 
sarily he  a  critical  and  |>erilous  situation.  Special 
plenipotentiariesj  of  recognized  standing  and  experi- 
ence, would  seem  to  be  the  natural  agents  for  such  a 
purpose,  at  least  where,  the  direct  action  of  the  Chief 
Executives  or  Foreign  Ministers  is  for  any  reason 
inipracticable. 

The  results  of  the  negotiations  between  the  medi- 
ating Powers  should  be  embodied  in  a  ])rotocol  or  an 
identical  note  addressed  to  both  litigants,  and,  in  a 
pmper  case,  conimnnicated  to  other  Powei's.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that,  as  a  general  rule,  all  diplomatic 
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Chapter V  Correspondence  or  action  under  this  Article  will  be 
commimicated  by  the  interested  parties  to  the  Inter- 
nationiil  Bureau  at  The  Hague,  in  the  manner 
provided  by  Article  22,  fur  the  case  of  special  Arbi- 
tration Tribunals,  to  become  part  of  the  general 
archives  of  International  Law  which  should  eventually 
])e  gathered  tliere. 

Attention  was  called  by  Chevalier  Descanips  to 
the  fact  that  exi-iting  treaties  might  liave  effectSj 
which  ib  was  not  possible  accurately  to  forecast,  upon 
the  choice  of  seconds  by  some  of  the  Eui'opean 
States.  He  instanced  the  cane  of  Belgium  iu  its 
relations  with  tlie  Powers  guaranteeing  its  neutral- 
ity,  under  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  April  15, 
1839. 

The  practical  Upon  the  practical  value  of  Article  8,  experience 
InwC  ^  alone  can  give  a  truly  satisfactory  judgment.  The 
introduction  or  recognition  of  something  akin  to  the 
duelling  code  has  been  criticised  as  an  unnecessary 
concession  to  the  so-called  *^  military  sipirit."  It  must 
however  be  remembered  that  this  very  concession 
operates  as  a  restraint.  Appealing,  iia  it  perhaps 
does,  to  prejudices  and  habits  of  tlionght  of  the 
military  class,  this  Article  reaches  the  very  persons 
who  are  apt  to  he  impervious  to  other  restraining 
influences,  and  who  have  hitherto  not  infrequently 
turned  the  ^cale  in  favor  of  war. 

Tlie  best  guarantee  of  future  usefulness,  Ijfiwever 
modest  in  its  scope,  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  it 
was  unanimously  ailopted  by  so  careful,  conservative, 
able,  and  eminent  a  body  of  men  as  the  Peace  Con- 
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f erence.    With  this  initiatory  endorsement  the  Article  Chapter  v 
may  confidently  await  the  judgment  of  the  future. 

TITLE   III.     ON   INTERNATIONAL    COMMISSIONS   OP 
INQUIRY 

Article  9.  In  differences  of  an  international  na- 
ture involving  neither  honor  nor  vital  interests,  and 
arising  from  a  difiference  of  opinion  on  matters  of 
fact,  the  Signatory  Powers  recommend  that  parties 
who  have  not  been  able  to  come  to  an  agreement  by 
diplomatic  methods,  should,  as  far  as  circumstances 
allow,  institute  an  International  Commission  of  In- 
quiry to  facilitate  a  solution  of  the  differences  by 
elucidating  the  facts,  by  means  of  an  impartial  and 
conscientious  investigation. 

The  institution  of  International  Commissions  of^****°^**" 

vatioD. 

Inquiry  is,  strictly  speaking,  by  no  means  an  innova- 
tion. Numerous  instances  of  more  or  less  impor- 
tance, especially  on  questions  of  fact  regarding 
occurrences  upon  or  near  boundary  lines,  have 
frequently  been  investigated  by  a  commission  com- 
posed wholly  or  partly  of  neutrals.  The  true 
line  of  a  boundary  has  often  been  fixed  by  neu- 
tral surveyors,  and  in  one  recent  case,  beyond  no 
doubt  the  most  notable  of  all,  a  commission  was 
appointed  by  a  Power  nominally  neutral,  viz.,  the 
United  States  of  America,  to  report  upon  the  true 
boundary  between  Venezuela  and  British  Guiana, 
preparatory  to  a  declaration  guaranteeing  the  boun- 
dary so  found  to  Venezuela.  Experience  has  no 
doubt    shown    that    an    international    commission, 
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ciupterv  selected  by  tlio  parties  to  a  controversy,  is  the  most 
efficacious  luethod  which  has  thus  far  been  found,  to 
settle  a  question  of  fact,  whicli  otherwise  niiglit,  by 
nncurtaiuty  or  uiL-^tioustritction,  ea^^ily  become  the 
germ  of  a  dangerous  conflict.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
enlarge  upon  the  dangers  to  peace  arising  in  many 
oases  merely  from  Tuicertainty  or  positive  misinforma- 
tion regarding  qiiostions  of  actual  fact.  The  lialf- 
farguttyn  Schniibele  affair,  regarding  an  alleged 
occurrence  upon  the  Franco-German  frontier,  wilt 
serve  as  a  special  example,  Tlie  growing  reckless- 
ness of  the  sensational  press  in  every  civilized 
country,  and  the  paralysi.^  which  seems  to  have  over- 
come their  Governments^  so  far  as  attempts  to  effec- 
tively check  this  evil  are  concerned,  make  the 
necessity  for  an  impariial  and  efficient  metliod  of 
inquii'y  more  urgent  tlian  ever.  At  the  same  time, 
no  subject  before  the  Conference  was  involved  in 
greater  difficulties,  or  bore  within  it  greater  dangers. 
Pifli.^uitiaa  Jt  will  readily  be  seen  that  it  would  be  cnmpara- 

iuihewri).  tively  easy  in  any  case  to  consider  the  pro]>osition  for 
the  appointment  of  a  Commission  of  Inquiry  as  an 
implied  rertection  ui>on  the  character  or  sufficiency 
of  some  national  institution  or  governmental  agency, 
with  the  result  of  creating  a?^  much  or  more  imbit- 
terment  of  national  feeling  than  the  very  errors  of 
fact  which  it  was  sought  to  correct.  Moreover,  this 
danger  would  very  likely  be  greatest  where  the  ne- 
cessity for  the  commission  might  be  most  urgent, 
especially  in  States  having  a  comparatively  brief 
legal    and   administrative    experience,    or    such    as 
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labor  under  the  disadvantages  of  conflicting  racial  chapter  v 
and  religious  interests  among  their  jjopulation.  That 
the  idea  should  nevertheless  liave  been  adopted  unan- 
iniously  with  all  the  rest  of  the  Convention,  consti- 
tutes one  of  tlie  most  surprising  and  encouraging 
advances  made  by  the  Conference,  the  credit  for 
which  is  due  not  only  to  the  intrinsic  merits  of  the 
proposition;,  but  also  to  the  extreme  diplomatic  skill 
with  which  the  negotiations  and  deliberations  preced- 
ing its  adoption  were  condneted.  Nothing  would 
have  been  easier  than  to  have  frightened  ally  orDiffit-uityof" 
neai'ly  all,  of  the  minor  Powers  represented,  into  anS^dp'^'jo^,, 
attitude  of  nneoinproniisiug  liustility^  by  merely  eui- 
phasizing  the  fact,  which  could  not  be  denied,  but 
which  without  special  emphasis  was  made  less  objec- 
tionable^  namely  :  that  tlie  institution  of  commissions 
of  inquiry  is  quite  likely  to  be  of  far  greater  practical 
importance,  at  leai^t  in  the  near  future,  tlian  any  other 
result  of  the  Conference.  The  etturta  of  the  friends  of 
tlie  proposition  in  this  direction  wa^re  almost  neutral- 
ized in*  the  well-intended  but  ill-advised  proceeding,^* 
of  some  private  "  friends  of  peace  "  on  the  outside  of 
the  Conference.  In  an  extremely  able  account  of 
the  Conference/  the  following  language  is  used:  "It 
Avas  tlie  fashion  at  the  Conference  to  Inditile  the 
significance  of  the  international  CowmkaionH  d' 
EnquetG.  It  was  expressly  set  forth  that  these  com- 
missions Hhall  have  nothing  of  an  arbitral  character, 
but  one  chief  object,  whicli  will  be  sedulously  set 

^  By  Sir.   William  T*   Stead   in  the   Londcjii   /?r*7>ir  t*/  lievkws, 
Aug.  15,  I39U. 
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before  the  people,  will  be  to  counsel  tlie  importance  of 
the  international  Commi'fSions  cCEnquefe  ami  to  give 
them  its  mueh  ai*  poissible  of  an  arbitriil  diaracter." 

It  must  surely  now  be  understood,  both  by  the 
writer  and  by  the  many  excellent  people  whom  he 
undoubtedly  represented,  that  by  no  other  method 
tlian  by  refraining  from  unduly  emphasizing  the 
significance  of  tlie  commissions  of  inquiry  could  the 
idea  ever  have  been  adopted,  and  while  it  is  per- 
fectly proper  for  private  individuak  and  associations 
to  influence  the  public  opinion  of  tlie  world  in  such 
a  manner  aa  to  invest  tlioni  with  as  much  dignity, 
arbitral  character,  or  any  other  desirable  attribute, 
as  possible,  it  was  quite  another  matter  to  propo?;e 
having  thi:^^  done  by  the  representatives  of  the  Powers 
establishing  the  mstitution,  Whatever  may  be  said 
of  the  friends  of  the  proposition  in  the  Conference, 
they  are  certainly  not  open  to  the  reproach  of  not 
having  lieen  fully  aware  all  the  time  of  the  tremen- 
dous posj^ibilities  for  good  involved ;  nor  should  they 
be  criticised  severely  for  the  insertion  of  the  words, 
*'  aifecting  neither  honor  nor  vital  interests," 

The  object  of  the  title,  and  its  bearing  upon  the  gen- 
end  wi>rk  of  the  Conference  Avas  set  forth  by  its  autlior, 
M.  de  ilartens  of  Russia,  in  a  speech  of  great  clearness 
and  eloquence,  in  the  course  of  which  he  said:  — 

"  The  object  of  commissions  of  inquiry  is  the  same 
as  that  of  arbitration,  good  offices,  and  mediation, 
namely ;  to  point  luit  all  the  means  of  apiieasing 
conflicts  arising  among  nations,  and  to  prevent  war. 
This  is  the  only  object,  and  there  is  no  other*     The 
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comTiiLssions  provide  the  meaoB  for  this  by  an  impar- Chapter  v 
tial  examination  of  the  circninstances  and  of  the 
facts.  It  is  not  necesi^ary  tu  cite  cases  in  which 
these  commissions  of  inquiry  can  render  great  service 
to  the  peace  of  the  world,  but  let  ns  take  one  case. 
Suppose  the  authorities  on  a  frontier  arrest  some- 
body on  foreign  territory.  A  niof^t  .serious  conflict 
can  arise  from  this  —  the  more  obscure  the  circum- 
stances are,  the  nmre  objections  are  raised.  News- 
paper articles,  interpellations  in  Parliament,  may 
force  the  hands  of  tlie  Governments  and  involve  them 
in  conduct  even  opposed  to  their  intentions.  One 
can  compare  the  commissions  of  inquiry  to  a  safety 
valve  given  to  the  Governments.  They  are  allowed 
to  say  to  the  very  excited  and  ilhinformed  public 
opinion,  '  Wait,  —  we  will  organize  a  commission 
which  shall  go  to  the  s[x>t,  which  ahull  furnish  all 
the  necessary  information  —  in  a  word,  it  shall  shed 
light.'  In  that  way  time  is  gained,  and  in  the  life 
of  peoples  a  day  ^^ained  may  save  the  future  of  a 
nation.  The  olgect  of  the  commissions  of  inquiry  is 
therefore  clear.  They  are  an  instrument  of  paciHca- 
tion.  A  misunderstanding  seems  to  exist  in  regard 
to  their  operation,  but  one  should  not  forget  that 
the  litigating  Powers  are  always  free  to  accept  them 
or  refuse  their  survices. 

**  Gentlemen,  I  fully  share  the  opinion  that  tlie 
floor  of  a  diplomatic  conference  is  not  a  tribune  from 
which  one  can  afford  to  make  great  speeches.  Our 
Conference  has  been  called  an  International  Parlia- 
ment,—  yet   whatever   be   the   name   given   to  the 
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Chapter  V  Conference,  all  the  delegates  know  that  this  Wigh 
Speech  t.fM,  Assembly  is  not  concerned  with  the  politics  of  the 
day,  nor  with  the  international  treaties  which  regu- 
late the  actual  relations  among  States, 

'*  We  have  in  common  the  object  of  giving  a  more 
solid  basis  to  peace,  to  eoncordj  and  to  friendship 
amuu^  nations.  SiLch  is,  f^entlemen,  the  object  in- 
dicated by  my  August  Sovereign,  and  accepted  hy 
yon  alh  It  is  certain  that,  especially  at  the  begin- 
ning of  our  work  in  tliis  Conference,  the  diversity 
of  opinions  and  ideas  was  great  among  us,  bnt  as  we 
enten^d  into  onr  common  labors  we  have  come  to 
know  one  another  better,  to  nnderstand  one  anotlier, 
and  to  have  greater  mutual  esteem,  and  the  growing 
conviction  that  we  are  working  not  for  a  political, 
—  but  for  a  hnmnnitarian  purpose,  not  for  the  past 
nor  fur  tlie  present,  but  for  the  future.  This  is  why 
the  relations  among  us  members  of  this  Conference 
have  become  day  by  day  more  hearty.^  the  hand- 
shakes more  warm  ;  the  feeling  of  follnwing  a  com- 
mon path  together  has  fdled  a!l  of  us  with  the  desire 
to  succeed  in  presenting  to  our  Governments  a  good, 
great,  and  noble  work,  from  which  all  questions  of 
sovereignty  and  polities  should  be  formally  excUuied, 
"Gentlemen,  if  in  private  life  that  man  is  hap|iy 
who  takes  tiie  brigltt  view  of  things,  in  international 
life  that  man  is  great  who  takes  the  brightest  view. 
We  must  elevate  our  ideas  to  broaden  onr  hori- 
zon. We  must  do  all  we  can  to  understand  one 
another,  for  with  mutual  understanding  comes  nni- 
tual  esteem.     Consider  for  a  moment    the  example 
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offered  xis  by  this  small  and    channing  country   in  chapter  v 
which   we   are   abiding.      Why   ha.s    little   HoHand'i'iifi'^xami.ie 

111  ■        1    '  .1        -%xr^         1  1  *^'  lloUftlid- 

played  such  a  great  part  iii  liistory  :  Why  have  Jier 
commerce  and  her  ships  spread  over  all  theoceaias? 
It  is  because  the  Dutch  have  not  remained  behind 
their  d unes ;  they  have  stood  upon  them  and 
breathed  in  the  air  of  the  sea.  They  saw  before 
them  a  vast  horizon,  and  they  followed  the  paths 
spread  before  them  and  which  have  put  them  into 
direct  communication  with  all  the  nations  of  the  uni- 
verse. It  is  tlie  expansion  of  that  cosmopolitan  spirit 
which  at  all  times  has  distinguished  the  statesmen* 
the  artiwt!4,  an<l  the  writers  of  this  little  countrj'.  But, 
gentlemen,  Holland  has  done  far  more  in  lier  fight 
ligainst  the  invasion  of  the  sea;  she  has  constructed 
locks  by  means  of  which  her  land  waters  and  those 
of  the  yea  mingle  and  unite,  just  as  the  ideas,  insti- 
tutions, and  customs  of  the  Dutch  natioUj  thanks  to 
its  international  relations,  have  been  developed,  made 
clear  and,  so  to  speak,  have  crystallized, 

'M^oidd  it  not  be  said,  to  continue  the  simile,  that 
in  view  of  the  common  horizon  t»f  humanity  national 
ideas  broaden  and  l>ecome  harmonized.  To  reach  the 
results  attained  by  Holland,  let  us  follow  that  conn- 
try's  example :  rise  above  our  dunes  and  look  u]MDn  a 
broader  horizon.  The  barriers  of  prejudice  must  fall, 
and  then  shall  we  see  all  questions  enlightened  by 
a  spirit  of  understanding  and  of  mutual  confidence.* 

^M.  de  Mikrtens'  reference  to  Hollatid,  ninl  W\a  exhortation  lo 
follow  the  i^xarijplt?  of  that  fli>unl.ry  was,  at  the  inoineiU,  misuiider- 
atooil    Uy    tha    Vtiry    able    uud    etiergt<tic    Delegx&te    from    lioutuania, 


Chapter  V 


"  Honor  atitl 
vIul]  ltil«r- 

OBtS." 


Perfect  accord,  gentlemen,  shuiild  be  the  motto  and 
the  oljject  of  our  labors.'* 

The  Roinnaiiian  delegation  made  itself  the  voice 
of  thtjse  Pnwers  which  desired  the  insertion  of  the 
qualifying  phrase,  "  affecting  neither  honor  nor  vital 
interests,**  but  it  was  not  done  with  a  hostile  s}>irit, 
and  it  may  be  most  emphatically  stated  that  Rouina- 
uia  was  by  no  mean.s  alone  in  her  opposition.  Greece 
and  Servia  were  the  only  other  States  which  openly 
supported  tiie  Roumanian  proposition  to  strike  out 
the  entire  title,  but  it  was  generally  understood  that 
the  demand  for  the  tpialification  above  referred  to 
would,  if  necessary,  be  seconded  by  other  Powers, 
Under  these  circuinstancea  the  vituperation  wliicli 
was  heajK^d  upon  the  learned,  able^and  eonsi^ientious 
representatives  from  the  progressive  and  enliglitcned 
kingdom  on  the  lower  Danube,  was  cruelly  unjust- 
There  are  many  points  involving  both  honor  and 
vital  interests,  e^specially  of  a  weak  Government, 
where  the  refusal  to  permit  an  International  Com- 
mission of  Inquiry  to  investigate  the  facts  would  by 


M.  Itpldiiuaw,  who  said  tlsat  HoumaniA  wouhl  surnly  be  happy  to 
coiitempIale»  in  licr  history,  ceitliiHea  of  civilizatioti^  of  fitrogglit'S,  and 
t)£  progress,  but  thttt,  iiuhiippily,  hU  country  had  been  called  only 
iiboui  thirty  yearn  ago  to  Mv^  a  modern  life,  IJcing  hi  such  a  con- 
diljtm  nf  inferiority,  he  would  have  ivrefrrred  if  jio  i»udi  example 
had  hefu  invnk&d.  The  rhairniau,  M,  Bourgeois,  imniediiitelv  de- 
chired  thiit  he  would  hirn^tdf  liave  taken  occasion  to  i-i'jw'l  the  com- 
parii^oii  if  \u*  lii\d  understood  it  to  have  been  m^de  in  thv  .spirit  taken 
hy  M.  Ueldiin^Ti.  He  wa.^  sure»  however,  thttt*  M.  de  Martt^nii  wns 
not  referring  spycially  to  Roumatiia,  hut  that  hf  lia^t  appealed  to  at) 
niiKnlNEirs  of  the  Conference  to  riae  ahove  t.lie  froiiUerH  <if  their  owu 
coiiiitrie.s,  and  to  consider  only  the  boundurioji  uf  humanity. 
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no  means  imply  that  the  facts  themselves  could  notcimpterv 
beai'  the  light. 

Ill  all  (lisciLssions  of  f|U(?stions  toiRrliiug  the  sov- 
ereignty, honor,  and  essential  interests  of  an  indepen- 
dent  State,  too  much  stress  cannot  be  laid  upon  the 
memonUde  dictum  of  Cesare  Balho,  that  'Mmimpaired 
sovereignty  ia  to  a  Nation  what  her  character  is  to  a 
woman."  A  Government  which  Avishes  the  re.^peut 
of  others,  and  hence^  first  of  all,  must  have  its  own, 
must  be  free  in  all  proper  cases  to  take  up  an  attitude 
of  di^i^nitied  reserve.  It  must  necessarily  itself  be 
the  judge  of  the  questions  of  propriety  involved. 
The  phrase,  "national  honor  or  vital  hiterests," 
was  intentionally  made  broad  and  general,  and  the 
Conference  was  well  aware  that  m  so  doing,  not  only 
a  proper  degree  of  i^serve^  but  also  possibly  a  great 
amount  of  guilty  conueahnent,  was  being  made  pos- 
sible, and  provided  with  diplomatic  safeguards.  At 
the  same  time,  it  will  be  admitted  that  the  Convention 
for  the  Peaceable  Adjustment  of  International  Differ- 
ences is  infinitelv  stronger  for  the  hiclusiou  of  this 
title,  even  with  its  limitations,  and  this  alone  amply 
justifies  their  inclusion,  for  without  them  the  adoption 
of  the  whole  idea  would  have  been  out  of  the  question. 
The  general  Importance  of  the  title  is  correctly  stated 
in  the  artitde  ubovii  referred  to,  from  which  more  may 
be  quoted:  — 

'^^  What  we  shall  say,  and  say  with  reason,  is  that  imimnwice 
the  international    Com/fdssiotis   irEnqit^e  give    the 
Governments  of  the  world  an  opportunity  of  having 
an  investigation  of  the  facts  ui  dispute,  without  the 


or  the  new 
usTiliiliiin. 
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cii*i>ter  V  compulsion  of  undertaking  to  accept  the  result  arrived 
irnportBuoe  of  at  by  the  commission  of  inquiry  (see  Article  14).  For 
institution,  pmctical  purposcs  I  expect  that  we  shall  use  the 
international  Co7nmksio}h^  ffUnquek  nine  times  for 
once  that  we  shall  use  the  permatient  court  of  arbi- 
tration in  any  questions  of  serious  importance.  The 
ilithculty  of  fieciu'ing  an  impartial  investigation  of 
the  dispute  is,  that  when  it  is  nio?it  needed,  the  dis- 
pntaiiLs  are  in  the  worst  possible  mood  to  assent  to 
it.  They  are  distrustful,  augry,  and  inclined  to  be- 
lieve the  worst  of  everybody  and  everji^hing;  to  ask 
disputants  in  such  a  temper  to  agrt'c  to  refer  their 
dispute  to  an  international  court  of  investigation  is 
to  secure  an  almost  certain  refusal  if  you  ask  them 
at  the  same  time  to  bind  themselves  to  accept  w^hat- 
ever  the  court  or  commission  may  decide. 

'* '  Always  arbitrate  before  you  fight/  was  a  for- 
mula which  did  good  service  in  the  peace  crusade  in 
Englandj  but  in  order  to  avoid  confusion  of  terms 
it  is  better  to  say,  '  Always  investigate  before  you 
fight,'  and  the  great  advantage  of  intcrnatiuna! 
Commissions  ftEnquete  is  that  the)*  open  the  door  to 
a  fullj  impartial,  conscientious  investigation  as  to  the 
facts  in  dispute,  without  exacting  as  a  preliminary 
a  promise  to  abide  by  the  judgment  embodied  in  the 
report  of  the  investigators.  We  shall  do  well,  there- 
fore, to  niagnify  to  tin.*  utmost  the  functions. of  the 
international  Covimmiofis  <VEnqn€h\  to  declare  on 
every  occtision  tliat  they  are  virtually  international 
courts  of  arhitratirtn  whose  verdicts  are  not  bindiug 
upon  either  litigant.  ' 
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With  reference  to  a  possible  refusal  to  submit  to  chapter  v 
an  investigation  upon  the  ground  that  national  honor  RefusHi  to 
or  vital  interet^ts  are  involved,  the  writer  says  with|*,"^™[!  ^ 
some  force  tlaat  witliout  the  justifiable  cause,  to^'"**' 
which  reference  has  been  made  above,,  "  the  plea  of 
honor  will  be  regarded  as  the  last  refuge  of  the  dis- 
honorable. There  is  no  one  who  talks  so  loudly  of 
honor  as  the  man  who  plays  with  marked  cards,  and 
the  sharper  who  is  challenged  to  produce  his  pack 
before  a  Comirmsion  d'Enquete  is  certain  to  plead 
that  his  honor  is  too  much  at  stake  to  permit  him  to 
do  so,  but  all  his  opponents  know  perfectly  well  how 
to  interpret  such  a  plea.  It  would  be  merely  an 
euphemious  formula  for  admitting  that  he  was  a 
rogue.  So,  any  nation  which  uses  the  plea  of  honor 
to  avoid  a  conscientious  and  impartial  examination 
into  facts  by  an  international  Comnmsion  (TEDqitete 
will  come  to  be  regarded  as  a  nation  whose  honor 
cannot  bear  the  light  of  day,  and  whose  practices 
are  such  that  they  must  be  impenetrable  to  tlie 
searchlight  of  the  Commission  d'Eufjueie^  In  like 
manner,  the  phrase  as  to  '  essential  interests '  can 
similarly  be  turned  against  the  advocates  of  dark- 
ness, for  how  can  it  be  alleged  that  essential  interests 
can  be  endangered  by  inquiry,  without  adniittnig  that 
it  is  essential  to  the  essential  interests  which  you  defend 
that  the  truth  sliould  not  come  to  light.  Every  one 
knows  what  a  jury  thinks  in  a  court  of  law  when  a 
witness  is  compelled  to  admit  that  he  has  suppressed 
the  essential  evidence,  and  if  he  were  further  to 
admit  that  ho  had  suppressed  essential  evidence  be- 
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Cbapterv      cause  it  was  contrary  to  his  essential  interests,  the 
verdict  of  that  jury  wouhl  be  a  foregone  conchision."  ' 
i^bj*oiions of        In  tlu'  cour.se  t>f  the  deliate  on  ttiis  artii-lo  M.  Bel- 
Barvia,  Atiu    tilman  complained    that   the   proposition   for    Inter- 
Grewe,         ixatioiKil    Coinmissloiis   of   Inquiry    had  never   been 
submitted  to  a  general  discussion.     A  private  com- 
mittee had  been  directly  cbargtid  with  its  prepara- 
tion, and  even  the  chiefs  of  the  various  delegations 
had  bad  no  means  of  jiarticipating  in  the  debates  or 
communicating  with  their  (.Tovernnients.     Moreover, 
he  considered    it    remarkable    that   in    the    different 
phases  of  t]ie  pivparation  t>f  the  report  the  representa- 
tives of  the  press  seemed  to  liave   enjoyed  a  veriUtble 
privilege  in  the  matter  of  private  information, 

*  While  these  pageA  are  passing  thrau^rh  the  pressi  the  situation  in 
the  Chinese  Kiiipirt?  affords  the  iiioi^t  striking  yxumple  [»ohs]1»]l^  not 
nit^rely  nf  tfie  cl4i3S  of  qu^atious  which  herelaforc  liave  almost  in^'aii- 
ably  led  to  war,  and  which  unfier  this  Convention  most  certainly  can 
nuJ  .should  be  a^Ltled  by  penceful  rnethndfl,  hitt  uiore  pArtieiilarly  i>f 
!ht'  necessity  of  a  preliiuinary  hnpiirtiiil  hivosHfjatioii  uf  Llie  fact^  by 
nil  iiiteniatirtnal  Coiiiisiiwi^ion  of  Imiuiry.  It  is  only  after  a  judicial, 
<!art*fu|,  and  thiiruiigh  iuquiry  inU*  nil  tins  facts  which  l*?d  up  to  Ihci 
hostilities  dudnji  the  t>miuii«*r  of  IIHIO,  that  the  civilizt^d  Powers  will 
be  in  a  position  to  do  justice  to  China  and  to  adju^^t  among  them- 
selves the  minor  quefttions  oE  interest  arising  from  their  different 
duties  and  responMibilities.  It  is,  indef?d,  nn  ideal  occasion  for  the 
work  of  a  Commission  of  Inquiry,  which,  if  rightly  couslituted  and 
rondncted,  may  easily  avert  great  perils  and  accomplish  results  of 
far-reachiiig  importance.  Under  this  treaty,  the  consent  of  a  respon- 
sible Chinese  Government  would  be  requisite,  but  thia  conseul  might 
justifiably  be  cojiijtplled  under  tlie  exceptional  circumstauoe!*  i>f  the 
case,  Where  a  just  cause  for  war  evidently  and  iinqueslionubly 
exists,  the  riglit  to  fUAkr;  the  readiness  to  ajjree  to  an  impartial 
investigation  u  conditiim  of  [>eiice  cannot  \\e  doubled,  ftud  a\xc\\  ooin- 
pulHiun  would  viotata  neither  thti  letter  uor  the  i^pirit  of  the  present 
treaty. 
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it  the  end  of  the  first  reading  an- 
nounced that  before  the  second  rea<ling  the  Comiti 
d'Examen  would  consider  the  ameiiduients  offeTvd  on 
this  day»  together  with  other  proposals,  and  iuhied; 
'•  All  of  the  oljJGL'tions  wliich  have  inspired  the  dele- 
gates of  Roiimania,  Servia,  and  Greece  have  re- 
peatedly occurred  to  most  of  the  inemberii  of  the 
Committee,  If  they  had  believed  that  the  pr<jposi- 
tioufs  which  were  adopted  contained  anything  what- 
ever in  impairment  of  the  sovereignty  or  the  dignity 
of  any  Power,  great  or  sinall>  they  would  not  have 
received  the  vote  of  a  single  member.  It  dees  not 
seem  to  me  that  tliere  can  be  any  true  objection  on 
the  merits,  but  it  is  posmldo  that  the  form  may 
well  be  capable  of  improvement.  We  are  ready  to 
make  every  effort  to  agree  with  our  distingnii^hed 
colleagues,  n]ii>oaling  to  the  sentiment  which  has 
often  animutuil  us  in  the  course  of  our  deliberations, 
namely  :  the  wish  forimanimity  in  our  decisions.  I 
Hay  to  M.  Beldiman  and  to  the  delegates  of  Servia 
and  (h*eeee,  come  to  the  Coinift'  *r ExamcHy  and 
togiUher  we  shall  endeavor  to  weigh  in  the  balance 
the  ohjeetions  which  have  been  raised  against  the 
proposition.  We  shall  endeavor  to  give  you  every 
sati.sfactioUj  and,  in  consequence  of  this  interchange 
of  opposing  views,  we  slnill  be  able  to  say  that 
we  liave  done  everything  possible  for  the  sake  of 
obtaining  unanimity/* 


Chapter  V 


Article  10.   International  r<>mmisi*ionsof  lnfjniry^«»ejnBiii 
sliall  be  constituted  by  a  special  agreement  between  gjon. 
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Chapter  V  the  parties  to  the  controversy.  The  agreejxient  for 
the  inquiry  shall  -specify  the  facts  to  be  exaniinetl, 
and  the  extent  of  the  power:?*  of  the  Counuisitioners, 
It  shall  ^yi  the  procedure.  Upon  the  inquiry  both 
sides  shall  be  heard.  The  procedure  to  be  observed, 
if  not  provided  for  in  the  convention  of  inquiry,  shall 
be  iixed  by  the  Commission. 


Tmty- 

mmlclag 

power. 


This  Article  was  adopted  on  the  proposition  of  M- 
Eyschen,  First  Delegate  from  Luxemburg,  and  it  is 
based  on  the  experience  of  similar  commissions  hereto- 
fore. The  provision  that  merely  a  special  agreement 
shall  be  neceKsary  to  constitute  the  Commission  of 
Inquiry  was  inserted  u]jon  the  motion  of  Count  Nigra, 
who  called  attention  to  the  embarnissraent  which 
might  occur  under  pi-esent  diplomatic  usage,  if  com- 
mission!?^ which  were  to  proceed  according  to  regular 
procedure^  and  whose  reports  might  therefore  become 
precedents,  were  appointed  sometimes  by  an  act  of  a 
sovereign  treaty-making  power,  and  then  again 
merely  by  an  informal  agreement  between  diplomatic 
representatives.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  report 
of  the  Commission,  according  to  Article  14,  is  not  to 
have  any  binding  force,  it  was  not  the  opinion  of  the 
Conunittee  that  a  convention  for  a  Comnussion  uf 
Incpiiry  must  in  all  cases  be  a  formal  treaty. 

This  ])oint  is  of  essential  importance  in  the  United 
States  of  America  on  account  of  the  power  of  the 
Senate.  The  appointment  of  a  Commission  of  Inquiry, 
having  no  further  necessary  consequences  than  the 
providing  for  each  party's  share  of  necessary  expenses, 
would  seem  to  be  within  the  ordinary  diplom.itic  func- 
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tions  of  the  President  and  the  Department  of  State  by  cimpujr  v 
memurandum  or  protocol,  whereas  an  agreement  to 
submit  any  question  to  a  court  of  arbitration,  the  deci 
sion  to  be  binding  upon  the  parties,  nm.st  necessiirily 
take  the  form  of  a  treaty  requiring  the  constitutional 
cooperation  of  the  Senate.  The  provisions  for  a  reg- 
ular procedure,  for  tiie  hearing  of  both  sides  with  the 
necessary  implication  of  communicating  to  each  side 
everything  brought  forth  hy  the  other,  and  giving  a 
reasonable  opportunity  of  contradiction,  is  based,  as 
was  shown  l)y  M.  Eyscheu,  upon  practical  experience. 
Commissions  procecdhig  without  these  safeguards 
are  apt  to  confide  different  phases  of  the  question  y 
before  them  to  different  members.  In  the  expressive 
language  of  one  of  the  members  of  the  Committeej 
they  are  quite  as  likely  to  be  inflnenced  by  tlu^  opin- 
ions of  their  neighbor;^  at  a  t(thk  dlitde  as  by  state- 
ments made  to  tliem  while  nominally  in  the  exercise 
of  their  duty.  The  requirement  fixing  a  stated 
order  of  business  will  no  doubt  greatly  contribute  to 
their  general  efficiency. 

Article    H.    The  International  Commissions  of  Methoijnf 
Inquiry    shall    be    formed,    unless    otherwise    s^tipu-**^!**^'"^"™^- 
lated,   in  the    manner   tixed    by  Article    32  of   the 
present  convention. 

Under  Article  32  each  party  appoints  two  mem- 
bers^ and  the  four  are  to  select  the  fifth.  The 
American  representative,  in  the  course  of  the  discus- 
sion in  the  Comiie  (VE:f:am€n^  called  atteVition  to 
the  fact  that  the  reasons  for  this  method  which  are 
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cbapierv  given  in  the  ca&e  of  arbitration  under  Article  32  do 
not  necessarily  apply  to  commissions  of  inquiry.  It 
is  more  important,  in  this  latter  ca.^e,  to  have  a 
niiijority  of  the  coniinission  consist  of  persons  not 
noiainated  by  either  party,  inasmuch  as  the  facts 
may  easily  be  different  from  the  contention  of  either 
side.  If  the  commission  were  t-onstitiited  according 
to  Article  o2,  each  State  would  have  two  members, 
and  there  would  he  only  one  neutral,  whu  would 
generally  have  to  agree  entirely  with  eitlier  side  in 
order  to  make  any  report  possible,  whereas,  if  a 
inujority  of  the  cummiasioa  consisted  of  neutrals, 
the  report,  though  porliap;s  not  wholly  satisfactory 
to  cither  party,  would  have  a  greatly  increased 
moral  authority.  The  Conunittee  contented  itself 
with  -spreading  this  observation  upon  the  minutes, 
leaving  it  free,  however,  to  the  parties  to  stipulate 
according  to  the  exigencies  of  each  particular  case, 

Fadiiripfl  tp  Artttl?:  12.  Tlie  Powers  in  dispute  ;ii];ree  to 
be  supplied,  supply  the  International  Commission  of  Inquiry,  as 
fully  as  they  may  consider  it  possible,  with  all  means 
and  facililies  necessary  to  enal>k^  it  to  arrive  at  a 
coin]dcte  acquaintance  and  correct  uudenstauJing  of 
the  facts  in  question. 

An  important  limitation  of  this  Article  is  con- 
tained in  tlie  wordsj  *'as  fully  as  they  may  consider 
it  possible" — the  danger  being  that  an  ill-advised 
or  secretly  hostile  commission  might  demand  infor- 
mation directly  compromising  the  security  of  the 
State. 
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Article  13.   The  International  Commission  of  In- chapter  v 
quiry  shall  present  to  the  parties  in  dispute  its  report  Report, 
signed  by  all  the  members  of  the  commission. 

This,  of  course,  does  not  require  unanimity  in  the 
findings  of  the  facts,  but  it  does  require  the  signature 
of  all  members  to  the  report  stating  what  members, 
if  any,  have  been  able  to  agree  as  to  facts,  and  the 
exact  terms  of  their  agreement.  The  refusal  of  any 
one  member  of  an  international  commission  of  inquiry 
to  sign  such  a  report,  which  it  will  be  seen  is  really  in 
the  nature  of  a  record  of  proceedings,  would  there- 
fore make  the  entire  institution  nugatory,  so  far 
as  this  Convention  is  concerned.  It  is  not  probable, 
however,  that  this  will  ever  prove  to  be  a  material 
objection  in  practice — all  the  more,  since  an  arbi- 
trary refusal  of  a  minority  to  sign  would  hardly 
affect  the  moral  authority  of  a  report  signed  by  a 
majority. 

Article  14.   The  report  of  the  International  Com- no  binding 
mission  of  Inquiry  shall  be  limited  to  a  statement  of '**"** 
the  facts,  and  shall  in  no  way  have  the  character  of 
an  arbitral  award.     It  leaves  the  Powers  in  contro- 
versy freedom  as  to  the  effect  to  be  given  to  such 
statement. 

Whatever  essential  effect  and  authority  a  report  of 
the  commission  of  inquiry  may  have,  must  accrue 
to  it  through  its  intrinsic  merit,  and  not  from  any 
authority,  direct  or  implied,  based  upon  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Convention. 

As  was  shown  from  the  quotations  made  above, 
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Chapter  V  tlus  feature  is  the  very  strength  nf  the  title.  It 
may  frequently  secure  recourse  to  this  institution  in 
circumstances  wliere  the  state  of  the  public  mind 
makes  arbitration  or  even  mediation  impossible,  and 
one  great  object,  the  gaining  of  time,  will  certainly 
be  attained.  Experience  has  shown  that  national 
oiithursts  of  passion  cool  down  almost  as  rapidly  as 
the}'  arise  — the  ditticulty  being  only  to  find  some 
obvion*sly  reasonable  occasion  for  delay.  This  occa- 
sion is  certahily  afforded  by  this  title,  the  practical 
workuig  of  which  will  surely  be  awaited  with  great 
interest. 

TITLE  IV-      INTERNATIONAL   ARBrrRATION 

Chaj/lcr  I,      On  Arbitral  Justice 

Qbjwt  fit  Article   15,     International    arbitration    has    for 

fcTbitraHon.    j^j^  object  tlie  determination  of  eontrtjversies  between 

States,  by  jndges  of  their  own  choice,  upon  the  basis 

of  respect  for  law. 

International  arbitral  justice  does  not  attempt  to 
supplant  direct  negotiations,  —  it  is  concerned  with 
t'ontroversies  which  cannot  be  settled  by  diplomatic 
meauA,  Reference  will  be  made  hereafter  to  the  fact 
that  the  ef^tabli.shment  of  an  international  court  of 
arbitration  is  likely  to  have  the  effect  of  elevating 
rather  than  lowering  the  standard  of  diplomacy,  and 
of  creating  a  demand  for  an  even  higher  class  of 
men  than  has  hitherto  been  drawn  to  the  diplomatic 
profession. 

Moreover,   arbitration    does    not    interfere    with 
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Mediation;  on  the  contrary,  it  leaves  the  field  open  Chapter  v 
for  the  most  effective  method  of  Mediation,  in  that 
it  supplies  aTi  end  to  whicli,  in  many  instances,  the 
efforts  of  mediators  may  well  be  direeted. 

Article  16.     In  questions  of  a  judicial  character/'fiamt^^*^^  "f 
and  especially  in  tjuestions  regarding  the  i^iterpreta-r^p^gn-^ti^ 
tion  or  application  of  internatiuna!  treaties  or  eon-»»"*=^'*'»^f'>'" 
ventions,  arbitration  is  reeugnizxnl   hy  tlie  Signatory 
Powers   as   the    must   eflicatrions   and   at   the    same 
time  the  niost  equitable  method  of  deeiding  contro- 
versies which  have  not   been    settled  by  diplomatic 
methods. 

With  reference  to  this  Article  the  delegation  of 
Roumania  made  the  following  declaration;  — 

''  The  Royn]  Government  of  Ronmaniaj  while  en- 
tirely acquiescing  in  the  principle  of  vohmtary  arbi- 
tration, of  winch  it  appreciates  the  high  importance 
in  international  relations,  ia  nevertheless  not  ready 
to  make  an  engagement,  by  virtue  of  Article  16,  to 
accept  arbitration  in  all  the  cases  which  are  therein 
mentioned^  and  it  believes  it  to  be  its  duty  to  formu- 
late these  express  reservations  in  this  respect.  It 
cannot,  therefore,  vote  for  this  Article  except  with 
this  reservation/'  ' 

This  Article  is  of  spocial  importance,  in  that  it 
emphasizes  the  particular  questions  which  are  above 

*  Ki>  reason  waa  ever  given  for  lliis  am)  sitiiiUiJ"  UeuUrations  made 
by  Rouramiia  atid  uth^r  Balkan  coimlrieH*  A  certain  exaggerated 
racial  and  natioaal  ^etisitlrene^A  i»  perhaps  not  iiiinatni'al  in  the  states 
of  tbb  storm  centre  of  Europe,  whefR  exceptions  to  tlie  rules  formu- 
lated in  the  pre£«ut  treaty  may  in  all  probability  Srst  become  neces- 
aarj. 
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Kemarks  of 

Harritton  iu 
Paris. 


all  others  regarded  as  suitable  for  arbitration.  They 
are  judicial  questioiKs^  and  such  as  arise  from  the  in- 
terpretatioD  or  application  of  existing  treaties.  A 
determination  by  judges  can,  properly  speaking,  only 
be  had  regarding  a  judicial  question,  or  a  question 
arising  upon  a  particular  document.  Conflicts  of 
interest  and  political  differences  are  not,  strictly 
apeaking*  proper  subjects  for  arbitration  in  the  re- 
stricted sense  of  the  term.  The  di?^tinction  here 
made  between  the  two  kinds  of  arbitration,  first, 
judicial,  second,  general,  is  by  iv\  means  unimpor- 
tant, and  a  disregard  of  this  difference  lias  fre- 
quently led  to  disappuintment,  as  well  as  in  the 
casting  of  a  certain  amount  of  discredit  uj>on  the 
entire  principle  involved. 

In  his  tinal  argument  before  the  Arbitration  Tribu- 
nal upon  the  Venezuehm  boundary  question,  ex-Presi- 
dent Harrison  of  the  United  States,  empliasizing  this 
point,  uses  this  language  (p,  2982)  :  — 

*' Mil-  Pkesident:  It  has  been  to  me  a  matter  of 
special  interest  that  the  President  of  this  tribunal, 
after  his  designation  by  these  two  contending  nations 
for  that  high  place  which  assigned  to  him  the  duty 
of  participating  in  practical  arbitration  between 
nations,  was  called  by  his  great  Sovereign  to  take 
part  in  a  Convention  wliich  I  believe  will  be  counted 
to  be  one  of  the  greatest  assemblies  of  the  nations 
thai  the  world  has  yet  seen,  not  only  in  the  personnel 
of  those  who  are  gathered  together,  but  in  the  wide 
and  widening  effect  which  its  re.s<dntions  are  to  have 
upon  the  intercourse  between  nations  in  the  centuries 
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to  come.  There  was  nothing,  Mr.  President,  in  your  chapter  v 
proceedings  at  The  Hague  that  so  much  attracted  my 
approbation  and  interest,  a.s  the  proposition  to  con- 
stitute  a  permanent  court  of  arbitration.  It  seems  to 
me  that  if  this  process  of  settling  internatiomil  differ- 
ences is  to  commend  itself  to  tlie  nations,  it  can  only 
liope  to  ,set  up  fcir  tlie  trial  id  such  questions  an  ah^^o- 
Intely  impartial  judicial  trihunal.  If  conventions^  if 
accommodation,  and  if  the  rule  of  *  give  and  take '  are 
to  he  used,  then  let  the  diplomatists  settle  the  ques- 
tion ;  hut  when  these  have  failed  in  their  wt»rk.  and  tho 
question  hetwcen  two  great  nations  is  .suhiuitted  for 
judgment,  it  sceuis  to  nic  necessarily  to  imply  the  in- 
troduction of  a  judicial  element  into  the  controversy.'* 

It  will   readily    be   seen    that   almost  everything imponanceo? 
depends   upon    the   form   of    the    statement   of    the  ail",emftut  of 
question  to  be   submitted.      If   it  is    stated   as   a  *^' 'i^^"''™- 
pro]Xisition  of  law,  the  decision  must  necessarily  be 
vvitliout  reference  to  the  interests  of  either  or  any 
party.     If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  stated  as  a  ques- 
tion  of    conflicting    interests  —  political,    territorial, 
commercial,  or  otlierwise — compromii<e  accommotla- 
tion,  the  rule  to  give  and  take,  as  President  Harri- 
son  puts   it,   is   not    only   permissible    but    almost 
indispeni?able.      The   Venezuelan    Tribnnah  judging 
from  its  award,  seems  to  have  regarded  the  t[uestion 
submitted  to  it  as  one  of  the  latter  cla^s ;  whereas 
the   Behring    Sea    Tribunal    of    1889    undoubtedly 
regarded  its  task  as  strictly  judicial.'     In  both  cases 

^  It  will  be  iiwfiil  Lo  eoiiijmre  tlie  fttutuiiieiiL  of  (lie  ijaf.stiiiii&  sub* 
iiiittetl  for  arLiitrutiou  us  atated  in  the  treatitra  ctneiiii;;;  IwtU  these 
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ciiapter  V      the  decisioH  seems  to  have  followed  logically  from 
impomno*     the  iTicthod  of  Stating  the  nuestiou,  and  the  le*sson 

of  lUe  fiJPiJi  of     -     ,  1  . 

i)rf»tt?)n.^nt  nf    of  these  two  recent  atul  very   important  cases  is  not 
tiequtvuiorL  ]j]^^.]y  ^Q  |)Q  iQj5t  upQ^  i\iq  diploiiiatists  01'  arbitrators 

inst£i)]ceB.     With  t^gard  to  the  Behring  Sea  controversy^  the  language 
of  the  ti'eaty  is  as  follows  r  — 

Articlk  VJ.  In  deciding  Uie  matters  submitted  to  the  Arbitra- 
tors, it  is  ajrreed  that  tii«  following  ftve  points  sliall  be  aiibinittt?d  to 
them,  iti  ordoT  thiit  their  award  shall  etuut'iioe  a  distitict  decision  upon 
each  of  H:iid  five  jioiiitsj  to  wit:  — 

1.  What  excluflive  jarisdiotion  in  the  aea  now  known  aa  Kehring'3 
Sea,  and  what  exclusive  rights  in  Lli(?  seal  fisht^rien  thwryjij,  did  KuHwia 
a-Hjwrt  and  exertjiwu  prior  and  up  to  the  time  of  the  cesiiion  of  Alaska 
to  the  Uuitbd  States? 

2.  How  far  were  these  claims  of  juri.qdiction  as  to  the  seal  fish' 
eries  rt^co>*nizeiI  anil  conceded  hy  (Ireat  Britain? 

a,  WaH  the  body  of  water  tiow  known  an  the  Behrin^*fl  Sea  in- 
cluded in  tiiL*  phrai^tf  *"  Pacific  Oceaiu"  aa  used  in  the  treaty  of  182r> 
lititween  Lrreat  Hiilaiii  and  K;t^!*ia;  ami  what  rights,  if  any,  in  thei 
Iteliring's  S*a  wore  h«ld  and  exclusively  exercised  by  Russia  after 
said  Treaty? 

4,  Did  not  all  the  rights  of  IluRsirt  ah  t^>  jurisdiction,  and  as  to  tlifl 
Real  fisherie^s  in  Hehring'a  Sea  t^nat  of  tbf  water  boundary,  in  tJif> 
Treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Itussia  of  March  iU),  Iriii?, 
pass  unimpaired  to  the  United  Stales  under  that  Treaty? 

n,  lliifl  the  Unibyd  States  any  right,  and  it"  soj  what  right  of  pro* 
tectinu  or  pro^ierLy  in  the  fur-iwidi  frerpt^'ntin^  tl)e  islands  nf  the 
United  Statwfl  in  Beiiring  Sea  when  such  aeai^  are  found  outside  thti 
ordinary  three-mile  limit? 

With  rRfereu(*e  to  the  l>onndary  of  Venezuela  and  British  Guiana 
the  treaty  of  IVhruary  '2y  iHflK  provider :  — 

Article  L  An  arbitral  tril»unal  shall  be  immediately  apfHiinted 
to  il«?terndne  the  Wundary  (ine  between  thn  Colony  of  Ltritiish 
Gviiana  and  the  United  States  af  Venezuela;  am] 

AitTiiJ.K  4.  In  dofiidijig  nil  niattert*  niibinittr'd  the  arbitrat/ir.^ 
shall  aitcertnin  all  facta  by  them  deemed  nei'esHary  to  a  d^tiUion  of 
the  cohtroverMy,  and  whall  l>y  y:overned  Uy  the  folI<»wing  rulep^  which 
are  agreed  upon  by  the  Contracting  Uarties  as  rules  to  W  taken  aa 
applicable  to  the  case  and  by  such  principle*  of  iuternatioual  law  not 
inoonHisttint  therewith,  an  the  arbitrators*  shall  determine  to  lie  appli- 
cable to  tlje  caHe. 


KuLEa 

A.    Adverse  boUtin^  ur  transcription  duriiijif  a  period  of  fifty  years 
shall  maku  a  good  title.     'T\w  arbitrators  may  deem  exclusive  politi- 
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of  the  future*     See  upon  the  entire  subject,  HefEter  cimpter  v 
(Ed.  Getfken),  §  lOOj  and  the  full  and  adminible  dis- 
cussion in  Calvo,  Droit  International ^  sections  1703- 
iSOtJ. 

Article  17.    An  agreement  of  arbitration  may  be  Ai^rwmeuu 
made  with  relerence  to  aisputes  already  existing  urin 
those  which  may  hereafter  arise.     It  may  relate  to 
every  kind  of  eontroversy  or  solely  to  controversies 
of  a  particular  character. 

This  Article  does  not  impose  any  special  obligation 
upon  tile  signatory  powers,  but  it  indicates  in  a  use- 
ful manner  a  possible  extension  and  further  develop- 
ment of  this  convention.  An  agreement  ttj  submit  a 
controversy  already  existing  to  arbitration  is  recog- 
nized as  the  ordinary  method  of  procedure.  An 
agreement  to  submit  future  controversies  tu  arbitra- 
tion now  exists  in  an  obligatory  form  for  all  the 
members  of  the  International  Postal  Union  so  far  as 
postal  questions  are  concerned,  and  several  treaties 
having  this  particular  object  have  been  concluded 
between  various  Powers,  notably  the  treaty  between 
Holland   and   Portugal   of   July    5,    1894,   and  the 

»;al  contrfil  of  tlin  distrjot,  a.s  w*^]|  iw  actual  settlement  thereof,  ftulli- 
citriit  to  cQiifititiite  fidverae  holdidg  or  to  take  title  by  transcription. 

li.  Tlie  jirhjtratoia  Junv  rL*cojt;ui?.e  iiinl  jrive  effect  to  rights  and 
i:'lai)]iH  nrifiiiig  on  atiy  otripr  jjirouiid  whatev*er,  vsilid  sictronUnj?  to 
iiityrnatiijiiftl  law  and  of  any  principles  of  iuleriiatioiiul  la'w  whicU 
the  arbitrators  iniiy  deem  to  ^Je  applicable  to  thi;  ijuse  imd  which  aitj 
not  in  coiitriLvejilion  of  the  forejfoing;  rules. 

C.  In  detcruiiiiiu},'  the  houridin'v  lint?  of  territory  &f  one  party 
found  by  the  arbitrators  to  have  l>epii  at  the  date  o^  this  treaty  in 
the  occnpation  of  the  subject*  or  citizens  of  the  other  |"tirCy  such  effect 
sliaj]  be  uiveii  to  i^ucli  oceupation  as  reason,  justire,  flu*  principles  nf 
internatioiuU  law  and  the  equities  of  tlie  case  sthalJ  in  the  opinion  of 
the  tribunal  rerpiire. 
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Chapter  V  treaty  of  arbitration  between  Italy  and  the  Argen* 
tine  Republic  uf  July  23,  181*8.  Among  the  projects 
for  .similar  treaties  tlie  most  notiible  are  the  propo- 
sition for  such  a  treaty  between  Switzerland  and  the 
United  States^  dated  July  24,  1893,  the  arbitration 
treaty  elaborated  by  the  Pan-American  Conference^ 
October  2,  1889,  and  the  proposed  Treaty  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  dated  November 
12,  189G. 

The  Roumanian  Government  made  the  following 
declaration  with  reference  to  this  Article :  "^  The 
Roj^al  Government  of  Roumania  declares  that  it 
cannot  adhere  to  Article  17  except  npou  the  express 
reservation  entered  upon  the  minutes,  that  it  has 
decided  not  to  accept,  in  any  case,  international  arbi- 
tration for  controversies  or  differences  anterior  to 
the  conclusion  of  the  present  Convention/* 

obiigaiinnto       ARTICLE  IH,   The  agreement  of  arbitration  implies 
"h^""*-  H      ^^^  obligation  to  submit  in  good  faith  to  the  decision 
of  the  arbitral  tribunal. 

Without  this  implied  agreement  arbitration  would 
rapidly  sink  into  a  purely  academic  institution,  and 
the  force  of  intelligent  and  civilized  public  opinion  is 
relied  \\\}o\\  a^  a  .sufficient  sanction  to  enforce  this  as 
well  aa  other  obligations  imposed  by  this  Convention. 


Further 

to  he  initdt', 


Article  10,  Independently  of  existing  general 
or  special  treaties  imposing  the  obligation  to  have 
recourse  to  arbitration  on  the  part  of  any  of  the 
Signatory  Powers,  thcf^e  Powers  reserve  to  them* 
selves  tbe  right  to  conclude,  either  before  the  rati- 
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fication  of  the  present  Convention,  or  subsequent  tociiftpterV 

that  date,  ne^v  agreements,  general  or  spcf'iul,  Avith  a 
view  of  extending  the  obligation  to  submit  crmtn>- 
ver.sies  to  arbitration  to  all  cases  "which  they  consider 
suitable  fur  such  submission. 


OnUGATORV  Arbituation 

In  the  original  Russian  proposal  regarding  Inter- 
national Arbitration,  Article  10  read  as  follows:  — 

''  From  and  after  the  ratification  of  tlie  present 
treaty  bv  all  the  Sitrnatorv  Po^vers,  arbitration  .shall 
be  obligatory  in  tbe  following  cases,  so  far  as  they 
do  not  iiffect  vital  interests  or  the  national  honor  of 
the  contracting  States  :  — 

*'  I.  In  the  case  of  differences  or  conflicts  regard- 
ing pecuniary  damages  autt'ered  by  a  State  or  its  citi- 
zens, in  consequence  of  illegal  or  negligent  action  on 
the  part  of  any  State  or  the  citizens  of  the  latter, 

"II.  In  the  cat-e  uf  disagreement's  or  conflicts 
regarding  the  interpretation  or  application  of  treaties 
or  Conventions  uj^m  the  following  subjects  :  — 

^^  ( 1)  Treaties  nmceniiiig  postal  and  telegraphic 
service  and  railways,  as  well  as  those  having  for 
their  object  the  protection  of  submarine  telegraphic 
cables;  rules  concerning  the  means  of  preventing 
collisions  on  the  high  seas;  Conventions  concerning 
the  navigation  of  international  rivers  and  inter- 
oceanic  canals, 

**(2)  Conventions  concerning  the  protection  of  lit- 
erary and  artistic  property,  as  well  as  industrial  and 
proprietary  rights  (patents,  trade-marks,  and  com- 
mercial names);  Conventions  regarding  monetary 
affairs,  weights,  and  measures;  Conventions  regard- 
ing sanitary  affairs  and  veterinary  precautions  and 
measures  against  the  phylloxera. 
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'*(3)  Conventions  regarding  inheritances,  extradi- 
tion, and  mutual  judicial  assLstanee. 

^'  (4)  Bonmlary  Conventions  or  treaties,  so  far 
as  they  concern  purely  technical,  and  not  political, 
questiuns/' 


Fm  visions 


At  tlie  first  meeting  of  the  Comite  (VExameny 
iiiteniatUmai  at  wliicli  tUis  Article  was  discnssed,  the  American 
i^^'el'iMr  <"ma!^  promptly   movcJ    t\}    strike   out   the 

'^'1'''""''^'*'"^  sentence  rtilatin^^  to  '"^  Conventions  reprardine;  the 
mrioken  out  navigation  of  international  rivera  and  inter-oceanic 
ihetTiiite-i  canals/'  and  also  tho  words  "monetary  affairs"  in 
cstatea,  ^jj^   next   paragraph.      The   reasun  for   both  omis- 

sions, though  clear  enough  to  an  American,  had  to 
be  carefully  explained  to  the  Committee, 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  any  proposition  in- 
volving the  possible  submission,  to  a  Court  almost 
neces,sarily  composed  mostly  of  Europeans,  of  sucji 
purely  American  questions  as  might  arise  concern- 
ing the  navigation  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  Rio 
Grande,  the  Columbia,  or  the  Yukon,  rouhl  not  pos- 
sibly be  accepted  by  any  American  Government  or 
ratified  by  an  American  Senate.  The  same  is  true, 
perhaps  even  to  a  greater  extent,  regarding  questions 
concerning  an  Isthiuian  Canal  uniting  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  oceans.-  The  experiences  of  the  Span- 
ish-American War,  uotably  the  memorable  voj^age 
of  tlie  Orerjon,  have,  without  doubt,  wrought  a  com- 
plete and  fundamental  change  in  the  attitude  and 
the  diploraaey  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
so  far  a^  sucli  a  canal  is  concerned.  Whatever 
arguments  may  be  adduced  from   history  or   tradi- 
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tioti  in  favor  of  limited  rights  and  powers,  cannot  ciiapierv 
avail  in  the  face  of  the  evident  and  almost  unani* 
moiis  determination  of  the  American  ]K?oji]e  to' 
regard  this  canal,  when  built,  as  part  of  their  own 
coast  line,  and  to  insist  upon  complete  and  exclusive  % 
American  control  as  the  best  possible  guarantee  for 
the  intereBt^j  not  only  of  the  United  States,  but  of 
humanity  at  large. 

With  reference  to  the  paragraph  about  conventions 
regarding  monetary  affau's,  weights,  and  measm'es, 
the  American  representative  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  very  inclusion  of  tliese  different  subjects 
under  one  head  would  give  offence  to  an  important 
part  of  the  American  people^  including  many  respon- 
sible statesmen  whose  cordial  approval  was  indis- 
pensable to  the  ratification  of  the  treaty.  A  great 
political  party  maintained  that  it  was  fundamentally 
incorrect  and  imjust  to  classify  lawi^  and  treaties  con- 
cerning money,  with  those  concerning  weights  and 
measures,  fur  tlie  reason  that  the  agency  of  govern- 
ment in  fixing  the  monetary  standard  and  in  giving 
a  legal  tender  quality  to  coin  or  paper,  introduces  an 
element  so  peculiarly  appurtenant  to  the  sovereignty 
of  the  State  itself,  as  to  make  a  radical  distinction 
necessary,  from  a  political  as  well  as  a  scientific  jx^int 
of  view.  ^  The  American  representative  protested 
against  the  inclu>sion  in  the  treaty  of  an^'  provii^ion 
which  might  have  the  deplorable  result  of  making 
the  riitification  of  the  treaty  a  party  question  in  the 
United  States,  The  motion  made  on  behalf  of  the 
United    States   was,  after   some   discusaion,   carried 
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Tbe  entite 
itnicki 
i^trioLten  out 
on  mijlion  uf 
Germany. 


unanimously,  and  various  verbal  changes  were  made 
in  the  rest  of  the  Article  as  proposed  by  Russia. 
Finallyj  at  the  meeting  on  July  4,  Dr,  Zorn,  on 
bolialf  of  the  Geriiuin  Etni)iro,  moved  to  strike  out 
the  entire  Article. 

It  wa8  understood  that  one  of  the  conditions  upon 
which  the  German  Empin^  liad  accepted  the  institu- 
tion of  a  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration  was  the 
suppression  of  all  provisions  for  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion, and  this  arrangement  was  unanimously  and 
cheerfully  ratilied  botli  by  the  Committee  and  the 
Conference.  The  American  representiitive  especially, 
having  taken  pcrsuiial  jiart  in  the  negoluit'ions 
which  were  carried  on  in  Berlin,  for  tlic  purpose 
of  overcoming  the  objections  of  the  German  Em- 
jnre  to  the  institution  of  a  permanent  Court  of 
Arbitration,  nuiiutuined  that  the  provi:^ion  for  com- 
pulsory arbitration,  especially  with  tlie  limiting 
phrase  '*  so  far  as  vital  interests  and  national  honor 
are  not  affected,"  was  of  no  importance  whatever, 
compared  with  the  institution  of  the  permanent 
Court  by  the  unanimous  and  cordial  cooperation  of 
all  the  great  Powers,  The  refusal  of  any  one  of  the 
ktter  to  consent  to  the  establishment  of  the  Court 
would,  in  all  probalulity,  liavc  liecn  fatal  to  the  idea, 
and  consequently  to  the  success  of  the  entire  Confer- 
ence. On  the  other  hand,  the  provision  for  com- 
pulsory arbitration  would  have  no  greater  sanction 
enforcing  it  than  any  other  portion  of  the  treaty, 
and  it  is  expressly  provided  in  Article  111,  that  the 
Signatory   Powers   reserve    the    right    to    conclude 
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various  treaties  with  a  view  of  extending  obligatory  Chapter  v 
arbitration  to  all  casea  to  which  they  shall  deem  it 
applical^k^  Under  these  circunLst-ances  the  rejection 
of  this  provision  may  well  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
wisest  and  most  conservative  steps  taken  by  the 
Peace  Conference. 


Chapter  IL      On  the  Permanent  Inteniatioiial  Court 
of  Arhitration 

No  proposition  Ijefore  the  Conference  was  received  The  raost 
with  more  i^yiiipatliy  and  favor  than  the  plan  for  the  subj^^i  eon- 
establishment  of  a  permanent  Court  of  Arbitration,  coniereoce! 
It  formed  from  the  first  the  keystone  of  the  proposals 
formulated  and  presented  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States,  and  ahnost  from  the  moment  of  their  arrival 
at  The  Hague,  tlu:'  American  representatives  declared 
that  the  realization  of  this  idea  was  their  chief  object 
at  the  Conference.'     The  Government  of  Great  Brit- 

■^  The  ijuniber  of  official   attempts,  —  apart  from   the   efforts   ofHisloriral 
private  or  reliinoiia  bodies.  —  hi  the  history  of  the  United  States,  to""**  "^  ^'^^ 
eatablish  a  systflm   ot   peacesible   adjustment   of  thffereiiMB   an»mg,i,g  ^j^jt^fj 
htftvveeri  natinns   is  both    sigtiiticaiit    ami   itisti'Ui^tive.     As   eu.rl_v  aa  Jsrates on  tiie 
February,  18:^2,  the  !?enate  of  Masisncliusetts  adopterl,  l>v  a  vote  (jf  BiiljjtMit  of 
18  to  a,  a  resolution  exfiresyioR  Lne  o[>iiiion   that  "Some  motle  aijoimi 
lie  eatiiltliahed  for  the  amicable   ftitd   tinal   Acljustmt^tit  of   all  i(Uer- 
imtionftl  dls^nitH?  in.sl^ad  of  r*»8ortiiig  to  war."     A  similar  resolution 
was  uiianiiimiisly  jiasjied  by  the  House  of  Keprewentatives  of  the  same 
jitate  in  \^Vi,  and  by  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  ;J5  to  o. 

A  little  jinor  to  18i0  theru  waft  niucli  [Popular  agitation  regarding 
the  coiivofation  of  a  Congresj*  of  Nations  for  ttie  purpose  of  establish- 
ing an  international  tribunal.  This  idea  ivaa  commended  by  resolu- 
tiona  adopted  by  the  Legislatnte  uf  Massnchiisettd  in  1844,  nnd  by 
the  Legislature  of  Vei'iuont  iu  1852. 
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Chapter  V  aiii  shared  thia  view  most  cordially,  and  the  honor 
of  taking  the  lead  in  the  practical  effort  of  secur- 
ing its  adoption  belongs  to  the  eminent  First  Dele- 


in  February,  1851,  Mr.  Foote,  from   the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations*  reported  to  tlie  Seiinle  of  the  United  Stal-ea  il  resolution 


Klslorlc-al 
note  i>u  tlie 

U^it  rf Staler  ^^'^^^  '*  "^  ^^^^'  j'*'^^"^^"*'  "^  tlilH  hiniy  it  would  I*  propr  and  desiraUlo 
im  the  8n>ijffl.*i  ^"J"  Uie  (iuvt!i'UTJitiut  of  these  United  Statejj  whenever  practicable  to 
ttf  ftfbltration.  secure  in  its  treaties  with  other  nations  a  provision  for  referring  to 
the  decision  of  liiiijnres  ail  futtir*  niisiinderstanclings  that  cannot  1* 
sfttirtfjiutorily  adju.sted  by  miiicable  nef^ntiation  iti  the  first  instance* 
lieftire  a  resort  to  Iiostilities  shall  be  had/* 

Two  years  later  Senator  L'nderwood,  from  the  same  Couimittee, 
reported  a  resolution  of  iidvicii  to  the  PretiideJit  suggesting  a  stiptila- 
tion  in  all  treaties  hereafter  entered  into  with  other  tialions  referring 
the  udjustment  of  any  nii^under^tainding  or  controversy  to  the  deci- 
t^Um  of  disinterested  and  itn]iartiai  arbitrators  to  be  mutua,Ily  chof^en. 

Slay  Si,  IST'-J,  Mr,  Sumner  introdiict'd  into  the  Smiate  a  rPi<olution 
in  which,  after  reviewing  the  liistorical  development  of  nmnicipal  law 
and  the  gradual  auppresaion  of  private  war,  and  citing  the  progresaive 
action  of  the  Congress  of  Paris*  with  regard  to  neutrab,  he  proi>osed 
the  establiinhmi^nt  of  a  tribunal  to  be  clothed  with  i^ticli  authority  as 
to  make  it  a  '^ complete  substitute  for  wai,"  declaring  a  refusal  tr> 
abide  by  itn  judguii^ut  hoKtile  to  civilisnifiou,  to  the  end  that  "war 
may  cease  to  be  regarded  as  a  profwr  forjn  of  trial  l^etween  nations." 

lu  1B74  a  resolution  favoring  general  arbitration  was  piusaed  by 
the  House  of  Representatives, 

April  1,  188.1,  a  confidential  inquiry  was  aildreased  to  Mr.  Freling- 
huysen.  Secretary  of  State,  by  Colonel  Frey,  then  Swiss  Minister  to 
the  I'uited  States^  regiu"ding  the  jHjjisibility  of  conGliidiiig  a  general 
treaty  of  arbitration  Iwtween  the  two  couutrJcH,  Mr.  Frelinghuvsen, 
citing  the  general  |w>licv  of  thi.i  coimtry  in  past  yeni-s,  expressed  his 
ilLsposition  to  consider  the  propo.^ition  with  favor.  Septeudicr  5, 188;i, 
Colonel  Frey  i*ubniitted  a  ih-;ift  of  u  treaty,  the  reception  of  whicli 
was  acknowledged  by  Mr.  Frelinghuysen  on  the  26th  of  the  same 
month.  This  draft,  adopted  by  the  Swiss  Federal  Council,  July  24, 
18&!i,  preBented  a  short  plan  of  arbitration.  These  negotiations  were 
referred  to  m  the  Presidenfa  Annual  ilessage  for  lS83t  but  were  not 
conclud*'d. 

In  1888*  a  commnnicntion  having  been  made  to  the  President  and 
CoDgres3  of  the  I'liited  States  by  two  hundred  and  thirty-five  meni- 
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gate    from    that   country.     At   the  session   of    the  chapter  v" 
full   Committee   on  Arbitration,  on    May  26,  Lord 
Pauncefote    took    the   floor    immediately   after    the 

bera  of  the  British  Parliament,  urging  the  conctuBinn  of  a  treaty  of 
ai'biti'ucioti  between  the  United  States  and  (ireat  Britain,  and  rein- 
furt^d  by  petiiians  and  meiijoiials  fruni  tnultitudes  of  individuals  and 
sissocialiotis  from  Jfame  to  California,  great  enthusiai^ni  was  exhibited 
in  its  reception  by  eminent  citizens  of  New  Vork.  As  s,  result  of  thU 
movement,  on  June  13,  1888,  Mr.  Sherman^  froin  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Kt^laUoitf*.  feported  to  tlie  SfMittte  a  Joint  RpsoluLion  request* 
ing  the  Presidpnt  to  ^*  invito  froju  Ihuf?  to  tiuif,  as  Ht  occasions  may 
arise,  negotiations  with  any  Goveniment  with  which  the  L'nited  States 
haa  or  may  hare  diplomatic  relations,  to  the  end  that  the  diiTerences 
or  disput4?s  arising  between  llie  two  Governments  wliich  cati!iot  bft 
ailjnsted  by  diplomatic  agency  may  lie  referred  to  arbitration,  and 
be  peaceably  adjuMleil  by  snch  means-" 

XovemherL^O,  18SI,  Mr.  niaiiie,  Secretary  of  StatCj  invited  the  Gov- 
ernmeiJls  of  the  American  nations  to  participate  in  a  CongresR  to  he 
held  in  the  City  of  Washinj^ton,  Novemlter  24,  IS8;2,  "for  the  purpose 
of  consideriug  and  discnsaing  the  niethpiU  of  preventing  war  between 
nations  of  America." 

For  special  reasons  the  enterprise  was  temporarily  abandoned,  but 
was  afterwai'd  revived  ami  enlarged  in  Congress,  and  an  Act  was 
pa^Hed  authorizing  the  calling  of  the  International  American  Confer- 
ence»  which  assembled  in  ^Va£hinglo^l  in  the  autumn  of  188y.  On 
April  1ft,  1890,  referring  to  this  plan  of  arbitration^  Mr-  Blaine 
ftaid;  — 

"  If,  in  this  olo»iug  hour,  the  Conference  ijad  but  one  deed  to  cele- 
biate,  we  should  dare  call  the  worldly  attention  to  the  deliberate,  con- 
fident, solemn  dedication  of  two  great  continents  to  peace,  and  to  the 
prosperity  which  has  |>eace  for  ila  foundation.  IVe  hold  up  this 
new  Magna  Charta  whicli  abolishs-^  war  and  suljstitutes  arbitration 
between  the  Auiericau  Republics^,  as  the  first  and  great  fruit  of  tlie 
International  Anierit^an  Conference." 

The  Senate  of  the  United  States  on  February  14^  1800^  and  tlie 
House  of  liepre.scntatives  on  April  li,  18(>1),  adopted  a  concun'ent 
resolution  in  the  language  reported  by  Mr.  Hherman  to  the  Senate  in 
June,  1888. 

July  a,  1B05»  the  French  Chamber  of  I>Gputies  unaidmously  re- 
solved I  '*  The  Chamber  invites  the  Goverumcut  to  negotiate  as  goon 
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remarks:  — 
AddwMof  '*Mn.  Pkesipext:  Permit  me  tu  inquire  whether 

Lord  Patuice-  before  entering  m  a  more  detailed  manner  upon  our 


HiBioHf'dl        j^g  possible  a  pennaiient  treaty  of  arbitration  I>otweeii   the  French 
at'tUmlft  (>nhe  I^^P^^'IJ*^  ^"^'^  '^''^  liepublic  of  the  L'niteii  Statea  of  America..*' 
Uiiitfd  Siaii'H        July  lU,  181J:S^  the  British  Kuuae  of  Commons  ^ulopted  the  ioUowiiig 
on  a.e  ftuLjwn  re-^olutioii  :  — 

of  aruitraticm.  ,,  R^solvwU  that  this  Houfle  has  learned  with  sntisfaction  lUat  both 
HoiLses  of  the  United  States  Cou^eas  huve  by  reHoIiitioJi  requested 
the  Pr^»itdent  to  iiivit^  fruiri  time  to  tiuie,  as  fit  uccu^ioDs  may  arise, 
iipgotiutioiis  with  any  (iovi>nii!ieiit  with  wliich  tlie  L'liitfii  States  have 
or  (iiay  have  diplotnatic  relatioiia,  to  the  emi  that  any  differencea 
or  disputes  ariHing  l>etween  the  two  Governments  which  cannot  be 
adjusted  hy  diplomatic  agency  may  be  referred  to  arbitration  and 
peaceably  adjiiHt-eil  by  such  meaiiii;  And  that  this  Iloase,  cordially 
flympathizing  with  tlm  purpoHc  in  view,  ex|treftsea  the  hope  that  Her 
Majesty's  (iovL'rnrnent  will  lerid  th^ir  ready  coo^ieratjou  to  the 
Governtueut  of  the  United  States  upon  the  basis  of  the  foregoiug 
reaolution." 

Decseinber  4^  ISfl-l,  President  Cleveland  referred  to  the  foregoing 
resolution  of  the  British  Ilou^e  of  CommonB  as  follows:  — 

**It  afTords  ]n«  HigTial  pleasuvt*  to  lay  this  parliamentary  resoluiion 
before  the  CmigresK  and  to  express  my  sincere  yratifieatioii  that  the 
sentiment  of  two  great  and  liindred  nations  'm  thu»  anthoritntivHlv 
manifested  in  favor  of  the  rational  and  peacealde  settlement  of  ilvter- 
uationul  quarrels  by  honoratde  rei^ort  to  arbilrutiou." 

Thefte  resolutions  led  to  tlie  exchange  of  cDtnmunlcationa  regarding 
thecoucluiiiou  of  a  |ierrnuTietit  tt^aty  of  arbitration,  suspended  from 
tin*  flprinj;  of  l.S)>5  to  Maroh  5,  IKJIH,  when  tiHgotiatioiis  were  resumed 
which  resulted  in  the  si>;mUure  of  a  treaty;  .ranuary  lU  1897,  between 
the  United  Stati'M  and  Clr^at  Britain. 

Tn  hir*  Inaugural  Address.  March  4,  1H97,  President  McKiidey 
eaiJ  :  — 

**  Arhitration  is  the  true  method  of  settlement  of  international  aa 
wall  AS  local  or  individual  ilifference«.  It  was  reciognized  aA  the  best 
means  of  ftdjuatmeiit  of  dilb'vfncps  l.ietween  eni]>li>yBrs  and  employees 
by  the  Forly*txinlh  (*oti|^reiw  in  lSH(i,  and  its  npplicatinn  was  eictended 
to   otir  diplomalie   I'ehitloua  by  tin.*  unanitnoutt  euncun*etic<e  uf   the 
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duties  it  would  not  be  useful  and  opportune  to  sound  cimpierv 
the  Committee  on  the  subject  of  a  question  which  in 
my  opinion  in  the  most  important  of  all,  namr'ly:  the. 
establishment  of  a  jjermanent  international  tribunal 

Senate  atid  House  of  the  Fifty-firat  Cougreaa  iti  iSfiO.  The  latter 
resolution  y;vuA  accepted  as  the  basis  of  iitgotiittiona  with  us  b^  the 
British  House  of  Comtiioiia  in  18ft:i,  anil  upon  our  iiivittvtion  a  treaty 
of  arbitration  between  the  UiiiteJ  Staten  and  (treat  IJritijin  wiw 
signed  at  Wnabiiigton  and  transmitted  to  the  Senate  for  rHtitiDation. 
in  January  liist. 

"  Since  this  lrp«( y  is  clpflrly  the  result  of  our  own  initiative,  since 
it  has  been  reco^iiixerl  as  the  leading  feature  of  our  foreiy;n  policy 
throuighout  onr  entire  national  history,  —  the  adjustment  of  difficulties 
by  jndicial  mftthoda  rather  than  force  of  anus. — ^aiid  mnce  it  prtisenta 
lo  thi*  world  Uie  gloriouii  examplw  of  reawon  and  peace,  not  passion 
and  war,  controlling  the  relatione  between  two  of  the  jL^i-ealest  nations 
of  the  world,  an  example  certain  to  l>e  followed  l>y  otherSf  I  respect- 
fully urgi?  tliH  early  action  of  the  Si^nate  thereon,  not  merely  as  a 
matter  of  policy,  but  as  a  duty  to  mankind.  The  importance  and 
moral  iaduence  of  the  ratification  of  such  a  treaty  can  hardly  be  over- 
estimated in  the  cause  of  advancing  civilixation.  It  may  well  engage 
the  best  thought  of  the  statcsnien  and  pen]tk'  of  every  country,  and  I 
cannot  but  consider  it  fortunate  that  it  was  reserved  to  the  United 
State*  to  have  the  leadership  iti  ho  grand  a  work," 

Tlie  Senate  of  th(?  United  8tal«3  declined  lo  concur  in  the  ratir 
flcation  of  the  treaty  of  Arbitration  with  (Jreat  Britain,  but  for 
reasoiia  which  do  not  affect  a  general  treaty  direct-ed  toward  a  simihir 
end. 

The  traditions  of  American  diplomacy  have  been  fully  maintained 
by  Secretary  John  Hay,  who  in  his  insitrnction^  Ui  thft  Aniprican 
Commission  to  the  Peace  Conferpune,  uae.s  thh  language:  "'The 
prevention  of  armed  conflicts  by  pacilic  means ^  —  to  use  the  words 
of  Count  Mouravietf'a  circular  of  IX^cember  30  —  ia  a  proposition  well 
worthy  of  a  great  internaiional  convocalion,  and  its  realir-ation,  in  an 
age  nf  general  enlighten ment,  shutild  not  be  impoRAible,  The  duty  of 
Sovereign  States  to  pronmt*'  international  justice  by  all  wise  and 
pffectivB  means  is  secondary  only  to  the  fundamental  necessity  of 
preserving  their  own  esistence.  Next  in  importanco  to  their  indepen- 
dence is  the  great  fact  of  their  interdependence.  Nothing  can  secure 
for  bunmu  government  and  for  th«  authority  of  law  which  it  repre- 
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Chapter  V  of  arbitration,  riuch.  as  you  have  mentioned  in  your 
AdareM  of  address.  Many  proposed  codes  of  arbitration  and 
fota.  rules  of   procedure  have  been  made,  but  up  to  the 

present  time  the  procedure  has  been  regulated  by 
the  arbitrators*  or  by  general  or  special  treaties, 
Now  it  seems  to  me  that  new  codes  and  regulations 
of  arbitration,  whatever  may  be  their  merit,  do  not 
greatly  advance  the  grand  cause  for  which  we  are 
gathered  here.  If  it  is  desired  to  take  a  step  in 
advance,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  organize  a  perniJinent  international  tri- 
bunal which  can  V>e  called  together  immediately  at 
the  request  of  contending  Nations.  Thii^  principle 
once  established,   I   believe  we  shall  not  have  any 

HUt.nric4l  fiGTitu  Ro  deep  a  reBpeci  mid  so  firm  tayalty  as  Uie  jipeetacle  of  Sovereign 
imieoiitlH'  iiiid  indqwiideiil  States  whoss  duty  it  ia  to  prfscribe  tliti  rules  oi 
iuUuiHa  of  justice  ttfid  irrtpose  p<iiaUifsii[>ou  the  luwleas.  bowidg  with  revereiici? 
States  outlif*  before  the  ftngiiHt  HU]irfiiiiacy  of  those  principlea  of  right  which  give 
subjiH't  <pf         to  law  lU  eturrml  foiindutioii." 

AfbUriLtioii.  The  puljlicfttioii  hy  tiiis  fJovernment  of  the  exhaustive  "  History 

and  Digest  of  the  Iiit^rnatioiml  Arbitfatiooj^  to  which  the  L'liited 
States  has  iieen  a  p«rty/'  sis  volmueB.  by  Prufessor  John  Bassett 
Moore,  forrtitsr  Assistant  Secretary  of  Stat**,  is  a  Higuificant  event  hi 
the  history  of  arbitration.  This  work  shows  beyond  controversy  the 
applif^ahility  of  judicial  methodit  to  a  large  variety  of  iuteniatianal 
disagrcementa,  which  have  been  siiccesafidly  adjudicated  by  individual 
nrbitratiitR,  or  t-etHporury  bouid^  of  arbitiuttou  clio^u  by  the  HtigantH 
for  each  cAs^..  It  ulsu  furnishes  a  valual)le  body  of  precedents  for  the 
;^uidaiicc  of  future  tribunals  of  a  aimilur  nature^  Gut  perhaps  its 
hi^liest  aigniflcjiiice  ia  the  demonatration  of  the  Huperiority  of  a  per* 
msiuent  trjbuniil  over  merely  si>erial  find  temporary  boards  of  arbitra- 
liou.  with  respeet  to  emnouiy  of  tirnt?  and  money  as  well  aa  Huifonnity 
of  method  atid  procetlure.  The  Uehigoa  Bay  award  wan  made  subse- 
queully  to  the  publication  of  ibis  "  History  and  Dijjest,"  otherwiae  one 
more  strikiug  example,  illustrating  the  aaiae  idea^  migfat  have  been 
wKied- 
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difficulty  in  agreeing  upon  detaila.  The  necessity  of  chapter  v 
such  a  tribunal  and  the  advantages  which  it  confers, 
as  "vvell  as  the  encouragement  and  in  fact  the  pres- 
tige which  it  will  give  to  the  cause  of  arbitration, 
have  been  demonstrated  with  as  much  eloquence  as 
force  and  clearness  by  our  distiuguislied  colleague, 
M,  Descamps,  in  his  interestiiig  essay  on  arbitration, 
of  which  an  extract  will  be  found  among  the  Acts 
and  Documents  so  graciously  furnished  to  the  Confer- 
ence by  the  Netherlands  Government.  I  have  no 
more  to  say  upon  this  subject,  but  I  would  be  very 
grateful  to  you,  Mr.  President,  if  before  proceeding 
any  further  you  would  consent  to  elicit  the  ideas 
and  sentiments  uf  the  Committee  upon  the  propo- 
sition which  I  have  the  honor  of  submitting  to  you, 
touching  the  establisliment  of  a  permanent  inter- 
national tribunal  of  arbitration.*' 

While  this  sijeech  called  forth  no  immediate  reply, 
it  nevertheless  struck  the  keynote,  as  it  were,  of  the 
subsequent  discus,sions,  Itw^as  immediately  followed 
b}^  the  production  of  the  Russian  proposal  for  a  per- 
manent court,  and  it  prevented  a  waste  of  time  in 
desultory  discussions  of  prelLminaries.  It  was  the  right 
word,  said  at  the  right  time,  and  marked  a  turning- 
point  in  the  history  of  the  Conference. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  establishment  of  a 
permanent  court  of  arbitration  satislies  one  of  the 
most  profound  aspirations  of  civilized  peoples.  In 
view  of  the  progress  hitherto  attained  in  the  mutual 
relations  of  States  this  great  institntiun  can  and 
ought  to  be  a  mighty  power  making  fur  the  cause  of 
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ri^ht  and  justice  throughout  the  world.  The  organ- 
ization of  such  a  court  wtis  soon  found  to  present  no 
insurmountable  ubstticles  —  upon  the  one  conditioiu 
however,  that  it  must  be  founded  upon  the  principle 
that  the  coramnnity  of  nations  is  one  of  coordination 
and  not  of  subordination,  and  that  this  new  organ 
of  international  justice  must  alway.s  retain,  as  M. 
Descamps  expressed  it,  the  character  of  "^  a  free  tribu- 
nal in  the  midst  of  independent  States,'* 

In  the  elaboration  of  the  plans  for  the  Court  by 
the  Comite  (TExamen  the  project  submitted  by  Ijord 
Pauncefote  on  behalf  of  Great  Britain  was,  by  com- 
mon consent,  accepted  as  the  basis  of  tlie  discussion. 
Besides  this  the  delegations  from  Russia  and  Irom 
the  United  States  presented  plans  of  which  the  more 
valnalde  features  were  incorporated  in  thiz!  final  re- 
port of  the  Committee:  The  distinctive  features  of 
the  British  proposal  were  as  follows :  — 

1,  The  appohitment  by  each  Signatory  Power  of 
an  equal  number  of  arbitrators,  to  be  placed  upon  a 
general  list  entitled  Members  of  the  Court ;  2.  The 
free  choice  from  this  list  of  arbitrators,  called  to  form 
a  tribunal  for  the  particular  cases  submitted  to  arbi- 
tration by  the  various  Powers;  3.  The  establishment 
at  The  Hague  of  an  international  Bureau  acting  as 
chancellery  of  the  Court;  4,  The  establishment  of 
a  council  of  administration  and  control,  composed  of 
the  diplomatic  representatives  of  the  Powers  accred- 
ited to  The  Hague  ;  tbe  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 
uf  the  Netherlands  being  added  as  President  upon 
the  suggestion  of  AniUissador  White. 
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The  Russian  project  had  for  its  {iindamental  ideas  chapter  v 
the   following:    1.  The  designation,  hy  the  present TiieRiisaian 
Conference,  for  a  period  wliteh  should  last  until   tbe^"^^**' 
meeting  of  another  similar  Conference,  of  five  Powers, 
to  the  end  that  each  of  these  in  case  of  an  agreement 
for  arbitration,   should   nominate  one  judge  either 
from  among  its  own  citizens  or  from  without ;  2.  The 
e^stahllshnient  at  Tlie  Hague  of  a  permanent  Bureau 
with  the  duty  of  communicating  to  the  five  Powers 
appointed  the  request  for  the  appointment  of  arbitra- 
tors by  the  contending  parties. 

The  American  plan  differed  from  the  others  chiefly  ThPAmoriean 
in  the  following  features:  1.  Tlie  appointment  by^*"' 
the  highest  court  of  each  State  of  one  member  of  the 
international  tribunal;  2.  The  organization  of  the 
tribunal  as  soon  as  nine  Powers  should  adhere  to 
the  Cuuvcntion  ;  3.  The  appointment  of  a  particular 
bench,  to  sit  for  each  caae  submitted,  according  to 
the  agreement  between  the  contending  States.  This 
agreement  might  call  for  the  sitting  of  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  tribunal,  or  for  a  smaller  given  number, 
not  less,  however,  than  three.  Whenever  the  Court 
consisted  of  not  more  than  three  judges  none  of  the 
latter  should  be  a  native,  subject,  or  citizen  of  either 
of  the  litigating  States.  4,  The  right  of  the  litigating 
St^ites,  in  particular  cases  and  within  certain  limits 
of  time,  to  have  a  second  hearing  of  the  question 
involved  before  the  same  judges. 


The  preliminary  diaeussion  upon  the  subject  of  the 
permanent  Court  of  Ai'bitratlon  in  the   Condte  d'Ex- 
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amen  was  one  of  particular  importance  and  interest, 
and  took  place  on  the  Otli  of  June  in  the  ^^alle  de 
Treves  in  the  Palace  of  tlie  Binnenhof  at  The  Hague, 
where  most  of  the  sessions  of  the  Committee  were 
held.  At  the  opening  of  the  session,  M,  Bourgeois, 
the  Chairman,  on  behalf  of  the  French  Delegation, 
read  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  the  French  Dele- 
gation, recugnizin^  that  a  connnon  purpose  animated 
the  different  projects  submitted  iu  the  Committee,  and 
that  the  principles  involved  were  auffieicntly  stated 
in  one  or  the  other  of  these  projects,  had  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  was  not  necessary  on  their  part  to 
submit  a  separate  project^  but,  under  the  double 
guaranty  of  entire  liberty  in  having  recourse  to  the 
tribmial,  and  the  liberty  of  choosing  arbitrators^  the 
delecration  diil  not  hesitate  to  give  from  the  start  its 
cordial  adhesion  to  the  proposed  new  institution. 
'^  Under  this  double  guaranty/'  said  M*  Bourgeois, 
**we  do  not  hesitate  to  support  the  idea  of  the  j>erma- 
nent  institution,  always  accessible  and  charged  with 
applying  rules  and  following  the  procedure  estab- 
lished between  the  Powers  represented  at  the  Confer- 
ence at  The  Hague.  We  also  accept  the  establishment 
of  the  international  Bureau,  which  should  be  estab- 
lished to  give,  as  it  were,  continuity,  and  serving  as 
a  chancellery,  clerk*s  otflce,  and  archives  of  the  arbi- 
tral tribunal.  We  believe  that  it  is  particularly  us^* 
ful  that  it  should  be  continuous  in  its  service,  not 
only  for  the  purjjose  of  preserving  at  one  common 
point  tlje  judicial  intercourse  between  the  Nations, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  more  certain  the 
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unity    of    procedure,    but    also    for    the    purpose    of  chapter  v 
reniinding  incessantly  the  spirit  of  all  peoples  by  a 
conspicuous  and  respected  sign,  of  the  superior  idea 
of  riglit  and  of  Immanity,  wliicli  the  invitation  of  His 
Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Russia  calls  upon  all  civil- 
ized  States  to  follow   in   common  np   to  the   point 
of  realization.     The  French  Delegation  at  the  samePropcMwd 
time  believes  that  it  is  possible  to  invest  this  penna- Jhe^Boteau. 
nent  institution  with  an  even  more  efficacious   role. 
It   is   of    the    opinion    that    the   Bureau    miglit   be 
invested    with    an    international    mandate,    strictly 
Hinited,  giving  it  the  power  of  initiative,  and  facili- 
tating   in    most   cases    the    recourse    of    Powers    to 
arbitration. 

"  In  case  there  should  develop  between  two  or  more 
of  the  Signatory  States  one  of  the  differences  recog- 
nized as  being  a  proper  subject  for  arbitration,  the 
permanent  Bureau  should  have  the  duty  of  remind- 
ing the  litigating  parties  of  the  Articles  of  this 
CouventioUj  having  for  its  object  the  right  or  the 
obligation  to  have  recourse,  by  consent  in  such  a  case, 
to  arbitration. 

"  It  would  therefore  offer  its  services  to  act  as  an 
intermediary  between  them,  in  putting  into  motion 
the  procedure  of  arbitration,  and  opening  unto  them 
access  to  its  jurisdiction,  It  is  often  a  legiti- 
mate prejudice  and  au  elevated  sentiment  which  may 
prevent  two  nations  from  coming  to  a  pacific  arrange- 
ment in  an  excited  state  of  public  opinion,  —  which- 
ever of  the  two  Governments  first  requested  arbitra- 
tion might  fear  liaving  its  initiative  considered  in  its 
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own  country  as  an  exhibition  of  weakness,  and  not  as 
bearing  witness  to  its  entire  confidence  in  its  good 
right. 

'*  In  giving  to  the  permanent  Bureau  a  particular 
duty  of  mitiative,  we  believe  this  otfer  would  be 
made  acceptable.  It  is  the  recogilitiou  of  an  anal- 
ogous ditliculty  that  has  led  the  Third  Committee 
not  to  hesitate,  in  cases  even  more  Kerious  and  more 
general,  to  recognize  the  right  of  neutrals  to  oflfer 
their  mediation,  and  in  onler  to  encourage  them 
in  the  exercise  of  this  right,  the  Commission  has 
declared  that  their  intervention  cannot  be  considered 
as  an  unfriendly  net.  Afurtmr!^  in  the  special  cases 
to  which  tins  present  convention  has  reference,  it  is 
ix)ssible  to  give  to  the  permanent  Bureau  a  precise 
duty  of  initiative.  It  will  be  charged  with  remind- 
ing the  parties  of  those  Articles  of  this  Convention, 
which  would  seem  to  the  Bureau  to  cover  the  differ- 
ence between  thera,  and  it  would  ask  thenij  therefore, 
whether  they  would  consent  under  conditions  foreseen 
by  themselves  to  arbitral  procedure — in  other  words, 
simpl}^  to  cfirry  out  their  own  engagements.  To  a 
question  thus  asked,  the  answer  will  be  easy,  and  the 
wcruple  on  the  score  of  dignity  which  might  other- 
wise prevent  siicli  recourse,  will  disappear. 

**  In  order  to  put  in  motion  one  of  the  mighty 
machines  by  which  modern  science  is  transforming 
the  world,  it  is  sufficient  simply  to  push  a  finger  at 
the  point  of  contact.  Still,  it  is  necessary  that  some 
Olio  should  be  charged  with  the  dnty  of  making  this 
fsimpk^  movement.     The  French  Delegation  believes 
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that  the  institution  to  which  such  international  man- charter  v 
date   may   be   confided^  will   play  in  history  a  rule 
which  will  be  nobly  useful." 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  ideas  expressed  in  tlie  last 
paragraph  of  the  statement  of  the  French  Delegation 
afterward*  took  form  in  a  somewhat  different  shape 
in  Article  27  of  the  present  Convention j  and  refer- 
ence will  be  made  thereto  in  the  discussion  of  tliat 
Article. 

At  the  close  of  the  presentation  of  the  statement 
from  the  French  DelegatioHj  Lord  Pauncefote  read 
the  following  statement :  — 

"Before  entering  npon  the  extremely  interesting  statement 
question  which  is  to  engage  our  attention  to-day,  I  pttiiiii.efow. 
wwh  to  take  occasion  to  express  my  thanks  to  my 
colleagues  from  Russia  and  America  who  have  kindly 
consented  that  the  plan  fur  a  permanent  interna- 
tioual  tribunal  of  arbitration  which  I  have  had  the 
honor  to  introduce  in  the  Committee  should  be  the 
basis  of  onr  deliberations.  In  the  projects  which 
they  have  tliemselves  introduced,  improvements  of 
my  own  may  be  found,  and  the  Committee  will  surely 
appreciate  their  value  as  well  as  that  of  the  other 
amendments  which  no  doubt  will  be  introduced.  I 
wish  also  to  thank  the  First  Delegate  of  France  for 
the  declaraiiou  which  he  has  just  read,  and  in  which 
he  has  informed  the  Committee  that  he  also  was  will- 
ing to  take  my  plan  as  the  basis  of  the  discussion, 
and  at  the  same  time  I  thank  the  other  members  of 
the  Committee  who  have  done  me  the  honor  of 
expressing  themselves  to  the  sauie  effect.     I  am  per- 
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siiaded  that  in  view  of  the  exceptional  talents  which 
are  to  be  found  in  this  Committee,  we  shall  att^iin  a 
reault  %vorEhy  of  the  mandate  so  nobly  confided  to 
the  Conference  by  His  Imperial  Mjijesty  the  Emperor 
of  Russia." 

The  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  M.  Bourgeois, 
thereupon  opened  the  discussion  ui>on  the  question 
of  the  permanent  tribunal  of  arbitration.  Chevalier 
Descanips  of  Belgiiun  first  spoke  as  follows  :^ — 

'^The  institution  of  a  permanent  Tribunal  of 
Arbitration  will  represent  tlie  common  juridical  con- 
science of  civilized  ])cople.s.  It  will  correwpond  to 
the  progress  hitherto  realized  in  the  life  of  nations; 
to  the  modern  development  of  international  contro- 
versies ;  to  the  necessity  which  to-day  drives  States 
to  seek  in  our  day  a  justice  more  accessible,  in  a  state 
of  peace  Ichh  precarious.  It  may  well  be  a  mightj- 
instrument  toward  the  solemn  establishment  of  tlje 
sentiment  of  justice  in  the  world.  The  presentation 
of  three  plans  upon  this  subject  by  three  great  Powers 
is  a  fact  of  tlie  highest  importance.  These  projects 
are  diverse  in  character,  but  it  seems  possible  to 
harmonize  them  in  a  manner  which  will  accomplish 
all  the  results  immediately  attainable.  The  establish- 
ment of  permanent  arbitral  jurisdictions  is  by  no 
means  an  innovation  without  precedent  in  interna- 
tional law.  The  Convention  of  Berne  of  October 
14,  1890,  provides  for  the  establishment  of  a  free 
Tribunal  of  Arbitration^  to  which  the  German  Dele- 
gation, at  the  very  first  Conference  in  1S78,  wanted 
to  confide  most  important  duties  and  attribut-es. 
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"The  establishment  of  the  permanent  Tribunal  of  chapter  v 
Arbitration  presents  no  insurmountable  difficulties, 
and  it  may  easily  be  the  most  important  factor  in  the 
international  ])rableni  before  the  Conference  of  The 
Hague.  The  difficulties  wliich  the  magnanimous 
views  and  wislies  of  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of 
Russia  encountered  in  other  res}>ects  are  one  more 
reason  for  us  to  turn  our  attention  to  the  organiza- 
tion of  Mediation  and  Arbitration.  It  is  necessary 
to  develop  and  consolidate  the  organic  interests  of 
peace.  It  is  upon  this  subject  that  general  attention 
ill  all  countries  has  been  directed  \a)  this  Conference, 
with  hopes  which  cannot  be  disappointed  without 
great  and  serious  damage.  The  propositions  whicli 
we  shall  formulate  and  upon  which  we  hope  to 
harmonize  the  States  here  represented  will  no 
doubt  be  modest*  The  future  will  develop  and  en- Looking  to 
large  those  features  of  our  work  capable  of  such 
enlargement  for  the  good  of  all  peoples  and  for  the 
progress  of  humanity,  iVs  for  the  delegates  at  this 
Conference,  it  will  no  doubt  be  one  of  the  greatest 
Bources  of  happiness  in  their  life,  to  have  cooperated 
in  the  accumplislunent  of  this  grand  result  —  the 
fraternal  rapprochement  of  peoples  and  the  stability 
of  general  peace." 

After  this  general  introduction,  M.  Descamps  stated  Su;;Kt5aor(a 
that  according  to  Ills  vlew.s  ime  of  the  most  atlvan- 
tageous  features  of  the  permaneut  tribunal  of  arbi- 
tration would  be  this,  that  the  members  designated 
by  the  different  States  could  meet,  say  every  three 
months.     They  would  elect  a  President  who  should 
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be  re-eligible,  and  they  would  have  the  function  of 
appointing  from  among  their  luitnber  a  bench  to  sit 
in  vacation.  This  would  help  the  disposition  of 
States  who  wanted  to  l»ave  recourse  to  the  Tribunal 
on  matters  which  might  not  seem  to  have  sufficient 
importance  to  warrant  a  meeting  of  the  entire  court. 
To  liis  view  this  simplification  would  present  many 
advantages,  by  avoidhig  the  neeessity  of  couf^tituting 
for  each  case  a  complicated  and  costly  mechanlsn^ 
and  by  such  an  arrangement  the  Peace  Conference 
would  have  constituted  a  Court  which  would  really 
be  permanent,  in  place  of  a  simple  international 
tribunal.  He  expressed  the  ardent  liope  that  these 
conclusions  would  be  approved,  especially  by  the 
delegates  from  England,  Russia,  and  the  United 
States. 

The  particular  suggestions  of  M*  Descampa  were 
not  pressed,  and  the  idea^^of  having  a  President  of 
the  entire  proposed  court  was  found  to  be  absolutely 
unacceptable  to  fst^veral  of  the  continental  Powers. 
The  very  questions  of  rank  and  precedence  which  tlie 
existence  of  such  an  exalted  functionary  might  raise, 
were  found  to  be  by  no  means  trifling.  And  it  was 
felt  that  \vlLatever  advantages  miglit  accrue  from 
such  an  empliasizing  of  the  idea  of  permanence,  they 
nevertheless  seemed  to  be  more  than  cuuuterbalunced 
by  the  corresponding  embarrassments. 

Tlie  critical  moment  of  the  discussion  had  now 
tii*'aiBcu(isioM.^i'^i^'*'d»  wlien  Professor  Zorn,  on  hclialf  of  the  Ger- 
man Empire,  took  tlie  Hoor  for  the  purpo,se  of  opjios- 
ing  the    idea  of  a  permanent  tribunal.     His  speech 
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was   a   model   of    diplomatic   tact,  being  animated  cbapt^rv 
throughout  by   the   most   conciliatory  spirit   and   a 
lofty  idealism. 

Professor  Zorn  stated  that  \\k'.  had  listened  with si^-m"'' ff 
the  greatest  attention  and  with  profound  emotion  tozom. 
the  preceding  declarations.  He  recognized  to  the 
fullest  extent  the  solemnity  of  this  hour,  when  the 
representatives  of  the  greatest  civilized  Powers  were 
called  \ipon  to  pronounce  judgment  upon  one  of  the 
gravest  problems  whicli  could  he  pmsentcd  to  them, 
and  he  desired  to  express  the  sincere  hope  that  the 
day  would  come  when  the  noble  wish  of  the  Czar 
might  be  accomplished  in  its  entirety,  and  Avhen 
conflicts  between  States*  might  be  regulated,  at  least 
in  the  great  majority  of  casea,  by  a  permanent  inter- 
national court.  At  the  same  time,  he  added  that, 
while  lie  personally  was  animated  hy  this  wish  <and 
hope,  it  was  not  possible  for  him  to  give  way  to 
illusions ;  and  this  was,  no  doubt,  the  attitude  of  his 
Government. 

The  German  G<ivernment  considered  it  necessary  objeeiions  of' 
to  empha.size  the  fact  that  tlie  pr(jpo.sition  now  pro-</(^vanimeDt 
posed  and  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  this  Coni-^'^^^'*^""5^' 
mittee  was  an  innovation  of  a  most  radical  character, 
and  while  it  was  a  most  getieruus  project,  it  could 
not  be  realized  without  hearing  with   it  great  risks 
and  even  great  dangers  which  it  was  simple  prudence 
to   recognixe.     He  asked  whether  it   would  not   be 
better   to  await,  upon  a   subject  of   sucli  profound 
importance*  the  results  of  greater  preliininary  ex)ie- 
rieuce,  for  in  a  word  he  declared  that  in  the  opinion 
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nent International  Tribunal  was  at  least  premature. 
If  the  experience  of  occasional  tribunals  proved 
successfulj  anil  if  they  realized  the  hopes  reposed  in 
them,  the  German  Government  would  not  hesitate 
to  cooperate  to  that  endj  and  would  now  accept  the 
experiment  of  arbitration  having  far  greater  scope 
than  anything  wliicli  had  been  in  practice  np  to  this 
day ;  but  it  could  not  possibly  agree  to  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  jjernianent  Trlbmial  before  having  the 
preliminary  benefit  of  satisfactory  experience  with 
occasional  arbitrations.  *^  In  this  situation,"  said 
Professor  Zorn,  "  notwithstanding  my  intense  desire 
to  assist  with  all  my  might  in  bringing  tlie  work  of 
Motion  to  this  Committee  to  a  successful  conclusion,  I  regret 
iirovisiou.  to  be  compelled  to  move  that  Article  13  of  the  origi- 
nal Russian  project  be  made  the  basis  of  further 
discussion  instead  of  the  plans  for  the  permanent 
Tribunal,  inasmuch  as  this  Article  accurately  repre- 
sents the  views  of  the  Imperial  German  Government 
upon  the  subject." 

Article  13  of  the  original  Russian  project  was  as 
follows:  ''With  a  view  to  facilitating  recourse  to 
arbitration^  and  the  successful  application  of  the 
principle,  the  Signatory  Powers  have  agreed  to  set 
forth  by  common  accord  for  cases  of  international 
arbitration,  the  fundamental  principles  whicli  should 
he  followed  in  the  establishment  of  the  arbitration 
tribunal,  and  the  rules  of  procedure  which  should  be 
followed  during  tlie  course  of  the  litigation,  up  to  the 
rendering  of  the  arbitral  decision.     The  application 
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of  these  fundamental  principles,  as  well   a.s  of   the  chapter  v 
arbitral  procedure  referred  to  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
present  article,  may  he  modified  by  virtue  of  a  special 
agreement  between   the   States   having  recourse    to 
arbitration." 

The  motion  made  on  behalf  of  the  German  Em- 
pire being  preliminary  in  character,  was  immediately 
taken  up  and  the  Chairman  briefly  opened  the  dis- 
cussion on  the  subject. 

M-  Asser  of  the  Netherlands  recognized  that  ItspeeLhAf 
would  certainly  be  useful  to  have  experience*  but  "^"'^ 
according  to  him  this  experience  had  already  been 
had,  in  the  occasional  arbitrations  whicli  had  hereto- 
fore occurred.  What  was  left  to  try  was  precisely 
the  plans  now  proposed,  for  they  all  implied  the 
establishment  of  a  court  which  should  be  entirely 
voluntary.  It  seemed  to  him  that  the  conclusion 
whicli  Professor  Zijrn  had  arrived  at  need  not  be 
quite  so  absolute,  and  that  without  receding  from  the 
opinion  which  he  had  just  stated,  in  a  manner  which 
had  deeply  impressed  the  Committee,  he  might  still 
postpone  further  opposing  the  establishment  of  the 
permanent  tribunal  of  arbitration,  and  might  consent 
to  look  upon  it,  according  to  the  expression  of  Count 
Nigra,  as  a  *'  temporary  permanent  tribunal.'" 

Professor  Zorn  was  not  unmindful  of  the  validity  Reply  of 
of  M.  Asser's  argument,  but  he  raised  another  objec- ^o^*]^"**' 
tion.    There  was  obviously  a  great  difiference  between 
an  occasional  arbitration,  and  the  institution  of  a  tri- 
bunal permanently  cliarged  with  exercising  the  role 
of  an  arbitrator  according  to  a  code  of  procedure  and 
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German  Delegate  wished  to  rejiiind  the  Committee 
that  the  Russian  Government  had  modified  M'a  first 
project.  The  German  Government  had  accepted  the 
original  Rnasian  project  and  no  other,  a^  the  basis 
of  the  work  of  the  Conference,  lie  conld  therefore 
not  to-day  accept  tliis  experitiiental  establishment  of 
a  permanent  tribunal,  even  provisiotially  :  first,  be- 
eaiiwe  .such  an  estabUshment  IkuI  not,  according  to 
his  view^  been  foreshadowed  in  the  initial  programme 
of  the  Russian  Government;  and  secondly,  because 
practically  it,  was  very  probable  that  a  provisional 
permanent  tribunal  would  not  be  long  in  beoonmig 
definitely  and  actually  jwrmanent.  Under  these 
circumstances  the  German  Delegate  insisted  upon 
his  motion, 
Spowhof  Count  Nigra  of  Italy  a|>pealed  directly  to  the  spirit 

CoantNigrii.  ^j  conciUutiuu  wliich  the  German -Delegate  had  m 
clearly  shown,  and  in  a  brief  speech  of  great  force 
and  beauty  he  called  attention  to  the  consequences 
of  a  net^ative  decision,  upon  a  question  which  intei*^ 
esLed  all  civilized  Inmianity  to  so  great  a  th^gree. 
The  hopes  and  aspirations  with  whieli  public  opinion 
\va»  waithig  for  the  results  of  our  labors  had  become 
so  great  that  it  would  be  positively  dangerous  to  dis- 
appoint tlu^m  entirely,  by  rejecting  the  idea  of  a  pei^ 
manent  triljiniaK  If  to  all  these  aspirations  the 
Conference  returned  a  curt  mm  possianus^^  the  dis- 
satisfaction and  disappointment  would  be  tre- 
mendous. In  such  a  case  the  Conference  would 
incur   most    grave    responsibilities    before    history. 
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before  the  people*^  represented  bere^  and  before  the  chapter  v 
Emperor   of   Russia,      In   conchision    Count    Nigra 
earnestly    requested    the    German     Delegate    not    to 
refuse  categorically  to  go  on  with  the  discussion,  but 
to  refer  the  question  once  more  to  his  Government, 

Professor  Zorn  responded  that  he  recognized  the  Prtiviai-iticii 
force    of    Count    Nigra*s    reninrks   to   their   fullest  trJ't^J^tmrn*" 
extent*  and  that  he  \vaulf]  therefore  not  abfitain  f roni  ^fj^'^''^"'^*" 
cooperating  further  with  the  work  of  tlie  Conunittee 
in  the  direction  of  the  permanent  trihunal,  although 
it  must  be  clearly  understood  that  he  could  by  no 
means  bind  his  Government. 

Thi-s  declaration  of  Professor  Zorn  was  entered 
upon  the  minutes^  it  being  well  understood  that  it 
reserved  his  entire  liberty  of  action  and  ultimate 
decision* 

M.  de  Martens  made  the  following  statement  on  statement  by 
behalf  of  Russia:  *^  When  the  Russian  GovLTument ^liirteug. 
formulated  its  first  proposals  amcerning  arbitration, 
it  doubtless  had  in  view  the  general  outlines  of  the 
project  which  was  distributed,  but  this  project  was 
nothing  but  an  outline,  and  necessarily  required  many 
amendments  and  additions,  and  some  of  these  had 
now  been  presented  on  behalf  of  the  Russian  Gov- 
ernment." He  had  always  thought,  without  going 
into  the  details  of  the  question,  that  this  was  the 
time  and  place  to  provide  for  the  procedure  and  for 
the  establishment  of  arbitral  tribunals,  always  giving 
to  the  Powers  in  litigation  complete  liberty  in  choice 
of  arbitrators.  The  Russian  Government  considered 
that  its  duty  was  complete  when  it  suggested  to  the 
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Powers  the  result  of  its  reflections  without  wishing 
to  impose  its  opinion  upon  any  one.  There  were 
provisions  in  all  of  the  projects  under  discussion 
which  naturally  would  give  rise  to  the  fears  ex- 
pressed hy  Professor  Zarn,  but  these  were  misunder- 
standings which  it  ought  to  be  easy  to  dispose  of 
during  the  discussion  which  was  sure  to  arise. 
Might  it  not  be  possible,  for  example,  to  adopt  at  the 
head  of  all  the  provisions  about  the  permanent 
tribunal  an  article  recognizing  the  absolute  liberty  of 
the  parties  iu  Utigation  to  make  their  owii  free 
choice.     It  might  be  expressed  as  follows  :- — 

*'  In  the  case  of  a  conflict  between  the  signatory 
or  adhering  Powers  they  shall  decide  whether  the 
controversy  is  of  a  nature  to  be  brought  before  a 
tribunal  of  arbitration,  constituted  according  to  the 
following  Articles,  or  whether  it  is  to  be  decided  by 
an  arbitrator  or  a  special  tribunal  of  arbitration." 

The  Chairman  thought  that  as  the  Committee  were 
agreed  in  declaring  that  the  }Xirmanent  tribunal  of 
arbitration  should  not  be  oldigntttry  upon  any  one, 
and  as  we  were  all  in  accord  upon  this  principle,  it 
might  be  best  to  reserve  tlie  question  as  to  whether 
it  .should  be  expressed  in  a  preliminary  article  or 
otherw^ise.  The  Committee  being  of  the  same 
opinion  as  the  Chairman  upon  this  point,  M,  Odier 
of  Switzerland  wished  to  adhere  expressly  to  the 
declarations  previously  made  by  M,  Descamps  and 
Count  Nigra  in  favor  of  the  establishment  of  the 
permanent  tribunal  of  arbitration.  There  had  arisen 
in  the  w^orld  inore  than  a  hope  —  it  was  an  expecta- 
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tion  —  and  public  opinion  was  convinced,  especially  cij»pt©rv 
on  the  question  of  arbitratiooj  that  important  results 
would  come  from  this  Conference.  It  was  not  jkjs- 
sible  to  deny  that  practically  we  liad  it  in  our  power 
to  take  at  this  moment  a  new  and  decisive  step  for- 
ward, in  the  road  of  general  hiunan  progress.  If  we 
recoU  or  reduce  to  insignificant  limits  the  innova^ 
tions  wliich  every  one  expects  from  us,  we  would 
cause  a  universal  disappointment  of  which  tlie  re- 
sponsibility would  rest  forever  upon  us  and  upon  onr 
Governments.  Tlie  one  important  innovation  which 
we  can  present  to  humanity  at  large  is  the  establish- 
ment of  a  permanent  institution  which  will  always 
be  in  evidence  before  the  eyes  of  the  world,  a  tangi- 
ble result,  so  to  speak,  of  the  progress  wliich  had 
been  made.  While  recognizing  the  force  of  the 
objections  raised  on  behalf  of  Germany,  M.  Odier, 
therefore,  cordially  joined  in  the  wish  expressed  by 
Count  Nigra  that  the  German  Delegate  would  once 
more  refer  the  question  to  his  Government. 

Professor  Lammaach  of  Austria-Hungary  also  speech  or 
wished  to  express  his  opinion  and  his  reserves.  {^^^!^i, 
Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  circular  of 
Count  Mouravieff  had  made  no  mention  whatever 
as  to  the  possibility  of  the  establishment  of  the 
permanent  tribunal,  he  had  not  opposed  the  accept- 
ance by  the  Committee  of  the  project  of  Lord 
Pauncefote  as  the  basis  of  the  discussion,  but  he 
was  not  empowered  to  act  so  far  as  to  declare  that 
Austria-Hungary  was  ready  to  indorse  the  establish- 
ment   of    a    permanent    tribunal.       This    institution 
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might,  indeed,  be  established  in  many  ways,  some 
of  wliieli  might  be  objectionaVjle,  according  to  the 
further  decisions  of  the  Conference.  Professor  Lam- 
masch  concluded  by  saying  that  he  at-cepted  the 
project  of  Lord  Pauncefote  as  the  basis  of  the 
discussion^  In  order  not  to  delay  or  hinder  the  very 
important  work  of  the  Committee,  and  that  he  was 
ready  to  take  part  in  the  discussion  with  ail  possible 
good  will,  but  under  the  express  reserve  that  his 
participation  in  the  debate  could  have  no  other  char- 
acter than  that  of  a  preliminary  examination  of  the 
question,  and  that  it  could  not  for  the  present  in  any 
way  commit  his  Government,  This  discussion  and 
reserve  of  Professor  Lammasch  was  duly  entered 
upon  the  minutes. 

Mr.  IIoUs,  on  behalf  of  tlie  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica,  made  a  declaration,  of  which  the  following  13  a 
summary :  — 

'^  I  have  listened  with  the  greatest  attention  to  the 
important  exchange  of  opinion  which  has  just  taken 
place  between  the  representatives  of  different  great 
European  States.  It  has  seemed  proper  to  me,  repre- 
senting, as  it  were,  a  new  Power,  that  precedence  in 
the  discussion  should  naturally  be  given  to  the  dele- 
gates of  the  ohler  countries.  This  is  the  first  occa- 
sion upon  which  the  United  States  of  America  takes 
part  under  circumstances  so  momentous  in  the  delib- 
erations  of  the  Stites  of  Europe,  an<l  having  heard, 
witJi  profounil  interest,  tlie  views  of  the  Great  Euro- 
pean Po\v<M's,  I  consider  It  uiy  duty  to  my  Govern- 
ment, as  well  as  to  the  Commlttecj  to  express  upon 
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this  important  subject  the  views  of  the  Government  Chapter  v 
of  the  United  States  with  the  utmost  frankness,     I 
join  most   sincerely  and    cordially    in   the    requests 
which  have  been  addressed  to   the  liouonible  dele- 
gate of  the  German  Empire. 

"  In  no  part  of  the  world  has  public  opinion  so 
clearly  and  uimiistakably  expressed  its  adherence 
to  the  noble  sentimt^its  of  HLs  Majesty  the  Em- 
[>eror  of  Russia,  whL^h  have  led  to  tlie  calling  of 
this  Conference^  as  in  America,  both  North  and 
Soutli,  Nowhere  do  more  sincere  wishes,  hopes, 
and  prayers  ascend  to  heaven  for  the  success  of 
this  Conference.  The  Commission  of  the  United 
States  of  America  has  received  hnudreds  of  expres- 
sions of  sympathy  and  support^  not  only  from  the 
United  States,  but  from  the  entire  American  Conti- 
nent, and  these  mamfestations  come,  not  only  from 
individuals,  but  from  secular  organizations  of  the 
highest  standing  and  the  widest  influence  and  from 
great  and  powerful  churches  —  some  of  them  repre- 
senting millions  of  members.  In  consequence  we, 
the  members  of  this  CoiLference,  are  bound,  so  to 
speak,  by  a  most  solemn  moral  obligation,  incurred, 
not  between  the  Governments,  but  l)etween  the 
peoples  of  the  ci\n]izcd  world.  As  it  was  Tuost  fit- 
tingly expressed  in  a  great  national  crisis  of  my 
own  country  by  its  greatest  modern  statesman,  Abra- 
ham Lincoh), '  we  cannot  escape  history.  We,  of  this 
Conference  and  of  this  Comtnittee,  will  be  remem- 
bered in  spite  of  ourselves  —  no  personal  significance 
or   insignificance  can   spare   one  or   another  of   us.' 
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Chapter  V  Let  Vie  ask  the  honorable  members  of  this  Committee 
Speech  pf  Mr,  to  approach  the  question  before  us  in  a  practical 
spirit,  sucli  as  is  generally  attributed  to  us  Ameri- 
cans ;  let  us  observe  the  true  state  of  public  opinion. 
Public  opinion,  all  over  the  world,  is  not  onl}^  eagerly 
hoping  for  our  success,  but  it  should  be  added  that 
it  has  become  imeasy  and  anxious  about  it.  The 
powers  of  unrest  and  discord  are  even  now  exulting 
over  what  they  hope  will  prove  to  be  our  ignominious 
failure. 

**  On  the  other  hand,  the  fear  is  abroad^  most 
unmistakably,  even  among  our  friends  and  well- 
wishers,  that  by  reason  of  conflicting  interests  of  a 
political  nature,  or  for  other  causes  whicli  cannot  be 
discussed  openly,  the  results  of  this  Conference  may 
turn  out  to  be  purely  platonic,  inadequate^  unsatis- 
factory, perhaps  even  farcical;  and,  moreover,  it 
should  be  clearly  recognized  and  remeniljered  that 
public  anxiety  on  this  point  is  based  upon  recent 
experience  in  a  case  presenting  many  analogies  to 
tlie  situation  before  us.  A  Conference  was  called 
not  many  years  ago  upon  the  noble  and  generous 
initiative  of  His  Majesty  the  German  Euiperor, 
upon  a  subject  profoundly  interesting  to  mankind; 
namely^  the  proper  protection  of  the  interests  of 
labor,  and  it  met  at  Berlin,  having  a  most  distin- 
guished and  representative  membership;  but  what 
was  the  result  ?  Resolutions  of  a  purely  academic 
character  were  adopted,  and  that  Conference  is 
even  now  almost  forgotten. 

•*  Civilized,  educated,  progressive   public  opinion, 
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which  ia  beyond  all  question  the  most  potent  and  chapter  v 
the  one  irresistible  moral  Lafluence  in  the  world  to-day 
—  remembering  former  failures  —  will  not  pardon  us 
if  we  offer  it  a  new  acute  rebuff,  and  the  very  hopes 
which  are  now  concentrated  upon  us  and  our  work 
will  be  the  measure  of  the  disappointment  whirh 
would  follow  our  failure.  Moreover,  tlie  establishment 
of  a  permanent  Internation.-il  Court  is  tlie  one  great  suc- 
cess which  is  hoped  for,  not  only  as  being  brilliant 
and  striking^  but  also  as  being  attainable,  —  in  fact, 
within  our  very  grasp.  Without  doubt  the  honorablo 
delegate  from  tbe  German  Empire  is  correct,  when 
he  regards  even  the  Russian  project  as  a  decided  step 
in  advance  over  the  present  condition  of  affairs  as 
regards  arbitration^  but  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  practical  man — the  point  of  view  of  efficient 
and  critical  public  opinion  all  over  the  world  —  I 
venture  to  say  most  emphatically  that  we  shall  have 
done  nothing  whatever  if  we  separate  without  having 
established  a  permanent  tribunal  of  arbitration." 

This   closed    the    preliminary  discussion,  and    the 
Committee  thereupon  proceeded  to  the  adoption  of 
the  following  Articles  —  the  cordial  adherence  of  the 
German  Empire  having  been  subsequently  obtained  sabacquent 
and  announced  to  the  Committee  at  a  later  JDeeting^^jJJ^^'^J^^,^^,^ 
by  Professor  Zorn,  who  stated  that  his  Government ^'"^^^y- 
"  fully  recognized  the  importance  and  the  grandeur 
of  the  new  institution.*' 


Article  20.    Witli  the  object  of  facilitating  anAcnupt  toiw? 
immediate  recourse  to  arbitration  for  international  °'^°'^^^- 
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cbspierv  clifEereiices  which  could  not  be  settled  by  diplomatic 
iiietliods,  the  Signatory  Powt^rs  iin<lertake  to  organize 
a  permanent  Court  of  Arbitration  accessible  at  all 
times,  and  acting,  unless  otherwise  stipulated  by  the 
parties,  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  procedure 
iuclutled  in  the  present  Convention. 

riuriadiction.  Arti^le  2L  TLc  permanent  court  shall  have 
jurisdiction  of  all  cases  of  arbitration,  unless  there 
shall  be  an  agreement  between  the  parties  for  the 
establishment  of  a  special  tribunaL 

The  proposition  of  Count  de  Macedo  of  Portugal 
to  indicate  in  the  body  of  this  Article  a  preference  on 
the  part  of  the  Signatory  Powers  for  recourse  to  the 
permanent  tribunal,  was  not  adopted,  for  the  reason 
that  it  appeared  to  the  Committee,  and  subsequently 
to  the  Conference.,  that  auch  preference  was  suffi- 
ciently indicated  by  the  very  fact  of  the  establishment 
of  the  pennanent  tribunal,  and  the  desire  to  avoid 
everything  whicli  could  by  any  possibility  be  regarded 
as  limiting,  even  by  suggestion,  the  entire  liberty  of 
the  Powers. 

Enreauanri  AuTiCLE  22.  An  international  Bureau  shall  be 
re.:ordumce.  established  at  The  Hague,  and  shall  serve  as  the 
record  office  for  the  Court.  This  Bureau  shall  be  the 
medium  of  all  communications  relating  to  the  Court. 
It  sliall  have  the  custody  of  the  archives,  and  sliall 
tronduct  all  the  administrative  business.  The  Signa- 
tory Powers  agree  to  furnisli  the  Bureau  at  The 
Jlugvie  \k\x\\  a  certified  copy  of  every  agreement  of 
arbjtrutinn  arrived  at  between  them,  and  of  any 
award  therein  rendei^d  by  a  special  trilnmah  They 
also  undertake  to  furnish  the  Bureau  with  the  laws, 
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rules,  and  documents,  eventually  declaring  the  execu- chapter  v 
tioii  of  the  judgments  rendered  by  tlic  Cuiirt. 

The  United  States  of  America  endeavored  to  addPuNk-atmnDf 

.  t     ^  ,  '      ■%  ,      ^  ^  .     .  .  11-*  JcKTUDM^nta. 

to  this  Article  a  provision  looking  to  the  publication 
of  documents  and  records,  and  requiring  the  Bureau 
to  furnish  any  one  paying  tlie  cost  o£  transcription 
and  certitication,  with  didy  authenticated  copies  of 
any  papers  filed  in  the  record  oftice.  The  Coniniittee 
was  of  the  o]nnion  tliat  such  a  rule  iniirjit  conceivably 
interfere  with  the  rights  and  interests  of  litigating 
PowerSt  e.specially  if  no  restriction  were  adopted 
regarding  the  time  of  making  tlie  application  for 
siicli  copies.  It  was  thought  best  to  leave  this 
question  to  the  regulation  of  the  Bureau  itself  and 
the  council  of  administration,  in  tlie  hope  that  every 
possiiile  facility  would  be  given,  in  the  interests  of 
the  development  of  the  science  of  international  law, 
to  the  free  publication  of  all  <locvnnents  connected 
with  litigations  before  the  court  which  may  be  of 
scientific  or  general  mterest. 


Article  23.   Within  three  months  following  the  Appointment 
ratification  of  the  j^tresent  actj  each  Signatory  i^L)wer^jjjJ^^^J"'^' 
shall  select  not  more  tlian  four  persons,  of  recognized  judRus. 
competence  in  questions  of  international  law,  enjoy- 
ing the  highest  moral   reputation,  and  disposed   to 
accept  the  duties  of  arbitrators.     The  persons  thus 
selected  shall  be  enrolled  as  inenibcrs  of  the  Court, 
upon  a  list  wliich  shall  be  coiruiiuiiicated  by  the   Bu- 
reau to  all  the  Signatory  Powers.     Any  alteration 
in  the  list   of    arbitrators   shall    be   brought    to    the 
knowledge  of  the  Signatory  Powers  by  the  Bnreau- 
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Chapter  V  Two  Of  morc  Powevs  may  unite  in  the  selection  of 
one  or  more  members  of  the  Court.  The  same  per- 
son may  be  selected  by  different  Powers,  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Canrt  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of  six 
years,  and  their  appointment  may  be  renewed.  In 
case  of  the  death  or  resignation  of  a  member  of  the 
Court  Ins  place  shall  be  filled  in  accordance  with  the 
method  of  his  appointment. 


According  to  the  American  plan,  each  Signatory 
Power  was  to  appoint  one  member  of  the  permanent 
tribmuih  In  the  English  proposal  this  uuniber  was 
made  two,  but  the  Committee  on  Arbitration,  on 
motion  of  Professor  Zorn  on  behalf  of  the  German 
Emphre,  adopted  the  present  provision,  *^  not  more 
than  foiu*."  The  reason  for  this  amendment  was 
given  on  behalf  of  the  German  Empire  as  being  the 
desirability  of  leaving  the  Court  composed  not  wolely 
of  international  lawyers  or  jurists.  As  the  Article 
stands  a  Government  may,  if  it  deems  it  advisable, 
appoint  a  military,  scientificj  or  geographical  expert, 
as  well  as  a  member  of  the  legal  profession,  the  only 
qualification  being  ihat  each  appointee  shall  be  of 
recognized  competence  in  questions  of  internatioTial 
law  and  enjoy  the  highest  moral  reputation,  as  well 
as  be  disposed  to  accept  the  duties  of  arbitrator. 
AF4'i*ptaiiL't.  ofThe  latter  fjualitication  is  of  particular  importance. 
It  13  to  be  supposed  that  each  State  wmII  select  men 
of  the  highest  professional  staniling  for  these  posi- 
tions»  and  the  question  of  paynientj  except  wlien 
actually  sitting  on  a  particular  bench  of  arbitration, 
is  left  entirely  to  the  States  themselvea.     The  obliga- 
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tion  of  each  appointee  to  accept  the  duty  of  arbitrar  chapter  v 
tor,  without  regard  to  his  personal  convenience  or 
the  possible  coinpfirative  insignificance  of  the  ques- 
tions involved^  i^  absolute.  Under  this  convention 
the  higlieiit  professional  talent  of  each  civilized  coun- 
try is  meant  to  be  put  at  the  disposal  of  every 
country  in  the  world,  large  or  small,  ricli  or  poor, 
for  the  settlement  of  ijiternational  diifercnces.  In 
the  beguiniugj  and  while  the  charm  of  novelty  lasts, 
it  iy  not  likely  that  any  arbitrator  selected  will 
refuse  to  act  upon  any  question  properly  before  the 
Conrt.  If,  however,  the  tribunal  shall  prove  to  be  as 
suecessfid  aw  its  pruuioters  liope,  a  large  luniiber  of 
questions  of  minor  or  technical  interest  may  very 
likely  be  brought  before  it  hereafter,  and  it  should  be 
clearly  understood  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  Com- 
mittee an  arbitrator  will  have  no  more  right  to  select 
only  important  or  interesting  cases  upon  which  to  sit 
than  a  member  of  a  jury  panel  in  an  ordinary  Courts 
Under  theKC  circumstances  the  readiness  of  a  member 
of  the  tribunal  to  leave  what  might  very  likely  be 
a  lucrative  practice  or  employment  at  home,  for  the 
purpose  of  indefinite  service  at  The  Hague,  should 
certainly  be  an  element  in  the  agreement  between 
such  arbitrator  and  the  Government  appointing  him^ 
on  the  suljject  of  bin  compensation. 

The   American   plan   for  the  permanent   internarAppointmeni 
tional  Court  of  iVi'bitration  provided  for  the  appoint- cL'^in^SS* 
ment  of  judges  by  the  members  of  the  highest  court  ^^^^^^^J^**^- 
in  each  of  the  Signatory  States.     This  feature,  which 
undoubtedly  commends  itself  at  first  blush  moie  than 
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choptcfV  any  otlier  to  the  public  opinion  of  America,  was 
Appointment  found  to  be  entirely  iiii]vrMetieable,  as  well  as  abso 
Cottrt  in  each  lutely  Unacceptable  to  the  Continental  Powers. 
Htat.rpj^ct^.  There  ia  no  highest  Court  for  the  entire  Empire 
of  Austriii-Hnngaryj  and  the  peculiar  relations  be- 
tween tlie  different  parts  of  that  Empire  are  not 
calctilated  to  make  joint  action  by  the  two  highest 
Courts  practicable  or  desirable.  In  Russia  tbe  high- 
est Court  consists  of  a  senate  of  one  hundred  mem- 
bers, whose  cooperation  in  the  matter  of  appohitments 
would  contradict  all  national  traditions.  J^innlar  ob- 
jections, ba.sed,  however,  entirely  upon  the  antici- 
pated actual  workings  of  the  scheme,  were  raised 
by  many  members  of  the  Conference.  The  Ameri- 
can representative  on  the  Comiie  iF Exavien  there- 
upon proposed  ttie  amendment  in  a  perini&isive  form, 
to  Mie  effect  that  It  should  apply  wherever  practicable 
or  wlierever  the  circumstances  permitted.  But  even 
this  plan  was  emphatically  negatived,  the  only  vote  in 
its  favor  being  that  of  tlie  United  tStates  of  America. 
The  British  Delegate,  Lord  Pauncefote,  abstained  from 
voting,  explaining  that  while  lie  favored  the  idea  In 
the  abstract,  he  was  convinced  that  it  was  impossible 
of  application  in  Continental  countries.  During  the 
discussion  one  representative  after  another  of  the 
States  having  members  on  the  ComUi  trExamen 
announced  that  the  idea  had  been  suggested  to  his 
Government,  but  that  it  had  been  received  with  ijosi- 
tive  dijsfavor,  not  only  because  of  its  a]le,^ed  imprac- 
ticabdity,  but  as  being,  according  to  Continental  ideas, 
vicioiis  in  principle.     The  organiziUion  of  the  ('ourts 
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in  nearly  all  Contiuental  countrioH  is  based  upon  thecbapterv 
traditions  of  Roman  jurLspnuleiice,  and  these  du  not 
favor  any  action  on  the  piirt  of  a  judicial  tribunal 
having  reference  to  the  selection  of  a  man  or  men 
for  any  particular  purpose,  even  if  the  latter  be 
judicial  in  its  nature.  Furthermore,  in  aeveral  large 
European  States,  notably  Germanyj  the  rules  govern- 
ing the  practice  of  the  law  are  such  as  to  prevent 
the  members  of  the  ln*^he,st  Court  from  having  any 
direct  knowledge  of  tlie  ability  or  reputation  of  many 
of  the  most  noted  judges  and  lawyers  in  the  country, 
since  practice  before  the  highest  Court  is  restricted  to 
residents  of  the  city  of  itn  location  and  to  members 
of  ita  particular  bar.  Under  these  circumstances 
the  members  of  these  particular  Courts  are  not,  like 
the  justices  of  the  American  Supreme  Court  or  the 
members  of  the  Privy  Council  of  Great  Kritain,  t!ie 
best  possible  advisers,  with  reference  to  the  selection 
of  a  creditable  representative  upon  the  great  tribu- 
nal, and  it  was  even  stated  that  they  were,  in  many 
countries^  about  the  last  authority  to  whom  the 
appointing  power  would  he  likely  to  turn  with  suc- 
cess for  such  advice  and  cooperation.  Out  of  courte- 
ous regard  for  the  United  States,  and  in  order  to 
recot^nize  the  fundamental  idea  upon  which  tliis  pro- 
posal was  baaed,  tlie  Comife  (FExftmru  directed  its 
reporter  to  emphasize  in  the  otKcial  report  tlic  impor- 
tance of  a  complete  disregard  of  all  political  consider- 
ations in  the  choice  of  members  of  the  Court.  The 
American  representative  cordially  acquiesced  in  this 
decision. 
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Article  24.  Whenever  the  Signatory  Powers  wish 
to  liave  recourse  to  the  permanent  Court  for  the  set- 
tlement of  a  difference  that  has  arisen  between  them, 
the  arbitratorK  selected  to  constitute  the  Tribunal 
wliich  tfliall  have  jurisdiction  to  determine  such  dif- 
ference, shall  be  chosen  from  the  giineral  list  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Court.  If  such  arbitral  tribunal  be  not 
constituted  ]fy  the  special  agreeiuent  of  tlie  parties, 
it  shall  be  formed  in  the  following  manner :  Each 
part}'  shall  name  two  arbitrators,  and  these  together 
shall  choose  an  umpire.  If  the  votes  sliall  be  equal, 
the  choice  of  the  umpire  shall  be  intrusted  to  a  third 
Power  selected  by  the  parties  by  common  accord.  If 
an  agreement  is  not  arrived  at  on  this  .sLii>jeet,  each 
party  shall  select  a  different  Powers  and  the  choice 
of  the  umpire  shall  be  made  by  the  united  action  of  the 
Powers  thus  selected.  The  Triliunal  being"  thus  con- 
stitutedj  the  parties  shall  commnnieatc  to  the  Bureau 
their  decision  to  have  recourse  to  the  Court,  and  the 
names  of  the  arbitrators.  The  Tribunal  of  arbitration 
shall  meet  at  the  time  Gxtid  by  the  parties.  The 
members  of  the  Com't,  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duties,  and  outside  of  their  own  country,  shall  enjoy 
diplomatic  privileges  and  inununities. 


It  is  believed  that  this  Article  will  be  found  to  pro- 
vide for  every  possible  eventuality  in  any  actual  dis- 
pute. It  is  quite  probable  that  in  many  cases  the  four 
arbitrators  selected  by  the  parties  may  not  be  able 
to  agree  among  themselves  upon  the  subject  of  the 
umpire.  It  is  also  conceivable  that  the  same  third 
Power  charged  with  the  duty  of  selecting  the  umpire 
would  not  be  agreeable  to  both  litigants*  It  is,  how- 
cver,  hardly  probable  that  two  neutral  Powers,  each 
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selected  in  analogy  to  the  appointment  of  **  seconds  "  Chapter  v 
under  Article  8,  should  not  be  able  to  agree  between 
themselves  upon  a  suitable  arbitrator  or  umpire  for 
any  conceivable  controversy. 

The  chief  delegate  from  Sweden  and  Norway, Tbo choice  of 
Baron  de  Bildt,  proposed  to  provide  expressly  thatsdhj^™'"" 
either  litigating  Power  miglit  object  to  the  choice  of  ;;^'',t"m;^ 
the  umpire,  .selected  even  with  the  aid  of  its  own  *"'^  ^^^'*** 
chosen  arbitrators^  It  was^  however-^  pointed  out  in 
the  debate  by  M,  Asserof  Holland  and  Mr.  Hulls  of 
the  United  States,  that  the  agreement  to  arbitrate  is 
not  com])lete  under  this  Article  imtil  each  party  has 
communicated  ita  willingness  to  arbitrate  to  the 
international  Bureau,  together  with  the  names  of  all 
the  arbitrators  whose  judgment  is  to  l)e  invoked, 
including,  of  course^  the  umpire.  It  follows  that 
the  votes  for  umpho  on  the  part  of  the  arbitra- 
tors first  selected  by  tlic  parties  are  subject  to  the 
ratification  and  approval  of  the  two  Powers  in 
controversy,  inasmuch  as  either  might  decline  to 
communicate  the  name  of  an  oljuoxious  member  of 
the  tribunal  to  the  international  Bureau.  In  other 
wordsj  in  voting  for  the  umpire,  the  arbitrators  first 
selected  act  simply  as  agents  for  the  Government 
which  liaa  selected  then|,  and  the  possibility  of  any 
Power  be^ng  bound  by  the  judgment  of  a  court,  a 
majority  of  whose  membera  might  be  selected  with- 
out the  concurrence  of  each  litigating  Power,  i.s 
carefully  excluded.  Any  different  provision  would 
infringe  upon  national  sovereignty,  and  hence  be 
entirely  inadmissible. 
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These  opinions  were,  on  motion  of  Baron  de  Bildt, 
Rpread  upon  the  minutes  as  autlioritative  interpreta- 
tion.-^ of  the  Article,  so  far  as  his  (Juvernnur'nt  was 
L\jncL4'nt^d.  Chevalier  Descamps  di.sseiited  very  em- 
phatically from  the  views  of  his  colleagues,  holding 
that  tlie  Governments  were  bound  by  the  choice  of 
their  nomiiR^es,  and  tlie  question  was  not  decided  by 
the  Cotntfe  d Examen  as  a  body, 
pipiomfttic  The  exact  extent  of  the  diplomatic  privileges  and 
!mmuDkiir°^  ininumities  to  be  enjoyed  by  members  of  the  Court 
outside  of  their  own  country,  and  also  within  its 
limits,  if  the  tribunal  of  ai'bitration  should  be  con- 
vened there,  has  not  been  fixed  in  detail.  It  was 
i*ecognized  by  the  Committee  that  the  subject  might 
well  be  left  to  the  good  sense  of  the  parties  con- 
cerned, with  the  result  that  satisfactory  rules  of  pro- 
cedure and  precedence  would  no  dtiubt  be  evolved  in 
time.  It  will  no  doubt  tend  to  increa.se  the  dignity 
aud  importance  of  the  Court  itself,  if  its  members 
are  recognized  the  world  over,  and  even  when  not 
selected  to  sit  u]>on  any  particular  bench,  as  bearing 
an  internationjil  or  dij>Iuiiia.tic  cliaracter,  and  liolding, 
as  it  were,  a  particular  trust  in  behalf  of  peace  and 
humanity.  It  would,  however,  defeat  the  very 
object  of  the  Court*  if  any  questions  personal  to  the 
meniber.s  them.stdves  were  permitted  to  assume  the 
(character  of  jierious  international  j>roblems,  even  to 
tlie  extent  wliich  has  been  true  in  the  history  of 
iuternatiunitl  law,  regarding  the  riglits  and  privileges 
ui  urdinary  diplomatic  representatives.  In  this 
respect,  as  in  many  oLhera,  inucli  v\'ill  depend  upon 
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the  precedents  establi-shed  by  the  good  sense  and  tact cimrter  v 
of  the  members  first  appointed* 

Article  25.    The  Court  of  Arbitration  shall  ordi-rifto*  of 
narily  *sit  at  The  Hague,     Except  in  caaes  of  ueoes-**'^^"*' 
sity,  the    place  of   session  .shall  be    changed  by  the 
court  only  with  the  assent  of  the  parties. 

The  expression  in  the  original  treaty  for  the  word 
necessity  is  force  majeure  or  vts  viujor^  which  has 
a  well-recognized  meaning  in  the  Roman  Law.  It 
is  therefore  only  in  cases  of  conipuhsion  by  violence, 
either  of  war,  riot,  or  governmental  action,  that  the 
parties  to  the  controversy  lose  control  of  the  ques- 
tion of  the  seat  of  the  Court  of  Arbitration. 

AitTicLE  26.    The   International   Bureau   at    The  Fac-mties 
Kiigne  is  authoriz(^i  to  j.nt  it^  offices  and  its  staff  ;;|^;;;^^^^'^J»^= 
at    the  disposal   of    the   Signatory  Powers,  for   thest'e-'i^' 
performance  of   the    duties   of  any  special  tribunal ''^*^""*^*" 
ot  arbitration.     The    jm-i8ilif*ti(»n    of  the  permanent Juns^nction 
court  may  be  extended  umler  conditions  prescribed  jjj^'^**""  ""^'^ 
by  its  rules,  to  controversies  existing  between  non- 
Signatory  Powers,  or  between  Signatory  Powers  and 
non-Signatory  Powers,  if  the  parties  agree  to  submit 
to  its  jurisdiction. 


eJiteDdett. 


The  Duty  of  Signatory  Powers,  and  the  Monroe 

Doctrine 

Artecle  27*  The  Signatory  Powers  consider  it 
their  duty*  in  ease  a  serious  dispute  threatens  to  break 
out  between  two  or  more  of  them,  to  remind  these 
latter  that  the  permanent  court  of  arbitration  is  open 
to  them.  Consequently  tliey  declare  that  the  fact 
of  reminding  the  parties  in  eoulroversy  uf  the  pro- 
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visions  of  the  present  conveDtion,  and  the  advice 
given  to  tliem,  in  the  higher  interests  of  peace,  to 
have  recourse  to  the  permanent  court,  can  only  be 
considered  as  an  exercise  of  good  offices. 

This  Article  is  the  particular  contribution  of  the 
French  Delegation  to  the  present  convention,  and  its 
provisions  were  foreshadowed  in  the  statement  read 
to  the  arbitration  coniinittee  by  M.  Bourgeois,  as 
given  on  page  240.  Orighially  the  French  Delega- 
tion favored  a  proviision  coiiferring  upon  the  Bureau 
at  The  Hague  the  particular  duty,  in  the  form  of  a 
mandate  from  every  Signatory  Power,  to  remind  any 
Power,  before  the  outbreak  of  hosttlities^  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  present  convention,  and  to  give  the 
advice,  in  the  superior  interests  of  peace,  to  have 
recourse  to  the  permanent  court  of  arbitration.  It 
was,  however,  pointed  out  in  the  debate  by  M,  de 
Martens,  that  tlie  chief  of  the  international  Bureau 
at  The  Hague  could  hardly  be  regarded  as  enjoying 
any  paHicular  moral  authority^  and  that  a  commiuii- 
cation  from  him*  especially  at  a  time  when  public 
opinion  in  the  States  in  controversy  might  be  excited 
and  ?*ensitive,  would  incur  the  danger  of  being  not 
only  disregarded,  but  resented  or  repelled  with  a 
snub,  bringing  discredit  not  only  upon  the  Bureau, 
but  also  upon  the  Court  and  the  whole  principle  of 
arbitration.  Tbe  Cummittee  adopted  this  view  by  a 
majority  vote,  France,  England,^  and  Switzerland 
favormg  the  original  proposition,  Germany,  Belgium, 
Italy,  Austria,  and  llussla  voting  *'  No/*  and  Holland 
and  the  United  States    abstaining.     The   American 
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representative    refrained    from    voting    against    tte Cbupter  v 
proposition,  because  he  favored  the  principle,  while 
dissenting  from  tho  propo.sed  method  of  its  realisa- 
tion,    il.  Bourgeois  immediately  modified  the  prapo- 
sitioHj  which  was  then  submitted  to  the  vote  of  its 
present    form  and  was    unanimously  approved,    the 
Amorioan  representative  qualifying  his  a]»i)rova]  by 
resej'ving  the  right  to  muke  a  declaration  uii  behalf byna^ 
of  his  Governinent  ragiu^ding  the  traditional  policy  ^"reggQi^ 
of  the  United  States  as  to  purely  Eiir^pean  or  purely  "^*=- 
American  questions,  after  consultation  with  Lis  col- 
leagues. 

According  to  this  Article  every  Signatory  Power 
recognizes  a  new  mternational  obligation,  as  a  duty 
toward  itself  and  every  other  Signatory  Power.  Next 
to  the  establishment  of  the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbi- 
tration this  Article  undoubtedly  marks  the  highest 
achievement  of  the  Conferenco,  for  no  doiibt  the 
establishment  of  the  court  woidd  have  been  incom- 
plete, if  not  nugatory,  without  this  solemn  declara- 
tion, which  is  undoubtedly  "  the  crown  of  the  whole 
work,"  as  it  was  declared  to  be  l>y  one  of  the  Ameri- 
can representatives  in  the  Committee  on  Arbitration. 
At  the  same  time,  there  was  just  one  Power  wliose 
vital  interests  might  be  directly  and  unfavorably 
affected  by  this  Article,  if  adopted  without  (jualifica- 
tion,  and  ttiat  Power  was  the  United  States  of 
Atneriea,  The  declaration,  for  which  Mr.  HoUs 
made  a  reservation  In  the  Cmnite  tV Exmnen,  and 
which  was  afterward  carefully  formulated*  is  for 
the  United  States  of  America  by  no  means  the  least 
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important  part  of  the  entire  convention,  and  reads 
as  follows :  — 

^^  Nothing  contained  in  this  Convention  shall  he  so 
constrned  as  to  require  ike  United  States  of  Ajnej'^ica 
to  depart  from  its  traditional  policy  of  7iot  entering 
upon^  interfcrintj  imlK  or  entangling  itself  in  the 
jwlitical  questions  or  iaierjial  administration  of  any 
foreign  atate^  nor  shall  any  thing  contained  in  the  said 
Convention  he  so  construed  as  to  require  the  relinqnish- 
vnentj  by  the  United.  Stales  of  America,  of  its  traditional 
attitude  toward  purely  American  questio)is.*' 

The  adoption  of  the  treaty  without  any  qualificar 
lion  of  Article  27,  ^vould  undoubtedly  have  irieant, 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  a  complete 
abandonment  of  its  time-honored  policy  known  orig- 
inally as  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  This  is  not  the 
place  to  discuss  the  merits  of  that  policy,  or  the  truth 
and  wisdom  of  that  doctrine.  It  is,  howeverj  a  fact 
that  the  United  States  uf  Atnerica  i.s  determined  more 
lirrnly  than  ever  before  in  its  history,  to  maintain  this 
policy  and  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  in  its  later  approved 
and  extended  form,  carefully  and  energetically.  Not 
even  in  the  siippoacfl  interest  of  universal  peace  would 
tlie  American  people  have  sanctioned  for  one  moment 
an  abandonment  or  the  slightest  infraction  of  a  policy 
which  appeals  to  them  as  being  foundedj  not  only 
upon  legitimate  national  desires  and  requirements, 
but  upon  the  highest  interests  of  peace  and  progress 
throughout  the  world.  To  recognize  the  American 
Continents  as  proper  objects  of  any  kind  of  European 
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expa^nsiotiy  or  interference  c>n  the  part  of  one  or  more  chapter  v 
Powers,  would  nut  proniute  or  innrease  tlie  peace, 
prosperity,  or  Imppiiieas  of  a  single  liumaii  being; 
and  assuming,  in  ever  so  small  a  degree,  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  status  of  so  large  a  part  of  the 
earth's  surface,  it  is  only  fair  that  the  great  peace 
power  of  the  West  slionld  not  be  required  to  interfere 
againtit  its  will  in  any  other  f|iiarrcl-  Nor  ia  any  meri- 
torious interest  in  the  world  unfavorably  affected  by 
tins  attitude  of  the  United  States  —  an  attitude  as- 
sumcd  and  maintained,  not  as  a  challenge,  not  boast- 
full}^  toward  Europe^  nor  patronizingly  toward  its 
sister  States  on  the  American  Continent,  but  simply 
in  pursuance  of  a  wise  and  far-seeing  recognition  of 
obvious  facts  and  their  logical  bearings. 

The  declaration  wa,s  presented  in  the  full  session  The  deoiftr*- 
of  the  Coiderencc  on  July  25,  read  hy  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Conference,  and  unanimously  directed  to 
be  spread  upon  the  minutes,  and  added  to  the  Con- 
vention by  a  reference  opposite  the  signatures  of  the 
American  plenipotentiaries. 

The  importance  of  this  proceeding,  so  far  as  the  its  import 
United  States  of  America  ia  concerned,  will  readily  ''°^' 
be  seen.  Never  b(*fore  that  day  bad  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  been  officially  communi<'ated  to  the  repre- 
sentatives of  all  the  great  Powersj  and  never  before 
was  it  received  with  all  the  consent  implied  by  a 
cordial  acquiescence,  and  the  immediate  and  unani- 
mous adoption  of  the  treaty  uj)on  that  condition. 
An  express  acceptance  or  recognition  was,  of  course, 
impossible,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  decla- 
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ration,  as  presented,  constitutes  a  binding  notice 
upon  every  Power  represented  at  tlie  Conference^ 
forever  estopping  each  one  of  them  from  thereafter 
quoting  the  treaty  to  the  United  States  Government 
in  a  sense  contniry  to  the  declaration  itselL  The 
greatest  advantage  of  the  latter,  lioweverj  is  the 
fact  that  it  leaves  to  the  United  States  absolute  and 
perfect  freedom  of  action,  and  tliis^  in  view  of  the 
recent  extension  of  American  power,  especially  in 
the  far  East,  is  of  incalculable  importance. 

Whatever  may  be  the  view  of  certain  critics  in 
Americaj  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  repre- 
sentatives of  Europe  at  The  Hague  were  impressed 
with  tlie  spectacle  of  the  great  Kepuhlic  of  the  West, 
crowned  with  the  prestige  of  a  recent  brilliantly'  suc- 
cessful war,  proclaiming  itself,  nevcrtlieless,  in  the 
most  solemn  manner  possible,  a  member  of  the  family 
of  civilized  States, — abandoning  its  time-honored  but 
inadequate  policy  of  selfish  isolation,  and,  without 
departing  in  the  least  from  the  true  ideals  of  Wash- 
ington  and  M*niroe,  still  coiiperating  cordiall}""  with 
European  and  Asiatic  nations  for  the  liighest  objects 
of  human  endeavor.  Nor  did  any  of  them,  it  may 
safely  be  assumed,  agree  with  the  curious  and  pre- 
posterous contentiou  that  the  consequences  of  the 
ypanish-American  War,  especially  in  the  far  East, 
had  in  the  slightest  degree  impaired  the  value  or 
force  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  It  was  with  particu- 
lar pleasure  that  the  United  States,  having  safe- 
guarded the  principal  interests  committed  to  it,  by 
this  declaration,  cooperated  most  cordially  and  unre- 
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servedly  with  the  delegation  from  the  great  Republic  ctmptor  v 
of  Europe,  in  impressing  the  idea  of  the  duty  of  joint 
efforts  for  peace  on  the  part  of  all  civilized  nations, 
into  the  international  law  of  the  future. 

The  representatives  of  the  Balkan  States,  notably  ^*f">^»t« 

-    ( ,         .  T    ^  .  T  IV  Strike  out  the 

01  bervia  ana  Kouraania,  tnaae  strenuous  enorts  to  word  ^' duty." 
omit  the  word  •*  duty,"  and  their  repeated  reference 
to  the  distinctions  between  great  and  small  Powers 
gave  occasion  for  a  spirited  reply  from  Professor  Zorn 
of  Germany,  in  which  the  cordial  adherence  of  the 
German  Empire  to  the  Convention  as  reported  by 
the  Committee  wag  most  forcibly  and  unreservedly 
declared,  and  later  un  for  a  speccli  from  JL  Bour- 
geois, which  ended  with  an  outburst  of  eloquence 
which  electrified  the  Conference  and  led  to  a  with- 
drawal of  all  hostile  motions:  — 

"The  moral  duty/'  said  M.  Bourgeois^ ** of  the  pro-*si*echorM. 
visions  of  Article  27  m  to  be  found  entirely  in  the 
fact  that  a  common  duty  for  tlie  maintenance  of 
peace  among  men  is  recognized  and  aflirmed  among 
the  nations.  Do  vou  believe  that  it  is  a  small  matter 
that  in  tliis  Conference  —  not  in  an  assembly  of  theo- 
rists and  philosophers,  debating  freely  and  entirely 
upon  their  own  responsibility,  but  in  an  assembly 
where  the  Governments  of  nearly  all  the  civilized 
nations  are  officially  represented — the  existence  of 
this  international  duty  has  been  ]>rocIaimed,  and  that 
the  idea  of  this  duty,  henceforth  introduced  forever 
into  the  conscience  of  the  people,  ia  imposed  fur  the 
future  xipon  the  acts  of  the  Governments  and  of  the 
nations?      My  colleagues  who    oppose    this  Article 


Buurgeois« 
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cimpterv  will,  I  hope,  permit  me  to  say  this:  I  fear  their 
Speech  of  M.  eyes  are  not  fixed  on  what  sliould  be  tlieir  real  prn^ 
pose,  in  thipS  qaestion  of  arbitration  they  ajipeared 
to  be  concerned  with  the  conflicting  interests  of  tlie 
great  and  small  Powers.  I  say,  with  Count  Nigra, 
here  there  are  no  great,  no  small  Powers ;  all  are 
equal  in  view  of  the  task  to  be  accomplished.  But 
sliould  our  work  give  greater  advantages  to  any 
Powers,  would  it  not  assuredly  be  to  the  weakest? 

"'  Yesterday,  in  the  Comlie  d'Exmnen^  I  spoke  in 
the  same  strain  to  my  opposing  colleagues.  Is  not 
every  establishment  of  a  tribunal,  every  triumph  of 
an  impartial  and  well-considered  decision  over  war- 
ing interests  and  passions,  one  more  safeguard  for 
the  weak  against  the  abuses  of  power? 

'*  Gentlemen,  what  is  now  the  rulo  among  indi- 
vidual men  will  hereafter  obtain  among  nations. 
Snch  international  Institutions  as  these  will  be  the 
protection  of  the  weak  against  the  powerful.  In  the 
conflicts  of  brute  forccj  where  figliters  of  flesh  and 
with  steel  are  in  line,  we  may  speak  of  great  Powers 
and  small,  of  weak  and  of  mighty.  When  swords 
are  thrown  in  tlie  balance,  one  side  may  easily  out- 
weigh the  other,  B.it  in  the  weighing  of  rights  and 
ideas  disparity  ceases,  and  the  rights  of  the  smallest 
and  the  weakest  Powers  count  as  much  in  the  scales 
as  those  of  the  mightiest, 

"This  conviction  has  guided  our  work,  and 
throughout  its  pursmt  our  constant  tliought  has 
been  for  the  weak.  May  they  at  least  understand 
our  idea,  and  justify  our  hopes,  by  joining  in    the 
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effort  to  bring  tlie  future  of  Humanity  under  theciuiptorv 
majesty  of  the  Law." 


Article  28.  A  permanent  administrative  Coun-Tiieadmjuis- 
cil  composed  of  the  diplomatic  representatives  of^^JJ^ 
the  Signatory  Powers  accredited  to  The  Hague,  and 
of  tlie  Netherlands  Minister  of  loreigu  Affairs,  wlio 
shall  act  aa  President,  shall  be  constituted  in  that 
city  as  soun  aa  possible  after  the  ratitication  uf  the 
present  Act  by  at  least  nine  Powers.  This  Council 
shall  be  charged  with  the  establishment  and  organi- 
zation of  the  International  Bureau^  which  shall 
remain  under  its  direction  and  control.  It  shall 
notify  the  Powers  of  the  Conatitution  of  the  Court 
and  provide  for  its  installation.  It  aliall  make  its 
uwn  by-laws  and  all  other  necessary  regulations.  It 
shall  decide  all  questions  uf  administration  which  may 
arise  with  regard  to  the  operations  of  the  Court.  It 
Mball  have  entire  control  over  the  appoiTitment,  sus- 
pension, or  dismissal  of  officials  and  employees  of  the 
Bureau,  It  sluill  determine  their  allowances  and 
salaries,  and  control  the  general  expenditure.  At 
meetings  duly  summoned  five  members  shall  consti- 
tute a  quorum.  All  decisions  shall  be  made  hy  a 
majority  of  votes.  The  Comicil  shall  communicate 
to  ea4>h  Signatory  Power  without  delay  the  by-laws 
and  regulations  adopted  hy  it.  It  shall  furnisli  them 
with  a  signed  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Court, 
the  working  of  the  administration,  and  the  expenses. 

This  Article  as  originally  rejxirted  by  the  Commit- 
tee restricted  the  membership  of  the  administrative 
council  to  diplomatic  representatives  "residing  '  at 
The  Hague.  Upon  motion  of  Baron  de  Bildt  nn 
behalf  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  this  was  changed  to. 
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ciittpterv  "  flyccredited  to  The  Hague/'  It  was  found  that 
quite  a  number  of  Powers  accredited  one  ininister  to 
various  other  Powers  besides  Holland,,  and  such  rep- 
re8ijntatives,  of  course,  had  no  permanent  residence 
at  The  Hague.  It  was  recognized,  howeverj  that  all 
Powers  who  share  in  the  expense  of  the  Court  should 
be  represented,  if  they  chose,  in  the  administrative 
council 

Proviaionfor       Article  !2[)«    Tlie  expeiisc.s  of  tlic  Bureau  shall  be 
^f^jjc'**'"^^^   borne  by  the  Sij^natory  Puwers  in  the  proportion  es- 
Bureau.         tablished  for  the  international  bureau  of  the  Inter- 
national Postal  Union. 

According  to  the  rules  of  the  international  postal 
union  the  Signatory  Powers  are  grouped  in  classes 
according  to  their  size  and  presumptive  wealth,  and 
each  clafss  divides  among  its  members  equally  the 
burden  of  bearing  a  fixed  proportion  of  the  total 
cliarge,s.  Tliis  method  has  worked  equitably  and 
without  objection,  and  was  therefore  indicated  as  the 
most  practical  rule  to  follow  with  reference  to  the 
Court  of  Arbitration,  The  expense  of  each  partic- 
ular litigation  is  regulated  in  Article  57. 

Chrtpter  III.    On  Arbitral  Procedure 

The  remaining  Articles  of  this  Convention  form  a 
simple  Code  of  Procedure  for  use  in  all  cases,  where 
the  parties  themselves  do  not  provide  rules  of  their 
owu,  for  the  particular  case  to  be  submitted.  The 
desirability  of  such  a  code  has  been  hitherto  recog- 
nized in  almost  every  case  of  international  arbitra^ 
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tion.  The  basis  for  the  present  provisions  was  achaptwv 
moat  admirable  system  of  rules  of  procedure  adoptrcd 
hy  the  tribunal  whieli  decided  the  question  of  the 
true  boundary  line  between  Venezuela  and  British 
Guiana.  These  rules  were  uiulerjstood  to  be  the  joint 
production  of  the  distinguished  President  uf  that 
tribunal,  M.  de  Martens  of  Russia,  and  of  Mr.  Justice 
Brewer  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  and 
Lord  Justice  CoHins  of  the  English  High  Court  of 
Judicature. 

Article   30.   With   a   view   to   encouraging   theRuiw, 
development   ol    arbitration    the    Signatory    Powers 
have  agreed  on  the  following  rulew,  wliich  ^hall  be 
applicable  to  the  arbitral  procedure  unless  the  parties 
have  agreed  upon  different  regulations. 

Article  31,   The  Powers  which  resort  to  arbitral  a  gTeemcdt  to 
tion  shall  sign  a  special   act  {mniproviis)  in   which *^'"^'**** 
the  subject  of  the  difference  shall  be  ])recLsely  defined^ 
as  well  as  the  extent  of  the  Powers  of  the  arbitrators. 
This  act  implies  an  agreement  by  each  party  to  sub- 
mit in  good  faith  to  the  award. 

The  importance  of  the  manner  of  stating  the  ques- 
tion to  be  submitted  has  been  fully  discussed  in  the 
Commentary  to  Article  16. 


Article  32.   The  duties  of  arbitrator  may  be  con-Mnmicrof 
ferred  iipon   one  arbitrator  akme,   or  upon  several  ™^*"^"^'^^^^^ 
arbitratoi-s  selected  by  the  parties,  as  they  please^  or  tribunal, 
chosen  by  thera  from  the  members  of  the  Permanent 
Court  of  Arbitration  established  by  the  present  act- 
Failing  the  constitution  of   the  Tribunal   by  direct 
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Chapter  V      agreement  between  tlie  parties,  it  aliall  be  formed  in 
the  fallowing  manner:  — 

EiLcli  party  .sluill  appoint  two  arbitrators  and  these 
shall  together  choose  an  umpire.  In  case  of  an 
equal  division  of  votes  the  choice  of  the  umj»ire  sliall 
be  intrnsted  to  a  third  Power  to  be  selected  by  the 
parties  by  common  accord.  If  no  agreement  is 
arrived  at  on  thi.^i  point,  each  party  .shall  .select  a 
diti'erent  Power,  and  the  choice  of  the  nmpire  t^hall 
be  made  by  agreement  between  the  Powers  thus 
selected. 

»vei^i^  Artici^e  o3.   When  a  Sovereign  or  Chief  of  State 

sia^emtix     sh^ll  he  cliosen  for  an  arbitrator,  the  arbitral  proced- 
[.Focaduire.     me  shall  be  determined  by  htm* 

Thfi umpire  ta     Article  34.   The   Umpire  shall  preside  over   the 
preside.         Tribunal ;   when  the  Tril^nnal  does  not  inchide  an 
umpire,  it  shall  appoint  its  own  presiding  officer. 

The  Committee  recognized  the  great  importance  of 
having  an  uneven  number  of  arbitrators  wherever 
possible.  At  the  same  time  tribunals  with  an  even 
number  may  sometimes  be  preferred,  as  in  the  case 
where  such  a  tribuiial  was  expressly  provided  for, 
under  Article  0  of  the  proposed  treaty  of  arbitration 
betvveen  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 

How>racan-        ARTICLE  S5.   In  case  *>f  the  death,  resignation,  or 
mi^^^''^***  absence,  for  any  cause,  of  one  of  the  arbitrators^  the 

place  shall  be  filled  in  the  manner  provided  for  his 

appointment* 

Tlie  original  Code  of  procedure  submitted  by  the 
Russian  Government  provided  that  in  ease  of  the 
death   or   resignation   of    an    arbitratoj",   the   entire 


^ 
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agreement  for  arbitration  shaiilj  be  oonsiclered  void.chflpt«v 
This  would  setnn  to  be  more  in  accord  with  the  prin- 
ciple previously  laid  down,  requiring  the  assent  of 
both  litigants  to  the  appointnient  of  every  member 
of  the  Court,  After  careful  discussion '  the  Commit- 
tee, however^  decided  that  the  Article  as  it  stands 
contains  the  safest  general  rule  for  such  a  contin- 
gency, and  that  it  would  be  better  for  the  parties  to 
understand  that  in  the  absence  of  a  contrary  stipula- 
tion, the  same  autljoritj,  appointing  an  arbitrator, 
might  be  called  upon  in  a  proper  ca^^e  to  fill  the 
vacancy. 

Article  30,   The  parties  shall  designate  the  place  riace  of 
where  the  Tribunal  is  to  wit.     Failing  such  a  designa-^'"'"^- 
tion,  the  Tribunal  shall  sit  at  The  Hague.     The  place 
of   sensiou  thus  determined  .shall  not.  except  in  the 
case  of  overwhelming   necessity,  be  changed  by  the 
Tribunal  without  the  consent  of  the  parties. 

Article  37.    The  parties  shall  have  the  right  to  Appointment 
appoint  agents  or  attorneys  to  represent  them  before  ^*^,^*|J"^^^ 
the  Tribunal  and  to  serve  as  intermediaries  between  cduimeiorB, 
them  and  it. 

They  are  also  authorized  to  employ  for  the  defence 
of  their  rights  and  interests  before  the  Tribunal  coun- 
selors or  solicitors  named  by  them  for  that  purix>se. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  practice  before  the 
international  court  of  arbitration  will  attract  to  its 
bar  the  chief  international  jurists  of  every  signatory 
power.  The  question  whether  any  person  enrolled 
as   a  member  of   the  Ooiu*t  should  be  permitted  to 

^  For  which,  see  4  Official  Record  141. 


vx.^ 
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Chapter  V  practice  before  it  was  raised  by  Mr,  Low  of  the 
jfidgea  not  to  American  Delegation,  and  was  referred  by  the  Third 
uerufrcasea.  Committee  to  the  Comite  d'Exaynen  for  consideration 
and  report.  This  Committee  unanimously  agreed  to 
recommend  that  no  member  of  a  particular  bench 
should  be  permitted,  during  the  exercise  of  such 
function,  to  appear  before  another  bench,  on  another 
case,  in  the  capacity  of  counsel.  The  English  rule 
of  "once  a  judge  always  a  judge/'  suggested  by 
Lord  Paimcefote,  seemed  to  the  Committee  to  be 
too  drastic,  Mr.  Holls  of  the  United  States  sug- 
gested that  the  rule  be  made  so  as  to  prohibit  a 
member  of  the  Court  from  appearing  as  counsel  for 
any  country  except  the  country  of  which  he  was  a 
citizen  or  by  which  he  was  appointed.  This  view 
received  the  weighty  indorsement  of  Professor  Lam- 
masch  of  Austria,  but  the  Committee  finally  decided 
upon  having  it  merely  spread  upon  the  record  in  the 
proces  verbal,  and  permitting  the  question  aa  a  whole 
to  remain  in  comparative  uncertainty,  trusting  that 
the  good  sense  and  propriety  of  the  members  of  the 
Court,  aa  well  as  of  its  bar,  would  finally  evolve  a 
rule  without  inconvenience,  and  with  sufficient  safe- 
guards for  the  unsullied  reputation  of  the  bench  for 
disinterestedness  and  impartiality. 

Language.  Aeticle  38.   The  Tribunal  shall  decide  upon  the 

choice  of  languages  used  by  itself,  or  to  be  author- 
ized  for  use  before  it. 


Two  phases  of      ARTICLE  30.    As  a  general  rule  the  arbitral  proced- 
pmb«iure,      ^Ye  shall  comprisB  two  distinct  phases  —  preliminary 
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examination  and  discussion.  Preliminary  examina- chapter  v 
tion  shall  consist  in  the  communication  by  the  respec- 
tive agents  to  the  members  of  the  Tribunal  and  to 
the  opposite  party,  uf  all  printed  or  written  acts, 
and  of  all  documents  contaming  the  arguments  to  be 
invoked  in  the  case.  This  communication  shall  be 
made  in  tlie  form  and  within  the  period  fixed  by  the 
Tribunal*  in  accordance  with  Article  4IA  The  dis- 
cussion shall  consist  in  the  oral  argument  before  the 
Tribunal.  The  discussion  shall  consist  in  the  oral 
development  before  the  Tribunal  of  the  argument  of 
the  parties. 

This  Article  in  effect  provides  for  a  procedure  simi- 
lar to  that  now  in  existence  before  ordinary  Ameri- 
can or  English  appellate  tribunals.  The  documents 
in  the  case  or  the  so-called  "  printed  case  on  appeal  " 
is  filed  with  the  Court,  and  served  on  the  opposite 
side  within  the  time  limit  set  by  the  rules,  and  at  the 
proper  day  the  oral  argument  is  heard  hy  the  Court. 

Article  40.    Every   document   produced   by   one  comTn^iniea^ 
party  must  be  communicated  to  the  other  party,     j^^u^^^nta 

Article  41.  Tlie  discussions  shall  be  under  the  T(je  prcweed- 
dlrection  of  the  president.  Thev  shall  be  public '"p^;°"p''° 
only  in  case  it  shall  be  so  decided  by  the  Tribunal, 
with  the  assent  of  the  parties.  They  shall  be  re- 
corded in  the  official  minutes  drawn  up  by  the  secre- 
taries appointed  by  the  president.  These  official 
minutes  alone  shall  have  an  authentic  character. 


There  can  be  no  doul)t  that  publicity  will  be  the 
rule,  with  reference  to  the  proceedings  of  the  inter- 
national Court  of  Arbitration,     At  the  same  time, 
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Chapter  V      exceptional  cases  may  occur  where  privacy,  at  least 

for  a  limited  period,  may  be  of  importance. 


Pnn'ors  of 
the  Trllmiial. 


OnU  nrgu- 
meuts. 


Article  42.  Wlien  the  preliminary  examination 
is  conchirled,  the  Tribunal  may  refuse  admission  of 
all  new  acts  or  documents,  which  one  party  may 
desire  to  submit  to  it,  without  tlie  consent  of  the 
other  party. 

Article  43.  The  Tribunal  may  take  into  considera- 
tion sU(/h  new  acts  or  documents  to  which  its  atten- 
tion may  be  drawn  by  the  agents  or  counsel  of  tlie 
parties.  In  this  case  the  Tribunal  shall  have  the 
rif^lit  to  require  the  production  of  tlie^e  acta  or  docii- 
meuts,  but  it  is  obliged  to  make  them  known  tu  the 
opposite  party. 

AiiTiCLE  44.    The  Tribunal  may  also  require  from 

the  agents  of  the  party  the  production  of  all  papers, 
and  may  demand  all  necessary  explanations.  In  case 
of  refusal  the  Tribunal  f^hall  take  note  of  the  fiict. 

In  these  three  Articles  the  Tribunal  is  invested  with 
that  complete  control  of  pleadings,  practice,  and  pro- 
cedure whicli  now  appertains  to  all  equity  courts. 

No  technical  points  or  pitfalls  are  permitted  to 
exist  to  entrap  an  unwary  practitioner.  It  will  not 
he  possible  to  defeat  a  just  claim  or  an  equitable 
defence  otJierwise  than  by  a  decision  squarely  upon 
tlje  merits  of  the  ease. 

Article  45.  The  agents  and  counsel  of  the  par- 
ties are  authorized  to  present  orally  to  the  Tribunal 
all  the  arguments  wliich  they  may  think  expedient 
in  support  of  their  cause. 
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Article  46.    Tliey  shall  have  the  right  to  raise  fhapter  v 

objections  and  tc»  mako  incidental  motionsr     The  de-oiijcvtWiH 
cisioiis  of  the  Tribunal  on  these  jKjints  shall  be  final,  *^"*^ '"'^'^'""' 
and  shall  not  form    the  subject  of   any  subsequent 
dibicussion. 

Article  47.  The  niember.s  of  the  Tribunal  sliallQnwiionBand 
have  the  right  tt.)  put  qnestionw  t<j  the  agents  ope*i>'**«a*i^»*- 
counsel  of  the  parties,  and  to  demand  explanations 
from  them  on  doubtful  points.  Neither  the  questions 
put  nor  the  remarks  ina<Ie  by  members  of  the  Tribunal 
durhig  the  cliscus.sion  or  argument  shall  be  regarded 
as  an  expression  of  opinion  by  the  Tribunal  in  general, 
or  by  its  members  in  particular. 

Article  48.   The  Tribunal  is  authorized  to  deter- Tribunal  to 
mine  its  own  jurisdiction,  by  interpreting  the  Hgree-^^^^**"^^'-'^!^^ 
ment  of  arbitration  or  other  treaties  which  may  betit^n- 
quoted  in  pouit,  and  by  the  application  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  international  law. 

The  powers  hprein  conferred  are  necessary  for  the 
proper  workhig  of  arbitration,  but  it  must  he  admitted 
that  they  are  liable  to  abuse.  The  penalty  for  any 
undue  enlargement  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Tribunal 
must  of  course  be  found  in  the  refusal  of  both  liti- 
gants to  abide  by  the  decision,  as  w^'l9  done  in  1S41 
in  the  case  of  Great  Britain  and  tlie  United  States, 
when  the  king  of  Holland,  who  had  been  appointed 
arbitrator  for  the  northeastern  boundary,  exceeded 
his  powers  in  drawing  a  boundary  line  which  satis- 
fied neither  party*'  With  tribunals  as  sensitive  to 
their  own   reput^itiona   as   those   of   the  jiermanent 

^l  MoQre,  AH'iirutton^  [>.  1*17. 
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ctmpterv  Couft  are  likely  to  Ije*  a  recurrence  of  similar 
ex]>eriences  is  hardly  within  the  hmits  \}i  probiibility.* 
Wlien  France  and  the  Netherlands,  by  the  treaty 
of  November  29,  1888,  agreed  to  submit  the  ques- 
tion of  the  true  boundary  between  their  respective 
colonies  of  French  Guiana  and  Surinam  to  the  arbi- 
tration of  the  Emperor  of  Russia^  the  latter  (Alex- 
ander III.)  declined  to  aet  if  he  was  required  to 
adopt,  witliout  ntodificationj  the  boundary  line  pro- 
posed by  one  party  or  the  other.  Accordingly,  by 
the  agreement  of  August  28,  1890,  the  litigating 
Powers  expressly  conferred  upon  the  arbitrator  the 
right  to  fix  the  boundary  according  to  hi^  o\>ti 
decisions  upon  the  equities  of  the  case, 

SpppiainiiM  Article  40.  The  Tribunal  shall  have  the  right  to 
of  procedure,  niaks  rulcs  of  pTucedure  for  the  direction  of  the  trial 
to  determine  the  form  and  the  periods  in  which 
parties  nnist  conclude  the  ari^umenti^  and  to  prescribe 
all  the  formalities  regulating  the  admission  of  evi- 
dence. 

Ena  i>r  tiiu  Article  50,    The  agents  and  the  counsel  of  the 

hMriijg.        parties  having  presented  all  tlie  arguments  and  evi- 
dence in  support  of  their  case,  the   President  shall 

declare  the  hearing  closed. 

DeiibemUouB      Ahticle   51,   The  deliberations  of  the  Tribunal 


with  doKcd 

shall  lje  made  by  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the 


dooM  .shall  t-ake  place  with  clcsed  doors.     Every  decision 


iGcffckeii  (Ileffter.  §  IflfJ,  note  5)  denies  the  right  of  a  Tribunal 
of  Arbilralmn  to  determine  Uh  own  jurisdictigUf  but  without  reason. 
Colvo  ($  1757)  distinctly  affirms  it,  aud  The  Hague  treaty  wisely 
settles  the  question,  probably  fore?er. 
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Tribuna].     The  refusal  of  any  member  to  vote  shall  chapter  v 
be  noted  in  the  official  minutes. 

ARTif'iiE  f52.    The  award  shall  be  made  by  a  ma-Awawi  tyu 
iority  of  votes,  and  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  state- "^'*^"^^'*'^f^'!,'^ 
ment  of   the  reasons   upon  which    it   is   based.     It  by  aii  opinion, 
must  be  drawn  up  in  ^vritiiig  and  signed  by  each  of 
the  members  of  the  Tribunal.     Those  members  who 
are  in  the  miuority  may,  in  siguing*  state  their  dis- 
sent. 

The  requirement,  on  motion  of  Professor  Zoriij  Discussion  on 
of  an  "opinion,"  with  eacli  arbitral  award,  statmg , neuter " 
the  reasons  upon  which  it  is  based,  was  vigorously  "^'°^"°^- 
attacked  in  the  Comite  iVEjiamtn  by  il.  de  Martena* 
He  recognized  the  advantage  of  creating  a  body  of 
international  Jurisprudence  by  means  of  a  series  of 
decisions  and  opinions  of  great  authority,  but  he 
strongly  objected  to  the  idea  of  obligation  to  write, 
on  the  part  of  the  arbitrators.  The  latter  were  not 
only  judges,  but  very  often  also  representatives  of 
the  governments  in  litigation.  The  prevailing  opin- 
ion might  contain  serious  criticism  of  one  of  tlie 
pai-ties,  and  its  representative  would  be  constrained 
to  withhold  a  concurrence,  which  in  the  case  of  a 
simple  award  might  have  been  obtained.  A  decision 
concurred  in  by  the  nominees  of  the  defeated  party 
was  more  important  even  for  the  future  of  arbitra- 
tion than  the  most  learned  or  eloquent  opinion. 
There  was  nothing  to  prevent  the  judges,  in  proper 
cases,  from  writing  opinions,  but  w^hether  they  should 
do  so  or  not  was  surely  a  question  which  could  safely 
be  left  to  their  discretion,     Mr.  Holls  warmly  sup- 
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Rehearing. 


ported  this  view,  but  the  Comiii  d^Examen  adopted 
the  pro]x)sition  uf  Professor  Zorn,  Chevalier  Des- 
camps  decljiring  that  the  required  statement  might 
be  made  so  short  as  to  be  entirely  unobjection- 
able. 

Article  53.  The  award  shall  be  read  in  a  public 
sitting  of  the  Tribunal,  the  agents  aud  counsel  of 
tbe  litigants  being  present  or  having  been  duly 
snmtnoned. 

Article  54.  The  award  duly  pronounced  and 
notified  to  the  agents  of  tbe  parties  in  litigation 
shall  decide  the  dispute  finally  and  without  appeal. 

Article  55.  Tlie  parties  may  reserve  in  the  agree- 
ment of  arbitration  the  riglit  to  demand  a  rehearing 
of  tbe  case-  In  this  case,  and  in  the  absence  of  any 
Htipuhition  to  the  contrary,  the  demand  shall  be 
addressed  to  the  Tribunal  Avhich  has  pronounced  the 
judgment ;  but  it  shall  l^e  based  only  on  the  discovery 
of  new  facts,  of  such  a  character  aw  to  exercise  a 
decisive  iniluence  upon  the  judgment,  and  which  at 
the  time  of  the  judgment  were  unknown  to  the  Tri- 
Ijunal  itself  and  to  the  parties  ilemanding  tlie  rehear- 
ing. The  proceedings  for  a  rehearing  can  only  be 
begun  by  a  decision  of  tlie  TribunaU  stating  expressly 
tliL'  existence  of  the  new  fact  and  recognizing  that  it 
posst^sses  the  cliaracter  dcserilied  iu  the  preceding 
paragraph,  and  declaring  that  the  demand  is  admis- 
sifile  tju  tliat  gi'onnd.  The  agreement  of  arbitration 
.shall  deternihie  tlie  time  within  which  the  demand 
for  a  rehearing  shall  be  nuide. 


The  American  Plan  for  an  international  tribunal 
contained  the  following  paragraph  :  — 
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"Every  litigant  before  the  international  tribunal cba|>t«r v 
shall  have  the  right  to  make  an  appeal  for  reexam- 
ination of  a  case  within  three  montlis  after  notifica- 
tion of  the  decisiun^  npon  pre.sentjition  uf  evidence 
that  the  judgment  contained  a  substantial  error  of 
fact  or  of  law." 

When  this  article  was  offered  as  an  amendment  Debate  on 
in  the  Connie  itExamen  it  was  vigorously  opposed'***""^* 
by  M.  de  Martens  of  Eus^sla,  who  thought  that 
any  proviaioii  looking  toward  a  second  hearing 
would  diminish  the  moral  authority  of  the  tribunal 
and  the  weiglit  otherwise  given  to  its  first  decisions. 
He  therefore  demanded  a  preliminary  vote  ujKjn  tlie 
question  of  the  principle  of  a  reliearing  in  any  case. 
The  Committee  decided  in  favor  ai  the  principle,  by 
the  votes  of  Holland,  Germany,  Austria,  Italy,  Great 
Britain,  and  the  United  Status,  agiiinst  those  of 
Switzerland,  Belgium,  and  Russia.  Accordingly  an 
article  substantially  embodying  the  American  view 
was  reported  to  the  full  Committee  on  Arbitratiou. 
M.  Asser  of  Holland,  in  the  general  Committee, 
on  July  17,  ofiered  the  article  as  it  now  stands 
as  a  substitute  for  the  American  proposition.  A 
summary  of  the  speeches  made  for  and  against  the 
proposition  will  suffice,  for  all  practical  purposes,  as 
a  commentary,  and  it  is  therefore  subjoined. 

M.   de   Martens   spoke    as   follows :    "  During    the  speech  oi 
entire  course  of   the   Conference   you   have  al^vaysJJ^*"*""" 
honored  me  with  a  most  respectful  attention,  when- 
ever 1  deemed   it  necessary  to  intervene  in  the  dis- 
cussion, for  the  purpose  of  dissenting  or  explaining 
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Chapter  V  tlie  ideas  wliich  have  been  put  upon  the  programme 
Spm-cLorM.  on  the  part  of  Russia.  T  thank  you  most  siucerely, 
*' Permit  nie  once  more  at  thia  tune  to  count  upon 
such  good  will,  and  I  beg  your  most  serious  atten- 
tion, becau.se  tlie  ij^ueation  which  now  occupies  us  is 
one  of  the  very  greatest  importance.  It  is  a  vital 
question  for  the  entire  institution  of  international 
arbitration,  wiiich  is  certainly  dear  to  all  of  our 
hearts.  The  honorable  delegate  from  the  United 
StateSj  Mr.  Holla,  and  my  friend,  M.  Asser,  have 
said  that  it  is  necessary  to  save  the  principle  of  a 
rehearing  of  arbitral  aw^ard,  I  regret  infinitely  not 
to  be  able  to  share  this  opinion,  I  am  a  member  of 
the  society  for  the  relief  of  the  shipwrecked  and  of 
the  Red  Cross  society,  but  in  this  present  case  I 
deem  it  my  duty  to  be  cruel  and  inhuman*  I  can- 
not possibly  hold  out  my  hands  for  the  saving  of 
Article  55,  and  I  wish  from  tlie  bottom  of  ray 
heart  that  it  shall  be  shipwrecked  even  on  these 
hospitable  shores  of  Holland. 

"  But*  gentlemen,  in  what  does  the  importance 
of  this  question  consist?  Is  it  true  that  a  re- 
hearing of  a  judicial  award  based  upon  error  or 
upon  considerations  not  sutBciently  founded  is  not 
desirable  ?  Ought  w^e  not,  on  the  contrary,  to  desire 
that  an  error  vshould  be  eliminated  by  new  documents 
or  new  fju^ts  which  may  be  discovered  after  the  close 
of  the  arbitration?  No,  gentlemen,  it  would  be  ab- 
solutely wrong  and  unfortunate  to  have  an  arbitral 
sentence  duly  pronounced  by  an  international  tri- 
bunal subject  to  being  reversed  by  a  new  judgment. 
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It  would  be  most  profoundly  regrettable  if  the  ai^bitral  chapter  v 
award  did  not  terminate,  finally  and  forever,  the 
conflict  between  the  litigating  nations,  but  should 
provoke  new  dissensions,  intiame  the  passions  anew, 
and  menace  once  more  the  peace  of  the  world.  A 
rehearing  of  the  arbitral  award  as  provided  for  in 
Article  55  must  necessarily  have  such  a  disastrous 
effect.  There  should  not  on  this  point  be  left  the  slight- 
est doubt.  The  litigating  Power  against  which  the 
arbitral  award  has  been  pronounced  will  not  execute  it, 
certainly  not  during  three  months,  and  it  will  make 
all  imaginable  efforts  to  find  new  facts  or  documents. 
The  litigation  will  not  have  been  ended;  but  it  will 
be  left  in  suspense  for  three  raonths  with  this  serious 
aggravation,  that  the  Government  and  the  nation 
which  have  been  found  to  be  culpable  will  once  more 
be  put  upon  the  plane  of  recriniination  and  of  recip- 
rocal dangerous  accusation.  This  is  the  explanation 
which  makes  it  very  significant  that  in  this  Comite 
d'Examen  Article  55  received  five  votes  against  four, 
"  The  end  of  arbitration  is  to  terminate  the  con- 
troversy absolutely.  The  great  utility  of  arbitra- 
tion is  in  the  fact  that  from  the  moment  when  the 
arbitral  judgment  is  duly  pronounced  everything  ia 
finished,  and  nothing  but  bad  faith  can  attack  it. 
Never  can  an  objection  be  raised  against  the  execu- 
tion of  an  arbitral  sentence.  Now,  if  we  accept  the 
principle  of  a  rehearing,  what  will  be  the  rSle  of  the 
arbitrators  before  and  after  the  sentence  ?  Actually 
they  will  enjoy  the  greatest  moral  authorityj  because 
they  have  the  possibility  of  ending  forever  an  inter- 
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cbapierv  national  conflict,  and  experience  has  shown  that  on 
sppeciinfM.  the  momiDg  after  the  award,  journals,  legislative 
cbanibers,  i>ublic  opinian  —  every  one  bows  in  silence 
to  the  decii^ion  of  the  arbitrators.  If^  on  the  contrary, 
it  is  known  that  tbe  sentence  is  suspended  for  three 
months,  the  State  against  which  judgment  has  been 
given  will  do  its  utmost  to  find  a  document  or  a  new 
fact.  Dnring  iliis  time  the  juclgnient  will  be  deliv- 
ered over  to  the  debate  of  public  opinion.  It  will 
not  finish  or  cut  off  anything.  On  the  contrary,  it 
will  raise  a  tempei^t  in  the  press  and  in  the  parlia- 
ments. Everything  will  be  attacked  —  the  arbitrators, 
the  hostile  government,  and^  above  all,  the  home 
government.  They  will  be  accused  of  having  held 
back  documents  and  concealed  new  facts.  For  three 
months  tlie  discussion  upon  the  judgment  will  be 
open*  Never  can  a  judgment  given  on  such  condi- 
tions have  the  moral  obligatory  force  which  is  tbe 
very  essence  of  arbitration.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
arbitrators  will  not  have  the  same  sentiment  of 
rc.spt)n.sibility  as  when  by  one  word  they  are  able  t<> 
determine  a  controversy  between  two  nations.  This 
idea  of  a  rehearing  is  the  saddest  blow  wliich  could 
be  struck  against  the  idea  of  arbitration.  Apropos 
of  my  first  remarks  at  the  beginning  of  these  sessions 
I  ajjply  to  myself  the  words^  "rfu*/  et  scdvavi  anbuam 
nteam*  I  noAV  change  them  and  I  say,  '  dixi  et 
salvavi  arbiiraiioneni* " 

Count  Nigra  remarked  that  the  Committee  was  in 
the  presence  of  two  opinions,  both  of  which  were  too 
radical.     There  was  a  great  deal  of   truth    in   the 
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arguments  of  M.  de  Martens;  but  errors  always  hap-chapierv 
pen,  and  if  it  is  truly  an  error,  evident  to  the  eyes  of 
the  piiblic',  why  should  it  he  held  necessary  to  eunse- 
ctraUi  it?  Why  ^^^^  revise  it?  On  the  other  hand, 
the  wordhig  of  Article  55  seemed  to  hira  to  be  too 
ludinnted.  The  expression  "  new  facts  exercfeing  a 
deeisive  influence"  did  not  seem  to  him  sufficiently 
precise  or  definite  to  limit  the  cases  of  a  rehe^iring, 
Tlie  iiKstrnctions  of  the  Italian  Government  directed 
him  to  pronounce  himself  in  favor  of  a  rehearing.  If 
the  principle  of  a  rehearing  is  maint-auied,  it  seemed 
to  him  preferable  to  adopt  the  text  of  the  treaty  of 
arbitraticjn  between  Italy  and  tlie  Argentine  Repub- 
lie.  which  limits  the  reasons  for  a  rehearing  to  facts 
regarding  the  case  in  litigation  in  the  following  two 
cases:  First,  if  tlie  judgment  was  pronounced  on  the 
basis  of  a  forged  or  erroneous  document;  second,  if 
the  judgment,  wholly  or  partly,  i.s  tlie  consequence 
of  a  positive  or  negative  error  of  fact  resulting  from 
the  acts  or  documents  in  the  case. 

Mr.  Holls  spoke  as  follows :  — 

*^I  cannot  forbear  to  express,  at  the  outset,  the  Reply  of  Mr. 
great  reluctance  and  hesitation  with  which  I  find 
myself  in  disagreement^  on  a  qne,'=*tion  of  such  great 
importance,  with  the  gentleman  who  may  perhaps  be 
called  the  most  eminent  representative  in  the  entire 
world,  of  tlie  idea  of  arbitration,  the  President  of  the 
one  tribunal  of  arbitration  which  is  sitting  at  present, 
onr  most  honorable  colleague  from  Russia,  M,  de 
Marten^i.  If  there  were  in  my  mind  the  slightest 
doubt  as  to  the  soundness  of  the  proposition  which  is 
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at  present  before  us,  I  would  be  iuclmed  to  dismiss 
all  further  consideration  and  assent  to  the  opinion  of 
an  authority  so  eintnent,  especially  when  that  opin- 
ion ia  expressed  with  so  much  force  and  eloquence. 
But  all  of  my  hesitation  does  not  prevent  me  from 
expressing  my  very  great  surprise  at  the  arguments 
of  which  M,  de  Martens  has  just  made  use.  In 
effect,  they  show  to  my  mind  that  he  has  completely 
misunderstood  the  proposition  which  h^m  been  in- 
serted at  the  request  of  the  United  States  of 
America  into  the  code  of  arbitral  procedure.  T 
agree  most  emphatically  with  all  that  M.  de 
Martens  has  said  about  the  necessity  of  putting  a 
definite  end  to  international  litigation.  In  differ- 
ences between  States,  the  maxim  ^  mteresse  jmpuli  ut 
sit  fiats  lifumi'  is  even  more  tme  tlian  in  those 
between  individuals.  The  supreme  end  of  arbitra- 
tion is,  a.H  M.  de  Martens  said,  to  settle  definitely  the 
questions  upon  which  recourse  has  been  had,  and 
everything  which  unreasonably  retards  the  decision 
or  leaves  it  in  suspense  will  be  objected  to,  most 
decidedly,  by  the  delegates  of  the  United  States  as 
well  as  by  liim. 

"  Moreover,  Mr.  President,  onr  proposition  for  a  re- 
hearing is  by  no  means  based  upon  a  fantastic  idea, 
as  tliough  it  were  possible  to  evade  or  correct  all  the 
errors  whicli  must  occasionally  slip  into  arbitral 
decisions.  We  by  no  means  ignore  the  fact  that 
error  is  and  always  will  be  an  inherent  element  in 
evei-y  human  institution  or  decision. 

*'  Our  point  of  view  ia  eminently  practicalj  and  this 
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is  tbe  theory  upon  which  the  Article  proposed  byciiapierv 
lis  reposes.  It  h  above  all  extremely  desirable  and 
even  necessary  that  the  project  of  arbitration  which 
this  Conference  is  about  to  propose  to  the  world 
should  provide  for  the  possibility  of  rectifying  evi- 
dent errors,  in  a  regular  and  legal  manner,  without  in- 
curring the  danger  of  having  the  decision  repudiated 
by  the  aggrieved  party, 

*'  Permit  me  to  say  at  this  point  that  the  importance 
of  our  Article  does  by  no  means  solely  repose  upon  its 
practical  effect  in  each  case,  but  perhaps  even  more 
in  the  circumstance  that  it  will  constitute  an  impor- 
tant feature  of  the  general  project  of  arbitration  which 
is  being  elaborated  by  the  Conference.  Everything 
which  we  are  creating  here  has  a  general,  voluntary, 
and  facultative  character.  We  are  not  occupied  at 
the  present  time  with  rules  for  any  particular  diffei^ 
ence  whatever.  It  will  soon  be  the  duty  of  the 
members  of  this  Conference  to  appear  before  their 
different  peoples  and  explain  to  them  the  projects 
which  we  have  elaborated  with  so  much  labor  and 
so  much  care.  According  to  the  view  of  the  Ameri- 
can Delegation,  this  project  wUl  contain  a  fatal 
omission  if  it  does  not  provide  any  method  whatever 
for  dealing  witli  an  evident  error.  For  we  may  be 
sure  that  if  this  Article  shall  not  be  adopted,  and  a 
manifest  error  shall  hereafter  be  discovered,  the 
aggrieved  party  which  loses  its  case  will  not  accept 
the  decision  with  good  grace,  even  if  it  may  yield  to 
force.  There  is  a  limit  to  the  principle  established 
by  M.  de  Martens,  that  the  chief  end  of  arbitration 
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is  to  settle  forever  the  questions  about  which  it  has 
been  invoked.  Tliat  limit  has  well  been  dijclared  by 
our  American  statesman,  Abraham  Lincoln,  in  his 
celebrated  saying,  *  Nothing  is  settled  until  it  is 
settled  right.*  Our  Article  seems  to  find  a  golden 
mean  between  two  extreme  dangers,  that  of  perpetu- 
ating an  injustice,  and  that  of  leaving  a  difference 
unsettled.  The  objection  has  been  raised  that  the 
new  fact  miglit  be  discovered  one  day  after  the  expi- 
ration of  the  term  fixed  in  this  Article.  But  this 
possibility  is  an  inconvenience  whicli  exist:^  alway.s 
when  an  arbitrary  term  is  fixed  for  any  end  whatever, 
and  it  will  exist  in  equal  measure  if  we  adopt  a 
period  of  six  months  in  place  of  three.  The  theory 
upon  which  our  Article  is  based,  so  far  as  this  point 
is  concerned,  is  that  immediately  after  the  rendering 
of  tlie  decision  it  in  subjected  to  criticisms  and  inves- 
tigations of  the  most  minute  character,  and  then,  if 
ever,  is  the  opportunity  for  discovering  new  facts  or 
important  errors. 

**U  may  well  be,  as  M.  de  Martens  has  said,  that 
the  criticism  to  which  the  arbitral  decision  will  be 
subjected  in  this  manner  will  take  the  character  of 
an  attack,  and  may  cause  discussion  in  t]ic  journals 
and  pamptilets  in  a  form  most  undesirable.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  also  true  that  the  decision  will 
be  examined  most  minutely  by  all  the  experts  of  in- 
ternational law  in  the  entire  world,  and  by  all  of 
those  who,  on  account  of  their  public  or  private  posi- 
tion* have  followed  the  proceedings  of  the  litigation 
and  who  are  interested  in  it  and  in  its  result.     This 
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is  the  best  guarantee  possible  for  the  discovery  of  anycjiapier  v 
bidden  fact  which  might  have  the  effect  of  correcting 
an  error,  or  of  making  reparation  fur  an  injustice. 
New  facts  cannut  be  forged  nur  numiifactured,  at 
least  not  by  civilised  Governments,  In  fact,  every 
Government  will  lie^it^itc  to  expose  its  country  to  the 
humiliation  which  would  undoubtedly  attach  to  an 
uusuecGSHfnl  attempt  for  a  rehearing  of  the  litigation 
upon  H  pretended  discovery  of  new  facts,  the  exi.stence 
of  which  would  be  denied  by  the  tribunal.  More- 
over, one  should  not  lose  sight  of  tlie  fact  that  for 
the  purpose  of  having  a  rehearing^  the  very  tribunal, 
composed  of  the  same  judges  who  have  pronounced  the 
award,  must  declare  that  a  manifest  error  has  been 
committed.  This  is  saying,  in  other  words,  that  the 
new  fact  which  has  been  di.-^covored  is  of  a  nature  to 
have  influoiiccd  the  decision  of  tlie  tribunal.  Before 
the  decision  has  been  rendered  it  is  not  ahvays  possi- 
ble to  know  what  species  of  fact  or  what  argiunentar 
tion  has  made  the  greatest  impression  upon  the  judges 
and  has  determined  their  decision, 

"  Take,  for  example,  the  question  in  controversy  at 
this  moment  before  the  Court  of  Arbitration  of  which 
our  honorable  colleague  from  Russia  Ls  acting  so 
worthily  as  president  —  the  question  of  the  frontier 
between  British  Guiana  and  ^'onezue!a.  In  this  case 
the  delay  of  tliree  or  six  months  could  not  be  truly 
called  anything  but  minimal,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
this  difference  has  existed  and  gone  on  for  tliree  or 
four  years,  and,  in  a  form  more  or  less  obscure,  for 
more  than  eighty  years.     It  woiUd  therefore  be  un- 
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Reply  of  sir.  on  thc  first  of  October  or  the  first  of  January,  by 
comparison  with  the  danger  an.sing  trom  a  mani- 
festly erroneous  or  unjust  decision.  Among  other 
things  this  controversy  implies  the  interprekition  of 
treaties  made  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  years 
ago ;  it  inehides  a  great  lunnber  of  historical  prece- 
dents, of  questions  about  colunizatiou,  uf  jurisdiction 
over  barbarous  tribes,  as  well  as  questions  of  the  weight 
and  authority  to  be  given  to  different  maps.  Upon 
these  latter  both  parties  will  lay  great  stress.  In  order 
to  prove  that  their  contentious  have  already  been 
recognized  and  admitted.  Up  to  the  moment  of  the 
decision  of  the  tribunal  it  will  be  impossible  to  know 
what  kind  of  facts  and  what  argumentation  have  de- 
teruiined  the  award.  Now  the  seeking  of  new  facts 
is  limited  to  that  category.  If  that  inquhy  should 
be  successful,  for  example,  if  a  new  map  or  a  new 
document  of  incontestable  and  unquestioned  author^ 
ity  should  be  found,  it  is  evidt^nt  that  the  inter^ 
ested  party  would  refuse  to  submit  to  an  award 
which  could  not  be  rectified  in  a  legal  and  regidar 
manner. 

I  confess  that  I  was  greatly  astonished  to  hear  M. 
de  Martens  say  that  the  moral  authority  of  the 
Court  of  Arbitration  would  Ije  impaired  by  our 
Article,  and  that  the  sentiment  of  responsibility 
would  disappear  in  the  minds  of  the  arbitrators.  On 
the  contrary,  T  maintain  t!iat  the  moral  authority  of 
the  judgment  will  be  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  there 
is  in  existence  a  provision  for  correcting  errors,  of 
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which  the  losing  party  may  take  advantage,  during  acuapterv 
term  which  should  nut  be  too  long,  and  that  at  the  end 
of  that  term  the  civilized  world  ought  to  admit,  and 
siurely  will  admit,  that  tfubstautial  justiiiti  Inis  been 
done  between  the  two  parties.  Furthermore,  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  arbitrators  is  enhanced  rather  than 
diminished  by  their  power  and  their  duty  to  recon- 
vene again  upon  their  own  judgment  in  a  proper  ca.se. 
It  seems  to  nie  that  M.  de  Martens  most  assuredly 
made  a  mistake  m  raying  that  tradition  and  the 
force  of  precedent  is  opposed  to  a  rehearing  in  cases 
of  arbitration,  I  must  admit  that  in  all  tlie  treaties 
of  arbitration  for  sjiecial  cases  up  to  this  time,  there 
has  not  been  a  provision  for  a  rehearing,  and  in  the 
particular  special  treaties  of  the  future  there  will  no 
longer  bo  any  necessity  for  it.  The  reason  for  this 
is  that  the  entire  idea  of  arbitration  is  relatively  neWj 
and  that  it  has  hitheito  been  considered  only  as  a 
temporary  method  of  settling  controversies  as  they 
arose.  The  only  general  treaty  of  arbitration  which 
has  been  ratified,  and  whinh  is  to-day  in  force,  is  that 
conchided  between  the  Kingdom  of  Italy  and  the 
Argentine  Republic.  This  provides  for  a  rehearing, 
showing  the  tendency  of  public  opinion  and  also 
of  the  most  competent  opinion  of  experts  in  inter- 
national law. 

''  Butj  as  I  have  already  said,  our  duty  in  this  Con- 
ference is  not  to  legislate  for  particular  cases^  but  to 
uphold  an  ideal,  to  declare  to  the  world  that  which 
the  representatives  of  all  the  civilized  nations  con- 
sider desirable  and  practically  attainable-     We  can- 
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not  possibly*  put  professional  regularity  or  pedantic 
rules  of  ])rocedure  above  the  attainment  of  substan- 
tial justice.  We  have  succeeded,  after  jnuch  labor 
and  hy  rea.sun  of  mutual  concessions^  in  elaborating 
!i  project  for  the  ]>eaceable  settlement  of  interna- 
tional conflicts.  It  is  of  the  la.st  importance  that 
this  project  should  contain,  however  simply,  at  least 
all  I'ssential  features  guaranteeing  in  the  greatest 
poR.sihIe  measure  international  justice, 

'*The  representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  con.sidering  this  Article,  or  some  other 
provision  equally  efficacious  to  rectify  manifest 
errors,  aa  an  essential  part  of  an  acceptable  project, 
would  have  to  ask  for  new  instructions  from  their 
Governmentj  giving  thetn  power  to  join  their  col- 
leaguest  oE  the  Ctmference  in  any  ])lan  wliich  should 
not  contain  a  similar  provision.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  they  make  a  most  warm  and  urgent  appeal  to 
the  Committee  to  leave  intact  the  principle  expressed 
in  the  Article  proposed  in  the  name  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States." 

Chevalier  Descanips  saiil  that  he  had  listened  with 
great  attention  to  the  two  arguments  upon  the  sub* 
ject  of  a  rehearing.  That  which,  according  to  his 
idea,  constituted  the  ditliculty  of  the  subject  was  the 
conflict  of  two  principles,  equally  just,  which  either 
side  had  put  forth.  It  was  I'ight  that  justice  should 
be  done ;  therefore,  how  was  it  possible  to  accept  the 
establishment  of  an  evident  error?  It  was  also  right 
that  controversies  between  nations  should  not  be 
allowed  to  go  on  indefinitely.     How  could  this  result 
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be  attained  and  still  leavti  open  the  door  for  a  newcupterv 
judgment? 

The  defenders  of  the  rehearingj  according  to  him, 
had  the  side  which  \yas  tlie  more  noljle  and  beauti- 
ful. Their  ideal  of  justice  was  perhaps  aomewhat 
higher  than  that  of  their  adversaries,  hut  these  again 
are  struck  hy  the  fallibility  of  all  human  justice,  and 
believe  that  for  the  redressing  of  exceptional  errors 
it  was  not  right  to  compromise  the  force  and  stabil- 
ity at  the  judicial  system.  Was  it  not  to  be  feared 
that  solicitude  for  a  few  very  rare  cases  might  en- 
danger the  entire  principle  ? 

The  partisans  of  a  rehearing,  according  to  him, 
did  not  put  the  question  of  a  rehearing  in  its  proper 
position.  In  general  rules  for  all  controversies  of  all 
States,  was  it  riglit  to  formulate  a  principle  at  the 
risk  of  impairing  the  entire  institution  of  arbiti'ation? 
It  seemed  to  Iiim  more  natural  to  put  into  an  inter- 
national code  nothing  but  principles  which  should 
consolidate  tbe  institution.  Contracting  parties  who 
are  impressed  from  the  point  of  view  of  justice,  with 
scruples  like  those  of  the  United  States,  should  fore- 
see the  case  and  provide  for  a  rehearing  in  a  special 
agreement.  To  have  no  rehearing  was  more  in  con- 
formance with  the  efficiency  of  arbitration,  so  tliat 
this  should  be  the  rule,  and  a  rehearing  the  excep- 
tion. We  should  be  doing  a  poor  service  to  the 
Governments  in  permitting  a  rehearing  as  the  general 
rule.  The  Grovcrnments  would  risk  being  no  longer 
their  own  masters,  they  would  he  forced  and  every 
one  would  try  to  have    them    invent    new  facts    to 
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begin  an  unsuccessful  arbitral  litigation  over  again. 
M.  Descanipii,  therefore^  thought  it  was  daiigerou.s  and 
difficult  to  introdLiee  a  ])roviHion  like  Artiele  55  into 
a  general  code  oi.  arbitral  procedure.  He  hoped  that 
even  the  form  which  was  proposed  by  M.  Asser  would 
not  be  admitted,  for  he  was  formally  opposed  to  the 
principle.  At  the  t^ame  time,  for  the  sake  of  making 
a  unanimous  decision,  he  would  join  in  supporting 
the  prupo.sitiou  of  M.  Asser  in  a  spirit  of  conciliation. 
M.  de  Martens  wished  to  ask  some  questions. 
What  wonlJ  be  the  position  of  the  arbitrators  dur- 
iii^jj;  the  delay  of  susperKsion  (if  three  or  six  months  ? 
If  the  Government  wliich  had  not  gained  its  cause 
was  impelled  and  forced  by  public  opinion  to  try  to 
find  a  new  fact  in  order  to  begin  the  procedixre  over 
again,  where  would  it  find  arbitrators?  The  mem- 
liers  of  the  arbitral  trihuTial  will  be  dispersed ;  tliey 
may  l)e  absent,  ill,  or  dead.  What  sliould  be  done 
then?  It  was  necessary  to  distinguish  clearly  two 
points  of  view.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  law- 
yer it  was  not  doubtful  that  one  ought  to  provide 
fi>r  a  rehearing  and  even  an  appeal.  But  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  practical  man.  it  is  the  love  of 
peace  which  is  the  most  importtint.  In  order  to  save 
that,  it  was  necessary  to  cut  short  all  controversies 
by  a  radical  means.  The  pacification  of  the  two  liti- 
gating peoples  was  a  result  so  importtint,  in  the  eyes 
of  the  lover  of  peace,  tliat  he  would  not  wish  to 
risk  compromising  or  impairing  it  in  order  to  pro- 
tect some  material  interest,  whicli  might  possibly  be 
injured. 
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This  last  point  of  view  seemed  to  him  the  most  chapter  v 
necessary  and  the  most  important,  and  therefore  he 
asked  that  the  Committee  should  pronounce  against 
Article  55. 

Mr.  Seth  Low  spoke  as  follows:  "In  the  organiza-Spee<;hof Mr. 
tion  of  ordinary  justice  in  almost  all  the  countries 
represented  here,  if  not  in  all,  a  recourse  for  the  pur- 
pose of  rectii3'ing  errors  has  been  provided.  This 
precaution  has  been  taken  because  experience  has 
shown  that  such  recourse,  or  rehearing,  or  revision 
increase  the  chances  of  doing  sulistantial  justice 
between  men,  I  know  that  our  international  arbi* 
tratiou  is  not  like  the  questions  of  ordinary  justice. 
It  does  imply,  as  M.  de  Martens  has  said,  the  idea 
of  ending  international  controversies  in  the  interest 
of  peace,  even  if  the  solution  may  be  imperfect.  But 
the  ncce.ssitics  of  excepting  in  such  a  large  nieasiurc 
this  imperfection  is  precisely  the  weakness,  and  not 
the  strength  of  arbitration.  I  recognize,  as  some  one 
has  said,  that  all  arl)it.ration  which  has  occurred  up 
to  thi^  time  has  been  in  virtue  of  an  agreement  that 
has  not  foreseen  or  provided  for  a  rehearing.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  Conference  will  remember 
that  in  the  only  two  treaties  which  contain  a  clause 
for  ])ermanent  arbitration  —  the  Italian-Argentine 
Treaty,  to  whicli  reference  has  already  been  made, 
and  the  Anglo-American  Treaty,  wliich  was  not  rati- 
fied —  a  provision  was  inserted  for  the  purpose  of 
permitting  a  rehearing  under  certain  determined 
conditions.  This  signifies,  as  1  suppose,  that  a  .sys- 
tem of  permanent  arbitration  as  distinct  from  special 
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arbitration  in  isolated  cases,  necessarily  implies  the 
idea  of  making  justice  just  as  perfect  as  possible^  and 
that  this  idea  should  be  balanced  witli  the  desire  of 
terminating  the  controversy.  I  have  confidence  and 
hope  tliat  this  Conference  will  receive  and  adopt  the 
idea  of  a  rehearing  with  the  necessary  precaution, 
for  it  is  certain  that  arl)itral  procedure  should  admit 
the  possibility  of  error,  if  the  great  number  of  judg- 
ments of  arbitration  are  to  develop  in  the  future  into 
one  grand  system  of  international  justice." 

M.  As?^er  recalled  the  words  of  one  of  the  preced- 
ing speakers,  to  wit :  radical  measures  are  the  best. 
This^  he  said,  might  be  in  a  parliament  where  the 
majority  made  the  law,  but  in  an  assembly  like  this, 
which  might  be  called  an  international  parliament 
of  man,  it  was  necessary  to  endeavor  to  find  a  pobit 
of  accommodation.  This  was  the  end  and  object  of 
his  proposition.  He  had  taken  account  of  the  rea- 
sons which  had  been  advanced  on  both  sides.  The 
friends  of  a  rehearing  would  have  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  an  article  wliicli  determined  the  procedure  of 
a  rehearing,  and  which  recognized  it  as  a  practical 
method,  and  recommended  it  to  all  States.  The 
opponents  of  rehearing  wouhl  also  be  .satisfied  by  the 
exclusion  of  the  provision  unless  there  is  a  special 
agreement  in  the  arbitration  agreement  on  the  subject, 
if  the  latter  contains  nothing  on  the  iisubject,  then  the 
arbitral  judgment  and  award  will  be  irrevocable. 

M.  AsserV  propositii^n  was  then  adopted  unani- 
mously, both  the  United  States  and  Russia  acqui- 
escing most  cordially* 
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This  debate  has  been  inserted  here  not  only  on  chapter  v 
account  of  the  light  which  it  throws  upon  tlie  Article, 
but  also  as  a  very  fair  sample  of  the  kind  of  debate  An  eiampie 
which  took  place  throughout  the  entire  Conference, 
ill  the  Committee.  Most  unfortunately*  and  yet  for 
ob%ious  reasons,  a  full  stenographic  report  was  ab.so- 
lutely  impossible.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the 
decision  of  the  CQnfereuee  in  adopting  the  Article  as 
it  stands  waa  the  wisest  possible  solution  of  a  ques- 
tion whicli,  as  the  debate  showed,  was  by  no  raeana 
free  from  difficulties. 


Article  56.   The  award  shall  be  obligatory  only  jointiemf 
upon  the  parties  wht:i  have  courhided  the  arbitration  "'*'?^  l'"'^^" 
agreeuient.      When  there  is  a  question  oi  the  niter- tion, 
pretiition    of   an    agreement    entered    into   by   other 
Powers  besides  the  parties  in  litigation,  the  parties 
to  the  dispute  shall  notify  the  other  Powers  which 
have  signed  the  agreement,  of  the  special  agreement 
which   they   have   conchided.      Each    one    of    these 
Pow^ens  shall  have  the  right  to  take  part  in  the  pro- 
ceedings*    If  one  or  more  among  thera  avail  them- 
selves of  this  permission,  the  interpretation  in  the 
judgment  becomes  obligatory  upon  them  also. 

Article  57,   Each  party  shall  bear  its  own  ex-Exponse*, 
penses  and   an  equal   part  of   the   expenses   of  the 
tribunal. 

The  term  **  expenses  of  the  tribunal"  is  here 
understood  to  include  the  pay  of  the  arbitrators 
themselves.  There  are  other  expenses  which  ean 
only  be  determined  in  each  case  by  the  tribunal 
itself.     In  others  again  the  administrative  council  at 


fereace. 
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Chapter  V  Tlic  IlaguG  may  adopts  if  necessary^  a  tariff  and  all 
parties  will  be  bound  thereby. 

Ratification.  ARTICLE  58.  The  present  convention  shall  be  rati- 
fied with  as  little  delay  as  possiblo.  The  ratiUca- 
tioiis  ishall  be  deposited  at  The  Hague,  An  official 
report  of  each  ratification  shall  be  made*  a  certified 
copy  of  which  shall  be  sent  through  diplomatic 
channels  to  all  tlie  Powers  re^esented  in  the  Peace 
Conference  at  The  Hague, 

Adhprent'^  by  ARTICLE  59.  The  Powefs  whicli  Were  represented 
lew&ftcnifla  ^^  ^^^^  International  Peace  Conference  but  which 
afct&flCou-  have  not  wigned  this  oonventiun  may  become  parties 
to  it.  For  this  purpose  they  will  make  known  to 
the  Contracting  Powers  their  adherence  by  means  of 
a  written  notiiieattou  addressed  to  all  the  other  Con- 
tracting Powers* 

Aiihereme  by     ARTICLE  60.    The  Conditions  under  which  Powers 
other  Fuwera,  ^^^   represented  in  the  International    Peace  Confer- 
ence mny  become  adlierents  to  the  present  conven- 
tion  shall  be   detennined    hereafter   by   agreement 
between  the  Contracting  Powers. 

This  Article  gave  rise  to  serious  and  at  times  spir- 
ited debate  in  the  Committee  on  the  Final  Act,  to 
winch  reference  will  be  made  hereafter. 

As  the  Article  stands,  the  unanimous  assent  of 
all  the  signatory  Powers  is  necessary,  either  to  the 
adhesion  of  any  non-signatory  Power  or  to  the  mak- 
ing of  an  agreement  regarding  all  non-signatory 
Powers  and  their  futiu'e  adherence. 

wiuidraw*!.  ARTICLE  iU.  If  One  of  the  High  Contracting  Par- 
ties shall  give  notice  of  a  determination  to  withdraw 
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from  the  present  convention,  this  notification  shall  chapter  v 
have  its  effect  oul}^  after  it  has  been  made  in  writing 
to  the  Government  of  The  Netherlands  and  com- 
municated by  it  iinmediately  to  all  the  otlier  Con- 
tracting Powers,  Tliis  notification  sliall  have  no 
effect  except  for  tlie  Power  which  ha,s  made  it, 

This  treaty  was  signed  on  Jnly  29  by  the  repre- Siffnamrea 
sentatives  of  sixteen  Powers  ;  nauiely,  Belgium,  Den-uotia. 
mark,  Spain,  the  United  States  of  America,  the  United 
States  of  Mexico,  France,  Greece,  MuntenegrOj  the 
Netherlands,  Persia,  Portugal,  Roumania,  Russia, 
Siam,  Sweden  and  Norway^  and  Bulgaria.  It  has 
since  been  signed  and  ratified  by  all  the  Powers  rep- 
resented at  the  Peace  Conference,  The  United  States 
Senate,  on  FeVjruarj'  5,  1900,  ratified  it  unanimously. 

On  September  4,  1000,  the  solemn  deposit  of  theneposUof 
ratifications  took  place  in  the  Netherlands  Ministry ''^'■'"'^''^"'"** 
of  Foreign  Affairs  at  The  Hague,  and  the  first  sLeps 
toward  the  organization  of  the  Court  were  taken. 

At  that  time  the  Russian  members  of  the  Intei"- First  appoim- 
national  Court  of  Arbitration  had  been  announced,  cuun. 
comprising  M,  de  Martens,  Count  Mouravieff,  Minis- 
ter of  Justice  and  brother  of  the  late  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs  who  signed  the  call  for  the  Con* 
ference,  M,  Fritsch,  President  of  the  Senate,  and  M. 
Pobyedonoszeffj  Procureur-General  of  the  Holy  Synod. 

It  was  also  announced  that  President  McKinley 
had  appointed  Ex-Presidents  Benjamin  Harrison  and 
Grover  Cleveland  as  two  of  the  American  members 
of  the  Court ;  tbe  latter  however  declined,  while  the 
former  accepted  the  appointment. 


CHAPTER  VI 

THE  IMMUNITY  OF  PRIVATE   PROPERTY  ON  THE 
HIGH   SEAS 

The  policy         The  Govemment  of  the  United  States  of  America 

of  the  United  rj  ji.jj.T_  x'^n 

sutes.  has  for  many  years  advocated  the  exemption  of  all 

private  property,  not  contraband  of  war,  from  capture 
on  the  high  seas.  Considering  that  the  chief  reason 
for  the  calling  of  the  Peace  Conference  was  the 
burden  and  cruel  waste  of  war,  which  nowhere 
affects  innocent  private  persons  more  severely  or 
unjustly  than  in  the  damage  done  to  peaceable  trade 
and  commerce,  especially  at  sea,  the  American  Gov- 
ernment considered  that  the  question  of  exempting 
private  property  from  destruction  or  capture  on  the 
high  seas  was  evidently  a  most  proper  one  for  con- 
sideration.^ Accordingly,  the  American  representa-. 
tives  were  authorized  to  propose  to  the  Conference 
the  principle  of  extending  to  strictly  private  property 
at  sea  the  immunity  from  destruction  or  capture  by 
belligerent  Powers  which  such  property  already  enjoys 
on  land,  as  worthy  of  being  incorporated  into  the 
permanent  law  of  civilized  nations. 

'  A  compilation  of  expressions  of  opinion  on  the  subject  on  the 
part  of  public  men  and  the  press  in  the  United  States,  edited  by 
Charles  Henry  Butler,  Esq.,  was  printed  by  the  Department  of  State 
in  pamphlet  form,  and  a  copy  was  sent  to  each  member  of  the  Con- 
ference. 
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An  informal  inquiry,  made  in  tlie  early  days  of  chapter  vi 
the  Conference,  soon  convinced  the  American  Com-wfflcuitiesin 
missioners  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  secure 
unanimity  upon  this  question.  It  was  even  con- 
tended that  the  subject  itself  was  not  germane  to 
the  discussions,  as  it  had  not  been  expressly  men- 
tioned in  the  circular  of  Count  Mouravieff  of 
December  30,  1898.  This  contention  was  vigor- 
ously combated  by  the  American  representatives  in 
private  discussions  with  other  delegates,  and  finally 
the  following  communication  was  addressed  to  the 
President  of  the  Conference :  — 

"June  20, 1899.      Memorial  of 
j-i  T        ^^^  American 

"To  His  Excellency,  M.  de  Staal,  Amo<i8sadoryComm\%s\on. 
etc.,  etc,  President  of  the  Peace  Conference, 

^'Excellency, — In  accordance  with  instructions  from 
their  Government,  the  Delegation  of  the  United  States 
desire  to  present  to  the  Peace  Conference,  through 
Your  Excellency  as  its  President,  a  proposal  regarding 
the  immunity  from  seizure  on  the  high  seas,  in  time 
of  war,  of  all  private  property  except  contraband. 

"  It  is  proper  to  remind  Your  Excellency,  as  well 
as  the  Conference,  that  in  presenting  this  subject  we 
are  acting  not  only  in  obedience  to  instructions  from 
the  present  Government  of  the  United  States  but 
also  in  conformity  with  a  polidy  urged  by  our  coun- 
try upon  the  various  Powers  at  all  suitable  times  for 
more  than  a  century. 

'*  In  the  Treaty  made  between  the  United  States 
and  Prussia  in  1785  occurs  the  following  clause  :  — 
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Chapter  \i  "  *  Tous  les  vaisseaux  marcliands  et  commer^ants^ 
MpmoTiainf  employes  a  T^change  des  productions  de  differetits 
Corn  miss  ion.  endroits,  et,  par  consi^queiit,  ueHtinos  a  laciliter  et  a 
r^paiidre  les  uecessites,  les  commodites  et  les  douceurs 
de  la  vie,  passeront  librement  et  sans  etre  niolest^a. 
.  .  .  Et  lea  deiLx  Pui8sancea  contractantea  s'engagent 
h  n'accarder  aucunei?  coiimiiHaiijns  a  dea  vaisaeaux 
assures  en  course^  qui  les  autorisent  ii  prendre  ou  & 
detruire  ces  sortes  de  vaisseaus  raarcbands  ou  ^  in- 
terrompre  le  commerce/     (Art,  2o.) 

'*.Iu  1823  Mr-  Monroe,  President  of  the  United 
States^  after  discussing  the  riglits  and  duties  of 
neutralSj  submitted  the  following  proposition:  — 

^* '  Aucune  des  parties  contractantes  n'autorisera 
des  vaisseaiix  de  guerre  A  capturer  ou  a  detruire  les 
dits  navrres  (de  commerce  et  de  transport)^  ni  n*ac- 
cordera  ou  ne  puldit^ra  aucune  commission  il  aucun 
vaisseau  de  particuliers  arm<*  en  course  pour  lui 
donner  le  droit  de  saisir  ou  detruire  les  navirea  de 
transport  ou  d'interrompre  leur  cunimerce.' 

"  In  1854  Mr.  Pierce,  then  President.,  in  a  message 
to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  again  made  a 
similar  proposal. 

"In  1856,  at  the  Conference  of  Paris,  in  response 
to  the  proposal  by  the  greater  European  Powers  to 
abolish  privateering,  the  Government  of  the  United 
Slates  answered,  expressing  its  willingness  to  do  so, 
provided  that  all  property  of  private  individuals  not 
contraband  of  war,  on  sea  as  already  on  land,  should 
be  exempted  from  seizure. 

'"In    1858^  under  the   administration   of    Mr.  Bu- 
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cbanan,  then  President^  a  Treaty  made  between  thecbaptervi 
United  States  and  Tlolivia  contemplated  a  later  agree- 
ment to   rGlin([uish  the  right   of   capturing   private 
property  upon  the  higli  seas. 

"In  1871,  in  her  Treaty  with  Italy,  the  United 
States  again  showed  adhesion  to  the  same  policy. 
Article  12  runs  as  follows:  — 

''  *  The  High  Contracting  Parties  agree  that,  in 
the  unfortunate  event  of  a  ivar  between  them,  the 
private  property  of  their  respective  citizens  and  sub- 
jectSj  with  tlie  exception  of  contraband  of  war,  shall 
be  exempt  from  capture  or  seizure^  on  the  high  seas 
or  elsewhere,  by  the  armed  veKsela  or  by  the  military 
forces  of  either  party ;  it  being  understood  that  this 
exemption  shall  not  extend  to  vessels  and  their  car- 
goes which  may  attempt  to  enter  a  port  blockaded 
by  the  naval  forces  of  either  party/ 

"It  xnay  )te  here  mentioned  thsit  various  Powers 
represented  at  tliis  Conference  have  at  times  indi- 
cated to  the  United  States  a  willingness,  under  cer- 
tain conditions*  to  enter  into  arrangements  for  the 
exemption  of  private  property  from  seizure  on  the 
high  seas- 

^'It  ought  also  to  be  here  mentioned  tliat  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Treaty  of  1871  between  Italy  and  the 
United  States  had  previously  been  asserted  in  the 
Code  of  the  Italian  Merchant  Navy  as  follows :  — 

■^^  *  La  ca}»ture  et  la  prise  des  navires  marchands 
d'un  Etat  ennemi  par  les  navires  de  guerre  seront 
aliolies  par  vuie  de  reciprocity?  a  Ti^gard  des  Etats  qui 
adoptent  la  meme  meaure  envers  la  marine  marchande 
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Chapter  VI     italienne.      La   reciprocity   devra    r^sulter    de    lois 
Memorial  of   locales,  de  conventions  diplomatiques,  on  de  d&larar 
Commission,  tions  faites  par  Tennenii  avant  le  commencement  de 
la  guerre.*     (Art.  211.) 

*'  And  in  the  correspondence  with  Mr.  Middleton, 
the  Representative  of  the  United  States  at  the  Rus- 
sian Court,  Count  Nesselrode,  so  eminent  in  the 
service  of  Russia,  said  that  the  Emperor  sympathized 
with  the  opinions  and  wishes  of  the  United  States, 
and  that,  '  as  soon  as  the  Powers  whose  consent  he 
considers  as  indispensable  shall  have  shown  the  same 
disposition,  he  will  not  be  wanting  in  authorizing 
his  ministers  to  discuss  the  different  articles  of  an 
act  which  will  be  a  crown  of  glory  to  modern 
diplomacy.* 

"In  this  rapid  survey  of  the  course  which  the 
United  States  have  pursued  during  more  than  a 
century,  Your  Excellency  will  note  abundant  illustra- 
tion of  the  fact  above  stated  —  namely,  that  the 
instructions  under  which  we  now  act  do  not  result 
from  the  adoption  of  any  new  policy  by  our  Govern- 
ment, or  from  any  sudden  impulse  of  our  people,  but 
that  they  are  given  ua  in  continuance  of  a  policy 
adopted  by  the  United  States  in  the  first  days  of  its 
existence  and  earnestly  urged  ever  since. 

"Your  Excellency  will  also  remember  that  this 
policy  has  been  looked  upon  as  worthy  of  discussion 
in  connection  with  better  provisions  for  international 
peace,  not  only  by  eminent  statesmen  and  diploma- 
tists in  the  active  service  of  various  great  nations, 
but  that  it  has  also  the  approval  of  such  eminent 
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recent  authorities  in  international  law  as  BlimtschlijCiinptBr  vi 
Pierantoui,  De  Martens,  Bernard,  Masse.  De   Lave- 
Ieye>  Nys,  Calvo,  Maiiitfj  Hall,  Woolsey,  Field,  Amos, 
and  many  otliei's. 

'*^  We  may  also  n^call  to  your  attention  that  the 
Inatitute  of  International  Law  has  twice  pronounced 
in  it.s  favor* 

**  The  propositiou  which  we  are  instructed  to  pre- 
sent may  be  formulated  as  follows :  — 

***The  private  property  of  all  citizens  or  subjects  Ten  of  tb* 
of  the  signatory  Powers,  with  the  exception  of  contra- JJJi-^j^ 
band  of  war,  shall  be  exempt  from  capture  or  seizure 
on  tlie  high  seas  or  elsewhere  by  the  armed  vessels 
or  by  the  military  forces  of  any  of  the  said  signatory 
Powers.  But  nothing  lierein  contained  sliall  extend 
exemption  from  seizure  to  vessels  and  their  cargoes 
which  niny  attempt  to  enter  a  port  blockaded  by  the 
naval  forces  of  any  of  the  said  Powers, 

** '  La  propriete  priv^e  de  tons  les  citoyens  ou  sujets 
des  Puissancefi  signataires,  a  rexccption  de  la  contra- 
bande  dc  guerre,  sera  exempte  en  pleine  mer  ou  autre 
part  de  capture  ou  de  saisie  par  les  navires  arm^s  ou 
par  les  forces  militairea  des  dites  Puissances.  Toute- 
foiscette  disposition  n'iniplique  aucunement  Tinviola- 
bilit^  des  navires  qui  tenteraient  d'entrer  dans  un 
port  bloque  par  les  forces  navales  des  susdites  Puis- 
sances, ni  des  cargaisons  des  dits  navires/ 

"  As  regards  the  submission  of  this  question  to  the 
Conference  at  this  time,  we  most  respectfully  present 
the  following  additional  observations. 

'*  At  the  second  session  of  the  Conference  held  on 
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the  20th  of  May,  it  waa  decided  in  connection  with 
the  establialiTTient  of  the  three  Commissions  to  which 
were  referred  the  various  articles  of  the  Russian  cir- 
cular of  December  30,  ISOS/January  11,  1899,  as 
follows :  — 

^*  *  II  est  entendu  qu'en  dehors  des  points  men- 
tionii^s  ci-dessus,  la  Conference  ne  se  considere  comme 
comp^tente  pour  Tcxamen  d'aiicane  autre  question. 
En  cas  de  doute  la  Conference  aurait  a  decider  si 
telle  ou  telle  propositiorL  ^iuiise  dans  les  commissions 
rentrerait  ou  non  dans  le  cadre  trace  par  cea  points,* 

"  The  fact  that  we  have  received  the  instnictions 
herein  referred  to,  from  the  President  of  tlie  United 
States,  shows  that  the  scope  of  the  Conference  was 
believed  by  our  Government  to  be  wide  enough  to 
include  this  question. 

"  The  invitation  from  the  Government  of  the 
Netherlands  in  response  to  which  we  are  here  invites 
us  as  follows,  *  afin  de  discuter  les  questions  expos^es 
dans  la  seconde  circulaire  russe  du  30  decembre 
1898/11  Janvier  189'J,  ahisi  que  tontea  autres  ques* 
tious  se  nittachant  aux  id^es  Onuses  dans  la  circulaire 
du  1:2/24  aoilt  1898;  avec  exchision,  toutefois,  des 
deliberations  de  tout  ee  qui  touche  aux  rapports 
politiques  des  lltats  ou  a  I'ordre  de  choses  ^tabli  par 
les  trait^s.' 

''  We  respectfully  submit  that  a  rule  of  war  relate 
ing  to  the  amelioratiou  of  its  hardships  as  practised 
upon  the  sea  attaches  as  fairly  to  the  ideas  put  forth 
in  the  Russian  circular  of  August  12/24.  1898>  as 
the  stipulations  of  the  (teneva  Convention  or  the 
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Rules  of  War  relating  to  operations  on  land  of  the  Chapter  vi 
Brussels  Conference  of  1874.  If  the  Russian  circu- 
lar of  December  30,  1898/January  11,  1899,  did  not 
specifically  mention  this  question,  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  has  assumed  that  it  was  be- 
cause the  Russian  Government  wished  the  Confer- 
ence to  decide  for  itself  whether  the  question  should 
be  discussed. 

"  It  would  certainly  appear  from  the  foregoing 
statements  that  there  is  here  at  least  a  case  of  doubt 
calling  for  submission  to  the  Conference  as  is  con- 
templated in  the  resolution  adopted  by  the  Confer- 
ence on  the  29th  of  May,  and  in  view  of  this  fact 
the  Delegation  of  the  United  States  of  America 
respectfully  request  that  the  matter  be  submitted  by 
Your  Excellency  to  the  proper  Commission  or  to  the 
Conference  itself,  that  it  may  be  decided  whether 
our  proposal  is  among  those  which  should  now  be 
considered. 

"  In  submitting  this  request  allow  us  to  present 
to  Your  Excellency  the  assurance  of  our  most  distin- 
guished consideration. 

"  Andrew  D.  White,  President. 

"  Setii  Low. 

"  Stanford  Newel. 

"A.  T.  Mahan. 

"  William  Crozier. 

"  Frederick  W.  Holls,  Secretary,*' 

This  letter  was  referred  by  the  President  to  the 
Second  Committee,  and  at  the  meeting  of   the  full 
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Conference  on  July  5,  M,  de  Martens  of  Russia,  in 
a  speech  in  whicli  he  paid  a  hearty  tribute  to  the  his- 
toric adherence  uf  the  United  States  to  the  great 
principle  concerned,  reported  from  this  Cumniittee 
that  the  Committee  did  not  consider  itself  competent 
to  discuss  the  suhject,  and  tliat  it  was  therefore  not 
ready  to  consider  the  question  upon  its  intrinsic 
nierits,  but  that  it  Itatl  iuistritcted  him  to  report  in 
favor  of  a  resolution,  to  be  adujitcd  by  tlie  Conference, 
expressing  the  hope  that  the  whole*subject  would  be 
included  in  the  pmgramme  of  a  future  Conference. 

AnJjassador  White,  tlic  President  of  the  American 
Commission^  tliereupou  made  the  folluwitig  speech  :  — 

"Mr,  President:  —  The  Memorial  which  I  have 
had  the  honor  of  presenting  to  the  Conference  shows 
that  for  more  than  a  century  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  ha.s  steadily  and  earnestly  endeavored 
to  secure  the  adoption  of  the  principle  therein  ad- 
vocated, namely  :  the  principle  of  immunity  from 
seizure  in  time  of  war  of  ;ill  private  property,  except 
contraband. 

"  In  heartily  responding  to  the  appeal  of  Hia 
Majesty,  the  Emperor  of  Russia^  and  to  the  invita- 
tion of  the  Government  of  the  Netherlands  to  take 
part  in  this  (^jufenmce,  my  Government  desired  not 
only  to  give  its  support  to  the  main  purposes  announced 
in  the  Ira[>erial  Circular,  but  to  place  this  principle 
once  more  before  the  world,  in  the  hope  that  it  might 
be  defmitel}^  incorporate<l  into  International  Law. 

"  The  Commission  have  found  several  of  the  dele- 
gations ready  to  accept  this  proix>salj  and  foundry 
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others  whose  opinions  evidently  incline  toward  itscbnpter\T 
adoption,  but  we  have  not  succeeded  in  securing  a 
support  sufficiently  unaniinoiia  to  justify  as  in  press- 
ing the  matter  further  durin*;  the  present  Conference. 

*'The  doubt  generally  entertained  as  to  the  com- 
petence of  the  Conference  m  relation  to  this  question, 
—  a  donljt  based  upon  the  terms  of  the  invitation 
which  has  brought  us  together,  —  the  fact  that  the 
delegates  of  various  great  Powers  have  nut  been  fur- 
nished with  special  instnictigns  bearing  upon  this 
subject,  and,  above  all,  the  necessity  wliich  the  Con- 
ference evidently  feels  of  giving  all  possiljle  time  to 
those  great  questions  which,  at  present,  more  directly 
interest  the  nations,  —  all  these  circumstances  make 
it  evident  that  we  cannot  expect  of  this  body  at  its 
present  session  a  positive  and  final  action  regarding 
this  subject. 

*'  But,  though  we  are  obliged,  with  sincere  regret, 
to  recognize  this  fact,  our  instructions  impose  upon 
us  the  duty  to  do  all  that  lies  in  our  power  to  the 
end  that  this  great  question  may  net  be  forgotten, 
hut  remain  impressed  upon  the  nations  here  repre- 
sented, 

**  We  have  not  given  up  the  hope  of  seeing  it  reach 
a  happy  solution.  Nothing  is  more  evident  than  the 
fact  that  eminent  thinkers  in  the  domain  of  Inter- 
national Law  are  more  and  uiore  inellning  to  the 
doctrine  which  our  Memorial  advocates.  More  and 
more,  alsOyit  is  becoming  clear  to  the  world  at  large, 
that  the  adoption  of  this  prineiijle  is  in  the  interest 
of  all  nations,  and  it  is  also  more  and  more  distinctly 
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seen  that  every  obligation  to  abstain  from  privateer- 
ing is  vain,  save  under  the  broad  principle  that  all 
private  property  upon  the  high  seas,  with  the  excep- 
tii.ui  of  contraband  of  war,  should  be  exempt  from 
seizure  ;  that  the  two  methods  of  injuring  an  enemy 
in  time  of  war  are  logically  connected  —  that  to 
secure  the  abolition  of  one  it  ia  necessary  to  concede 
tlie  other*  Your  eminent  predecessor  in  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  Ru8sian  Empire  at  a  conference  of 
great  Powers,  Count  Nesselrode,  expressed  not  only 
the  profound  conviction  of  a  statesman  and  diplo- 
matist but  a  great  truth  which  is  steadily  gaining 
upon  the  world  when  he  saidj  •  The  adoption  of  the 
dechiration  in  favor  of  this  immunity  wliich  the 
United  States  has  proposed,  and  which  it  steadily 
supports,  would  be  a  crown  of  glory  to  modern 
diplomacy/ 

'•^  I  am  aware  that  an  opposing  argument  has  been 
used  which,  at  first  view,  would  seem  to  have  con- 
siderable force,  namely:  that  even  if  immunity  be 
granted  to  private  property,  in  so  far  as  it  is  not 
contraband  of  war,  a  new  question  more  intricate 
would  immediately  ari«e,  namely :  that  of  defining 
what  is  to  be  understood  to-day  a»  contraband  of 
war.  And  we  are  reminded  that,  in  a  recent  war 
between  two  great  Powers,  coal,  breadwtuffs,  rice,  and 
even  merchant  ships  were  regarded  as  contraband. 
But  I  certainly  do  not  need  to  tell  such  an  intelligent 
body  as  this,  made  up  of  men  accustomed  to  great 
and  difficult  negotiations,  that  the  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  a  second  step  in  a  matter  of  this  kind  do  not 
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constitute  an  argument  wbich   should   prevent  ourchijuervi 
taking  the  first  step.     The  wiser  view  would  seem 
to  be  to  take  the  first  step,  and  having  taken  that,  to 
determine  how  we  can  take  the  second. 

*'  Nor  can  I  deny  that  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  cause 
which  we  maintain  have  been  weakened  by  some 
injudicious  arguments.  It  must  be  acknowledged 
that  more  harm  thati  good  haa  been  done  by  some  of 
the  arguments  which  liken  private  property  on  the 
sea,  in  all  respects,  to  private  property  on  land,  in 
time  of  war.  But  this  proves  notliing  against  tlie 
overwhelming  mass  of  arguments  which,  if  thi.s  were 
the  proper  time  and  place  for  their  presentation, 
could  be  cited  in  favor  of  our  proposal.  If  the 
merits  of  the  question  itself  were  under  discussion 
at  thia  moment,  if  there  were  not  other  subjects  upon 
which  the  attention  of  the  world  is  concentrated 
and  which  absorb  our  activity,  I  would  call  your 
attention  to  the  immense  losses  to  which  all  nations 
are  exposed  under  the  present  system,  and  to  the  utter 
uselessness  of  these  as  regards  their  influence  on  the 
final  decision  of  great  mternatlonal  questions.  A 
mere  glance  over  the  history  of  the  Confederate  The  laMon  of 
cruisers  during  the  American  Civil  War  shows  howcl^fvS!^*" 
serious  would  be  the  losses  to  the  Powers  directly 
interested,  and  how  ineffective  the  result  under  the 
present  system.  Only  thi'^ie  of  the  Confederate 
cruisers  did  any  effective  work;  their  prizes  amounted 
to  169  ships;  the  premium  of  Insurance  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  Increased  from  30 
shillings  per  ton  to  120  shillings ;   American  mer- 
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chant  ships,  aggregatmg  nearly  a  million  of  tons, 
wei^  driven  under  the  British  flag;  and  the  final 
result  was  the  almost  total  disappearance  of  the 
merchant  navy  of  the  United  States,  If  such  a 
result  was  obtained  by  the  operations  of  three  little 
vessels,  far  from  being  of  the  first  class,  and  poorly 
equipped,  what  would  happen  with  the  means  which 
are  to-day  at  the  disposal  of  great  nations  ?  Yet  all 
the  world  knows  that  this  employment  of  privateers, 
and  all  the  enormous  loss  thereby  occasioned,  had 
not  the  slightest  effect  upon  the  termination  or  even 
toward  the  shortening  of  the  Civil  War.  If  the  lass 
had  been  ten  times  as  great  they  M^ould  still  liave 
contributed  nothing  toward  ending  the  contest.  All 
that  was  immediately  effected  was  simply  the  de- 
fltruction  of  a  great  mass  of  property  belonging  to 
the  most  industrious  and  meritorious  portion  of  uur 
population,  resulting  in  the  ruin  of  our  sailors  who 
had  invested  in  their  vessels  all  their  hard-earned 
^savings.  The  more  remote  general  effect  was  to 
leave  throughout  our  country  a  general  resentment, 
sure  to  be  the  cause  of  new  wars  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain,  had  not  a  wise  treaty  of 
arbitration  removed  it.  The  only  effective  measure 
for  teruuiiating  war  by  the  action  of  a  navy  is  the 
maintenance  of  a  blockade, 

**  In  these  days  transportation  of  merchandise  by 
land  has  so  developed  that  the  interruption  of  such 
transport  by  sea  cannot,  in  general^  contribute 
toward  hastening  the  end  of  the  war,  bnt  the  effect 
mav  be  so  yreat  in  the  destruction  of  wealth  accumu- 
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lated  by  human  industry,  as  to  require  generations cbapt^rvi 
to  repair  the  loss,  and  thus  the  whole  world  is  made 
to  suffer. 

"  Mr.  President  and  Gentlempu  of  the  Conferenee  :  No  separate 
the  American  JJelegation  13  not,  111  thus  matter,  aavo-th*  jmnof 
eating  the  particular  interests  of  our  own  country,  ^J^t^^l^^ 
We  know  well  that  under  existing  circumstances  if 
war  should  break  out  between  two  or  more  European 
Powers,  thi^re  would  iuinutdiately  be  an  enormous 
transfer  of  freight  and  vessels  to  neutral  countries^ 
and  that  from  this  the  United  States,  as  in  all  proba- 
bility one  of  these  neutral  countries,  would  doubtless 
reap  enormous  pecuniary  advantages.  But  my  Gov- 
ernment lays  no  plans  for  gaining  advantages  of  this 
sort.  Might  I  not  be  permitted  here  to  say  that  a 
characteristic  trait  of  my  fellow  citizens  has  been 
imperfectly  understood  in  Europe.  Europeans  s-u\> 
pose  generally,  that  tiie  people  of  the  United  States 
are  an  eminently  practical  people.  That  is  true,  Imt 
it  is  only  half  the  truth.  The  people  of  the  Umted 
States  are  not  only  devoted  to  practical  aims,  but 
they  are  even  more  devoted  to  ideals.  There  can  be 
no  greater  error  in  considering  the  United  States,  or 
in  dealing  with  them,  than  to  suppose  that  American 
citizens  are  guided  solely  by  material  interests.  Our 
own  Civil  War  shows  that,  from  first  to  hvst,  material 
considerations  were  entirely  subordinate  to  ideal,  and 
that  nearly  a  million  of  lives,  and  almost  ten  thou- 
sand millions  uf  dollars,  were  freely  sacrificed  to 
mjjintain  the  ideal  of  our  union  as  a  Nation,  and 
not  as  a  mere  confederation  of  petty  states. 
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'^  I  do  Eot  say  tliis  boastfully,  but  I  say  it  that 
you  may  know  what  1  mean  when  I  say  that  the 
peupie  of  the  United  States  are  nut  only  a  practical 
people*  but  idealists  as  rega^rdii  this  question  of  the 
immunity  of  private  property  on  the  high  seas*.  It 
13  not  a  question  of  merely  material  interest  for  us; 
it  is  a  question  of  right,  of  justice,  of  progress  toward 
a  better  fufcnre  for  the  entire  world,  and  so  my  fellow 
countrymen  feel  it  to  be, 

"In  tile  name',  then,  of  the  Delegation  of  the 
United  States,  I  support  the  motion  to  refer  the 
whole  question  to  a  future  conference.  And  in 
doing  .so  permit  me,  in  the  name  of  the  nation  which 
I  represent,  to  commend  the  consideration  of  this 
whole  subject  to  all  those  present  hi  this  Conference, 
and  especially  to  the  eminent  lawyers,  to  the  masters 
in  the  science  of  International  Law,  to  the  statesmen 
and  diplomatists  of  the  various  countries  here  repre- 
sented, in  the  hope  that  this  question  may  not  only 
be  contained  in  the  programme  of  the  next  Cotifer- 
ence  which  shall  be  assembled,  but  that  it  shall 
receive  thorough  discussion  based  upon  full  examina- 
tion of  the  many  questions  mvolved,  and  from  all 
points  of  view.  The  solution  of  tliis  great  question 
will  be  an  honor  to  all  those  who  have  participated 
or  who  shall  participate  in  it,  and  a  lasting  benefit  to 
all  the  nations  of  the  earth" 


Upon  motion  of  M.  Rahusen  of  Holland  the 
speech  of  Mr.  White  was  spread  hi  cxtaiso  upon 
the  minutes. 
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Count  Nigra  of  Italy  cordially  supported  the  prop- chapter  vi 
osition  of  the  Second  Committee,  as  reported  bySpe*^^"' 
M.  de  Martens.  He  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  Italian  Government  did  not  only  proclaim  its 
respect  for  private  property  on  the  high  seas  diplo- 
matically, but  had  sanctioned  the  principle  in  its  laws. 
He  referred  particularly  to  an  article  in  the  Treaty 
of  Commerce  between  Italy  and  the  United  States, 
which  provides,  under  the  reserve  of  reciprocity,  a 
recognition  of  the  inviolability  of  such  property.  He 
desired  that  official  notice  should  be  taken  of  this 
declaration.  The  President  directed  the  declaration 
to  be  entered  upon  the  minutes,  and  announced  that 
the  question  now  was  upon  the  adoption  of  the 
report  of  the  Committee. 

Lord  Pauncefote  of  England  announced  that  in  Abstention  of 
the  absence  of  instructions  from  their  Government,  ^^^^i^^™ 
the  British  delegates  were  obliged  to  abstain  from 
voting.  M.  Bourgeois  of  France  made  a  similar  dec- 
laration on  behalf  of  himself  and  his  colleagues. 
Thereupon  the  report  of  the  Committee  was  adopted 
unanimously,  and,  in  the  language  of  the  American 
Commission,  in  their  report,  "  the  way  is  paved  for 
a  future  careful  consideration  of  the  subject,  in  all  its 
bearings,  and  imder  more  propitious  circumstances." 


CHAPTER   VII 

THE  CONFERENCE  FROM  DAY  TO  DAY;  ADDRESSES, 
COMMUNICATIONS ;  DELEGATIONS  FROM  OUTSIDE 
SOURCES.  THE  QUESTION  OF  ADHERENCE.  THE 
CLOSING  SESSION. 

A  HISTORY  of  a  diplomatic  gathering  like  the  Peace 
Conference  would  be  incomplete  without  some  refer- 
ence, however  brief,  to  its  daily  and  social  life  and 
surroundings. 
Noostenta-        Bcyond  the  decorations  of  the  opening  day,  and 
play.  the  continued  flying  of  flags  of  the  various  delega- 

tions at  their  hotels,  there  was  little  to  attract  the 
notice  of  the  average  resident  or  stranger  at  The 
Hague,  or  to  inform  him  that  anything  unusual 
was  going  on.  The  Conference  was  eminently  a 
businesslike  body,  without  ostentation  or  display  of 
any  kind.  On  two  occasions  only,  namely,  at  the 
reception  by  the  Queen  at  the  Palace  in  The  Hague 
and  at  the  Royal  dinner  at  the  palace  in  Amster- 
dam, did  the  members  appear  in  full  uniform.  At 
all  other  times  the  spectacle  of  about  one  hundred 
strangers  walking  or  driving  about  in  the  streets  and 
l)arks,  and  at  Scheveningen,  was  not  of  a  kind 
to  impress  the  imagination  or  to  attract  particular 
attention.  The  meetings,  which  were  usually  held 
from  ten  o'clock   in  the  morning   until  noon,  and 
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from  two  until  five  or  six  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  Chapter  vii 
were  su  arninj^ed,  that  in  t^eneral  iio  f^iimle  nieiiiber 
of  the  Cunftirence  should  be  required  to  attend  more 
than  four  or  five  meetiiigs  during  the  %veek^  but  tbia 
rule  was  *by  no  means  absolute,  and  esjMscially  the 
expert  members  of  the  First  and  Second  Comuiittees 
were  kept  extremely  biusv  from  day  to  day  during 
the  term  of  their  deliberations. 

The  Netherlands  Government  extended  a  liospital-'nieiuMpiui- 
ity  which  could  nut  have  been  mure  complete,  more  Nvtherumi^ 
thoui^btfulj  or  more  generous.     One  of  its  pleasautest**'*^""""'''"^' 
features    was    certaiuly    the    daily   lutieheou    at    the 
House  in  the  Wood,  sumptuously  served,  and  afford- 
ing an  opportunity  of  daily  intimate  and  unrestrained 
personal   intercourse  and  actiuaintance,  the  value  of 
which  can  hardly  be  overestimated.     Tlie  grouping 
of    the    various    delegates    at    the    luncheon    tables 
changed  from  day  to  day,  with  the  result  that  rarely 
if  ever  has  a  gathering  of  this  size  and  character 
been  attended  with  such  complete  personal  acquaint- 
ance  among   all    the    members,   even   those    whose 
duties  and  tastes  were  most  diverse. 

On  the  evening  of  May  24,  Their  Majesties  tlieRoyairecep- 
Queen  of  the  Netherlands  and  the  Queen  Mother dinuer, 
gave  a  grand  soird'  in  honor  of  the  Conference  at 
the  Royal  Palace  at  The  Hague.  Besides  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Conference,  the  Diplomatic  Corps  and 
the  entire  court  society  of  The  Hague  had  been 
invited,  and  the  scene  was  one  of  irreat  brilliancy* 
Before  the  general  reception  the  members  of  the  Con- 
ference were  individually  presented  to  Their  Majes- 
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Chapter  VII  ticSj  wlio  spokc  to  eacli  of  them  most  gracious  words 
of  welcome.  On  July  6,  Tlieir  Majesties  gave  a  state 
dinner  in  honor  of  the  Conference  at  the  Royal 
Palace  iu  Amsterdam,  the  guests  being  conveyed  to 
and  from  Amsterdam  by  special  train.  At  this  occa^ 
sion  the  meml>ei\s  were  again  presented  to  Their 
Majesties,  who  congratulated  thexn  upon  the  prog- 
ress of  their  work,  and  after  the  dinner  Queen 
WLlhelmina  proposed  the  toast  to  the  health  of  all 
the  Sovereigns  and  heads  of  state  represented  at  the 
Conference.  In  response  Baron  de  Staal  proposed 
the  health  of  Their  Majesties,  which  toast  it  is  need- 
less to  say  was  received  with  great  enthusiasm. 

On  May  li7  the  Burgomaster  and  Municipal  Coun- 
cil of  The  Flague  gave  a  grand  concert  to  the  Con- 
ference, in  the  Hall  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  on 
June  17  the  Netherlands  Government  gave  a  mu- 
sical and  artistic  festival,  the  climax  of  which  was 
an  historical  dance  illustrating  the  costumes  of  the 
various  Dutch  provinces.  A  great  floral  and  er[ues- 
trian  fete  and  contest  at  Haarlem  on  June  4  waa 
also  given  in  honor  of  the  Conference,  and  will  re- 
main a  most  beautiful  recollection  for  all  who  were 
privileged  to  take  part.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
grand  concert  and  ball  at  Scheveningen,  given  by 
tlie  Sockte  dcs  Bains  de  Mer  de  Scheveningue  on 
June  12, 

Besides  these  entertainments  it  is  needless  to  add 
that  ollicial  society  at  The  Hague  was  profuse  in  its 
social  attentions,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  Diplo- 
matic Corps,  whose  members  vied  with  each  other  hi 
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making  the  stay  of  their  visiting  colleagues  agree- chapwrvii 
able.  A  full  description  of  the  celebratiou  of  the 
ainnvei\sary  of  American  IiKlependenct?  on  July  4, 
at  Delft,  Avill  be  found  in  the  Appendix,  together 
with  the  addresses  delivered  on  that  occasion*  The 
present  writer  ventures  to  hope  that  the  remem- 
brance of  this  festival  will  not  be  the  least  pleasant 
among  the  recollections  of  the  members  from  other 
countries. 

The  Conference  took  a  recess  from  July  7  to  ITjitwesa. 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  various  delegations  an 
opportunity  of  consulting  their  Governments,  espe- 
cially with  reference  to  the  Arbitration  Treaty.     OnTiieimerMi 
the  part  of  the   Japanese  Delegatiouj  this  involved  Japan. 
cabling  the  entire  text  of  the  Treaty  to  Tokio^  the 
cost   of    the    cablegram,   according    to    information 
received^  being  35,000  francs.     This  incident  is  here 
referred  to  as  an  illustration  of  the  care  with  wiiich 
the  work  was  done,  and  the  seriousness  with  which 
it   was    regarded.      It   may  also  serve  to   illustrate 
the  completeness  with   which  the  great  and  enter- 
prising  Empire  of    the   far   East  entered    into  judi- 
cial relations  with  the  rest   of  the  civilized  world. 
In  view  of  later  events  in  Chiuii,  it  should  also  be  Thp  Chinese 
remarked  that  tlie  distinguished  Chinese  delegate  and 
his  associates  followed  the  discussions  mo.st  carefully, 
as  was  stated  to  the  Conference  on  July  27  by  Lou 
Tseng  Tsiang.      China  did  not,  however^   ratify  the 
Treaty  on  the  Laws  and  Customs  of  War. 

The  distinguished  lirst  Chinese  delegate,  Yang  Yu, 
was  the  author  of  two  mots,  which  deserve   to  be 
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Chapter  vn  included  in  this  record.  After  a  session  of  the  Arbi- 
Twonmraby  tratioH  Committee  devoted  to  apparently  fruitless  de- 
bate, Yang  Yu,  in  descending  the  steps  of  the  House 
in  the  Wood  with  one  of  the  American  delegates, 
pointed  back  to  the  meeting  room,  and  sadly  but 
smilingly  shaking  bis  head  remarked,  '"Too  much 
talkoe-talkeCj  too  little  doee-doee/*  It  may  confi- 
dently be  assumed  that  the  report  of  this  bit  of 
Oriental  philosophyj  as  applied  to  the  progress  of  the 
Conference  up  to  that  date,  had  considerable  effect 
in  thereafter  accelerating  the  progress  of  the  debates, 
and  in  bringing  about  an  agreement.  Wben  the 
articles  concerning  Mediation  were  translated  and 
explained  to  Yang  Yn,  he  tbouglitfully  but  solemnly 
nodded  his  assent,  but  remarked  that  the  articles 
seemed  incomplete,  in  that  tbey  ought  to  provide  that 
the  mediating  Power  should  not  '*  charge  too  high 
a  price  for  its  services  in  the  cause  of  humanity." 
When  it  is  remembered  that  the  Chhiese  diplomat 
was  speaking  to  a  continenUil  delegate,  a  miscbievons 
twinkle  of  his  eye  may  be  imagined,  as  he  made  this 
allusion  to  the  various  compensations  in  the  way  of 
harbors  and  territory,  which  the  celestial  empire 
was  obliged  to  pay  for  the  mediation  of  the  Western 
Powers  at  the  end  of  the  .lapiniese-Cliincse  war.* 

At  an  early  session  of  the  Conference,  a  committee, 
consisting  of  Jonkheer  van  Karnebeek,  M.  M^rey  de 
Kapos-Mt're  of  Austria-Ihmgary*  M.  Eyscben  of  Lux- 
emburg, M.  de  Easily  of  Russia,  and  M,  Roth  of  Swit- 

^  Another  record  tn  lighter  vein  may  lie  permittedt  l)eiiig  a  copy  of 
the  menu  of  the  farewell  dinner  of  the  Comited'Examen.     The  ori^i- 
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zerland,  was  appointed  to  examine  and  report  upon  Chapter  vu 
the  communications  which  had  been  received,  ad- 
dressed to  the  Conference  from  outside  sources.  It 
may  well  be  imagined  that  the  number  of  these  com- 
munications was  very  great.  They  consisted  of 
addresses,  letters,  and  cablegrams,  most  of  them 
containing  an  expression  of  the  wishes  of  the  send- 
ers for  the  success  of  the  Conference.  Furthermore, 
a  great  number  of  societies  favoring  disarmament, 
arbitration,  or  peace  in  general  sent   pamphlets  or 

nal  was  illustrated  with  a  characteristic  drawing  by  the  chairman, 
M.  Bourgeois,  and  read  as  follows :  — 

July  25,  1899 

HOTEL  D*ORANGE 

FrocIiis-verbal  (Tres  Confidentiel) 


Conflit  de  Hors  d'oeuvres 

Potage  m^diatipp 

Consomm^  Protocol  final 

Filet  de  bceuf  aux  bona  offices 

Tourne  dos  d  la  guerre 

Arbitrage  de  volailles 

Cailles  rdties  sur  enqu^te 

Salade  au  Compromis 

Liste  d'artichauds,  sauce  facultative 

Revision  de  pcches  sans  appel 

Boinbes  glacees 

Litige  de  patisseries 

Fruits  de  circonstances 

Fromages  asphyxiants 

Dessert  amical 

Vin  obligatoire 
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Chapiiic  vu  books,  maiij  of  them  containing  plans  for  an  inter- 
national court  of  arbitration,  or  for  an  agreement 
for  diaarmainent  or  a  limitation  of  armaments. 

Most  of  these  pamphlets  were  also  addres-sed  to 
the  individual  members  of  the  Conference,  and  while 
many  of  them  were  wholly  impracticable  and  absurd 
in  their  notions,'  an  acknowledgment  is  certainly 
due  to  the  senders  of  some  of  the  others,  for  the  real 
asnistance  which  their  work  afforded  to  the  members 
of  the  Conference.  This  is  more  especially  true  of 
the  book  entitled  **  International  Tribunals,  a  Collec- 
tion of  tlie  variouH  schemes  which  Ikave  been  pro* 
pounded  and  of  instances,  since  1815/*  by  W^  Evans 
Darby,  LL.  D.,  Secretary  of  the  Peace  Society,  and 
published  by  the  Peace  Society  of  London,  This 
book  was  found  to  be  of  great  practical  use  by  the 
membera  of  the  Comite  d'Examen,  and  it  will  con- 
tinue to  be  extremely  valuable  to  students  of  In- 
ternational Law,  who  may  hereafter  compare  the 
schetnea  therein  set  forth  with  the  treaty  adopted 
by  the  Conference,  The  plan  for  an  International 
Tribunal,  carefully  elaborated  by  a  committee  of  the 
New  York  State  Bar  Association,  which  consisted  of 
Messrs,  W,  Martin  Jones^  William  D.  Veeder,  and 
Edward  G.  Whitakcr,  was  almost  identical  w^itli  the 
plan  proiK:ised  on  behalf  of  the  American  Govern- 
ment, and  was  distributed,  together  with  a  memorial 

*  A  plan  for  &  goTer>im«tital  fnsurance  Company  to  utiderwHte 
losses  HijytaitKHl  lit  any  war  cleclared  to  be  "  jual  "  by  the  directors  of 
tliR  Coin[>unj' ;  and  n  propoaitSoii  lo  elect  PriucB  Eitcl  Friedricb,  the 
second  sun  oE  the  Genu&it  Kru^xiror,  king  oE  France,  in  the  iatereaU  of 
pea^e,  may  be  cited  as  rcpreseututivti  ex^iuuplea. 
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and   various  other   papers,  to  all   meml>ers   of   thecimpwrvii 
Coiiference. 

It  may  be  added  that  the  American  Conimtssioncommunka- 
reccived  a%*ery  large  number  of  tek^grams  and  letters  A,]',*rn,?ji,,'^ 
expressing  aynipathy  and  good  wishes,  and  euKuiai-^*'*""^"**^""" 
ing  from  the  most  diverse  sources.  Every  one  of 
these  messages  was  gratefully  acknowledged,  and 
their  reception  not  only  upheld  tlie  hand^  of  the 
American  Commission,  but  alsso  made  a  more  or  less 
profound  impression  upon  the  members  of  the  Con- 
ference from  other  countries,  who  regarded  the  in- 
terest of  the  great  New  Worhl  Power  of  the  West  lu 
the  cause  of  peace  and  arbitration,  as  a  most  signifi- 
cant and  important  sign  of  the  times.  Besides  all 
of  these  commnuicatious,  appertaining  to  the  proper 
work  of  the  Conference  j  the  latter  was,  naturally, 
perhaps,  flooded  with  appeals  and  propositions  not 
in  the  least  germane  to  its  object*  lu  many  cases 
written  or  printed  appeals  were  followed  up  by  the 
appearance  of  representatives  or  delegations  from 
nearly  every  oppressed  nationality  of  the  world. 
The  Poles,  Finns,  Armenians,  Macedonians,  and  ApiMsais  of 
Young  Turks  —  to  mention  no  others — sent  repre-BalTa,fIIitwa 
sentatives  asking  for  action  on  the  part  of  the  Con- 
ference in  behalf  of  their  fellow  citizens,  and  basing 
their  arguments  u[x»n  very  simple  logic.  Peace,  they 
one  and  all  declared,  was  not  permanently  possible 
without  justice;  and  justice,  they  protested,  would 
not  be  completely  established  until  their  own  par^ 
ticular  aspirations  had  been  satisfied.  Several  of 
them  endeavored  to  emphasize  their  requests  by  the 
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CtoptMVU  positive  threat  that  unless  they  were  given  what 
they  cousidered  a  fair  hearing,  they  would  seize  the 
occtisiun  of  the  Peace  Conference  as  a  niost  fittinj^ 
time  for  a  revulutionriry  outbreakj  whicli  they  hoped 
would  embarrass  the  Conference  and  turn  it  mto  a 
hiitghing-stock.  This  is  not  the  occasion  to  inquire 
into  the  merits  of  any  of  the  cases  so  elotniently 
pleaded  before  the  separate  delegations,  especially 
before  the  American  Commission,  nor  was  it  possible 
at  The  Hague  to  enter  into  any  discussion  with  the 
sincere  and  earnest  advocates  of  these  various  causes 
upon  the  subject  of  the  alleged  bad  faith  or  general 
wickedness  of  this  or  tliat  Power  represented  at  the 
Conference. 

In  the  study  of  political  pathology  it  is  both  inter- 
esting and  sad  to  observe  how  the  feeling  of  oppres- 
sion ami  injustiee  blinds  the  vision  of  its  victims,  so 
that  they  refuse  to  see  not  only  any  possible  good  on 
the  part  of  their  oppressors,  but  also  the  impossibility 
of  any  attainable  progress  whicli  does  not  relieve 
their  own  immiMliate  necessities.  Every  meritorious 
cau8e,  in  tlie  whole  world,  racial,  political,  or  other- 
wise, is  benefited,  or  most  assuredly  not  injured, 
by  the  results  of  the  Peace  Conference*  But  to  the 
minds  of  many  of  the  sincere  and  honest  men  who 
rnnld  not  see  that  they  were  demanding  inipossi- 
biiities.  the  Conference  itself,  by  turning  the  cold 
shoulder  u|inn  their  appeals,  appeared  to  be  giving 
a  stone  where  bread  was  legitimately  asked  and 
confidently  ex]>ected, 

Disappouitmont  at  tlie  results  of  the  Conference 
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was   also    expressed,   and    was    probably    sincerely  chapusr  vn 
felt,  on  the  part  of  many  so-called  "  friends  of  peace,"  niwtppoiiit- 
who  held  that  too  many  concessions  were  made  tu  -  frien'is  qI 
what  they  were  pleased  to  call  the  "evil  spirit  uf  war."  **^'^^'' 
The  Conference  did  not  denounce  war  in   general 
terms,  nor  did  it  declare  it  or  believe  it  to  be  evil 
under  all  circumstances.     It  is  not  recorded  that  the 
directors  of  a  new  railway,  at  the  time  of  the  first 
introduction  of  this  mode  of  transportation,  found  it 
necessary   to  denounce   stage-coache.s*  or  that  they 
regarded    horses    as    worthy    of    being    condemned 
forever  and  under  all  circumstances.     They  contented 
themseUesj  it  may  be    assumed,  with    furnishing  a 
better  alternative,  and  thus  allowed  full  play  to  the 
force  of  events. 

It  was  a  conference  of  practical  men  of  affairs^  not 
of  dreamers  and  enthusiasts,  which  sat  at  The  Hagtie, 
and  its  work  is  to  be  judged  accordingly. 

Up  to  the  very  last  day  there  was  danger  thati-Mtddngera 
unanimity  in  the  adoption,  especially  of  the  Arbitra- ment, 
tion  Treaty,  would  after  all  be  broken  by  a  nega^ 
tive  vote  on  the  part  of  one  of  the  great  Powers, 
which  would  inevitably  have  Ijeeu  followed  by  similar 
votes  on  the  part  of  several  of  the  minor  Govern- 
ments represented.  When  on  July  2o,  the  Arbitration 
Treaty,  under  the  reserve  of  the  declaration  of  the 
United  States,  w*as  finally  adopted  unanimously,  a 
sigh  of  relief  was  heaval  by  all  of  the  delegates  who 
were  most  concerned  in  the  preparation  of  the  Treaty 
and  the  settlement  of  the  various  disputed  questions 
which  threatened  up  to  the  last  to  wreck  their  entire 
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CUttptervu  labor.  The  substance  of  the  work,  representing  all 
that  was  Httainahlej  had  been  finally  secured,  and  there 
reniaiiied  but  one  more  question,  relating,  indeed, 
entirely  to  furui,  but  still  of  far-reaching  iuipurtanee. 
This  was  the  agreement  as  to  terras  upon  which 
Powers  not  represented  at  the  Peace  Conference 
should  be  permitted  to  adhere  to  the  Treaty, 
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The  Question  of  Adherence 

Of  the  independent  Governments  of  the  world,  the 
Central  and  South  American  Republics,  the  Sultanates 
of  Morocco  and  Muscat,  the  Orange  Free  State,  the 
Principality  of  Monaco,  the  Republic  of  San  Marino, 
and  the  Kingdom  of  Abyssinia,  were  the  only  ones 
not  represented  hi  the  Peace  Conference.  There  could 
he  no  possible  objection  to  tlie  adherence  of  any  one  or 
all  of  them  to  the  declarations  of  the  Conference,  and 
to  the  treaties  regarding  the  laws  and  usages  of  war, 
and  to  the  extension  of  the  Geneva  Rules  to  naval  war- 
fare. A  very  different  fpiestion,  however,  was  pre- 
sented with  reference  to  the  Arbitration  Treaty,  for  the 
latter  not  only  iuiposes  obligation8  upon  the  Signatory 
Powers,  but  also  confers  certain  rights  —  notably  the 
right  to  appoint  niember^i  in  good  and  regular  stand- 
ing uf  the  Pernianent  (Juurt  of  Arbitration  —  thus 
iinj)lyin^t^  for  eacli  appointing  State  anab;solute  recog- 
nition of  its  independence  and  international  status. 

In  the  Committee  on  the  Preparation  of  the  Final 
Act,  to  which  was  also  refen^ed  the  prei)aration  of 
the  formal  part  of  the  various  treaties  and  declara- 
tions, an  attempt  was  made  to  insert  a  provision  into 
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tlie  Arbitration  Treaty  wliich  would  have   enabled  cbapter  vii 

any  Government  claiming  independence  and  an  inter- 
national status  to  further  its  own  ends,  even  against 
the  consent  and  without  the  approval  of  other  Sig- 
natory Powens,  by  simply  declaring  its  adherence  to  the 
Treaty,  and  demanding  recognition  for  its  appointees 
npon  the  li.st  of  judges.  It  was  at  this  point  alone  that 
the  Conference  was  directly  confronted  with  a  political 
question  which  might  eiiaily  have  become  of  great  and 
immediate  danger.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the 
interests  cliicfly  affected  were  those  of  the  Pope,  whose 
odaims  to  temporal  power,  independence,  and  an 
international  status*  are  recognized  eitlier  explicitly 
or  impliedly  by  a  number  of  the  Signatory  Powers, 
while  others  cannot  consider  him  in  any  other  light, 
so  far  as  international  law  is  concerned,  than  as  a 
private  individual,  enjoying  certain  immunities  under 
the  municipal  law  of  Italy.  Instantly  similar  pre- 
tensions on  the  part  of  the  Transvaal,  and  possibly 
also  of  an  alleged  Filipino  Republic,  might  have 
been  iuvohed,  and  for  the  future  the  door  would 
have  been  left  open  for  most  embarrassing  questions, 
arising  from  revolutions  in  azw  country,  enjoying 
various  degrees  of  success. 

The  point  of  view  maintained  by  the  United  States  Attunde  or 
of  America  was  that  of  strict  legal  propriety,  and  of  gjai^^'*^^ 
an  absolute  recognition  of  the  great  principle  of  com- 
plete sovereignty  of  aU  independent  States.^      This 

'  The  British  Government  held  the  same  view,  as  is  evidenced  by 
tlie  following  ilespatch  from  Lgrd  SaliBbury  to  Lord  Fauncefote,  dated 
July  I'r  (Blue  Hook,  y.  2l*l)  ;  — 
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involves  the  almost  self-evident  triitli  that  no  obli- 
gation, however  slight  or  msigniiicant^  can  ever  be 
put  upon  a  Sovereign  State  against  its  own  consent, 
except  by  an  impairment  of  its  sovereignty.  Tli*^ 
right  to  recognise  other  Powers,  or  to  withhold  such 
recognition  at  will,  is  one  of  the  fundamental  attri- 
butes of  sovereignty,  and  it  is  not  impaired  but  only 
exercised  when  a  State  deliberately  enters  into  a 
limited  federation  or  imiun  with  other  States  for 
a  particular  purpose ;  for  sudi  adhesion  iniphe.H  a 
mutual  reeuguitiou  on  the  part  of  all  members  of  such 
federation  or  imion.  It  follows  beyond  question  that 
this  membership  cannot  be  conferTOd  upon  any  out- 
sider without  the  consent  of  all  previous  members. 
The  veto  of  one  must  be  as  effective  aa  that  of  a 
majority,  without  regard  to  size  or  power,  otherwise 
there  would  have  been  an  abdication  of  an  easential 
part  of  sovereignty. 

This  view  finally  prevailed  unanimously. 

As  a  partial  consolation  for  what  must  have  been 


"I  autbome  you  and  Sir  H*^ury  Howard  to  &ign  the  Final  Act, 
but  if  any  wonls  are  caiitnined  in  tlie  iustruTiient  inijdying  the  couseut 
of  Grf^tU  Ri'itaiii  to  the  subae45ueiit  Jidhesioii  of  other  Goveriiineiila 
^vithuut  any  general  consentt  a  reservation  to  the  foUowing  effect 
AhoiUd  i*e  niade  by  you, 

^*(t  i&  iinpos-^iblp  for  H«r  Maje»ty*8  Governinent  to  admit  that 
tireat  BHt-ain,  except  with  her  own  crmsPitit^  fornifl-lly  conTsy*?!!  in  the 
Ufiujil  maiiiitr  by  the  aigiiattire  of  Her  Majesty's  Plenipotentiary,  can 
I'onie  under  conventional  ohli^^ationfl  to  nnothev  floveirnmetit.  Unless 
the  eoti&entnf  Great  Britain  has  l>een  previously  obtniiieil,  any  intitna- 
tion  of  ndhesion  to  lid*  Convention  by  any  Government  or  person  but 
the  Plenipott^ntiarieB  now  signing  it  will  be  regarded  aa  uoa  avenue 
su  far  113  Greul  Ltiiluiii  i»  oonuenied." 
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a  bitter  and  keen  disappointment,  the  Dutch  Gov-chapier  vii 
eniiiient  insisted  upon  connecting  tlie  name  of  the  niaapp»iint- 
Pope  with  the  records  of  the  Peace  Conference  bypH^/ 
formally  requesting  the  President,  at  the  la,st  Hcssion, 
to  read  the  correspundence  between  the  Queen  of  the 
Netherlands  and  the  Pope,  at  the  time  of  the  opening 
of  the  Conference. 

ThefiC  letters  are  given  below,  in  full.  Coming 
from  the  hosts  of  the  Conference,  such  a  request 
could  not,  in  courtesy,  be  refused,  and  the  corre- 
spondence was  therefore  spread  upon  the  minutes, 
although  it  irt  difficult  to  see  what  other  object  was 
attained  by  this  remarkable  proceeding,  except  that  of 
emphasizing,  by  contrast,  the  thoroughly  secular  and 
eminently  practical  character  of  the  entire  work  which 
was  accompli:*hed. 

The  Exd  of  the  Confebence 

Ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  Saturday,  July  29, 
had   been   fixed  as  the  time  for  tlie  signing  of  the 
Final  Act  and  the  various  Declaration-s  and  Treaties,  xb^  la^^t 
On    this,   a    beautiful    summer    day,   the    members *"^^  '"**" 
for  the  last  time  assembled   in   the   House  in  the 
Wood. 

The  various  dncumentSj  whicli  had  been  beautifully 
engrossed,  and  to  which  the  seals  of  the  signing 
Plenipotentiaries  had  been  affixed  by  the  secretaries 
of  the  Conference^  were  spread  out  upon  the  large 
tables  of  the  dining  room  of  the  Palace,  and  the 
Plenipotentiaries  from  each  country  were  called 
fi'om  the  meeting  room  of  the  Conference  for  the 
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Chapter  vii  purpose  of  Signature,  in  alphabetical  order.  This 
work  consumed  the  morning;  and  after  the  final 
lunclieon,  —  at  whieli  iiummerable  friendly  toasts, 
hopes,  and  "wishes  for  a  speedy  au  revoir  were  ex- 
changed,—  the  closing  meeting  of  the  Conference 
was  called  to  order  at  tliree  o'clock  in  the  after* 
noon.  To  this  meeting  a  limited  number  of  re])- 
resentatives  of  the  press  and  invited  guests  had 
been  asked ;  and  the  little  gallery  in  the  cupola 
was  accordingly  crowded.  The  staff  of  each  dele- 
gation was  also  present,  and  the  meeting  room  itself 
presented  a  more  animated  appearance  tlian  t*ver 
before.  The  Prime  Minister  of  the  Netlierlanda^ 
M,  Pierson,  attended  as  the  special  representative 
of  the  Queen,  together  with  other  officers  of  the 
royal  houseliold, 

JonkhcLT  van  Karnebeek  reported  upon  the  sig- 
natures as  follows :  — 

1,  The  Final  Act  of  the  Conference  was  signed  by 
all  the  Powers  there  represented, 

2.  Treaties :  — 

(A)  The  Convention  for  the  Peaceful  Adjnstme}if  of 
International  Differences^  was  signed  by  sixteen 
Powers,  to  wit:  Belgium,  Denmark,  Spain,  United 
States  of  America,  United  States  of  Mexico,  France, 
Greece,  Montenegro,  Netherlands,  Persia,  Portugal, 
Roumania,  Russia,  Siam,  Sweden  and  Norway,  Bul- 
garia. 

(B)  77te  Co7iv€ntion  on  the  Laws  and  Cn.ttonis  of 
War  on  Land  was  signed  by  fifteen  Powers,  to  wit : 
Belgiuuij  Denmark,  Spain,  United  States  of  America, 


Report  on 

signatures 
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France,    Greece,    Montenegro,    Netherlands,   Persia,  Cbupurvii 
Portugal,  Roumania,  Russia,  Siam,  Sweden  and  Nor- 
Avay,  Bulgaria, 

(C)  The  Convention  for  ike  Extemion  of  the  Prin- 
ciples  of  the  Geneva  Convention  to  Ifaval  Warfare 
was  signed  by  fifteen  Powers,  to  wit :  Belgium,  Den- 
mark^ Spain,  United  States  of  Mexico,  France,  Greece, 
Montenegro,  N*^tht;rlands,  Pei"sia,  Portugal,  Rou- 
mania,  Russia,  Siani,  Sweden  and  Norway,  Bulgaria. 

3.    Declarations :  — 

(A)  Concerning  (he  Prohibition  cf  ike  Throwing  of 
Project  lies  from  Balloons,  This  was  signed  by  seven- 
teen Powers,  to  wit:  Belgium,  Denmark,  Spain, 
United  States  of  America,  United  States  of  Mexico, 
France,  Greece,  Montenegro,  Netherlands,  Persia, 
Portugal,  Roumania,  Russia,  Siam,  Sweden  and  Nor- 
way, Turkey,  Bulgnria. 

(B)  Concerniufj  the  Prohibition  of  the  Use  of  Pro- 
jectiles  containing  Asjjhyxiating  Gas.  This  was 
signed  by  sixteen  Powers^  to  wit:  Belgiuui^  Den- 
mark, Spain,  United  States  of  Mexico,  France, 
Greece,  Montenegro,  Netherlands,  Pei'sia,  Portugal, 
Roumania,  Russia,  Siam,  Sweden  and  Norway,  Tur- 
key, Bulgaria. 

(C)  Concermng  the  Prohibition  of  Bnllrfs  ^f'hich  -£V 
pandj  etc.  This  was  signed  by  fifteen  Powers,  to 
wit :  Belgium,  Dennuirk,  Spain,  United  States  of 
Mexico,  France,  Greece,  Moiitenegro,  Netherlands, 
Roumania,  Russia,  Siam,  Sweden  and  Norway,  Tur^ 
key,  Bulgaria. 

The  President  of  the  Conference  announced  that 
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Chapiflr  \Ti  he  had  been  asked  by  the  Government  of  the  Nether- 
hinds  to  read  to  t)ie  Conference  a  letter  addressed  by 
llcr  Majesty  the  Queen  of  the  Netherland?*  to  his 
Holiiies8j  the  Pope,  informing  him  of  the  meeting  of 
the  Peace  Conference  at  The  Hague,  as  well  as  the 
response  of  his  Holinesa  to  this  communication >  as 
follows  :  — 


0>rrespoliil- 
cnce  lietwefti 

the  Nether- 
lamld  atid  the 
Pope, 


Letter  of  "  MosT  AuousT  Po.VTlFF  :    Youp  Iloliness,  whose 

Wiiheimiua.  eloquent  voice  has  always  been  raised  with  such 
authority  in  favor  of  peace,  having  quite  recently,  in 
your  allucutiou  of  the  lltli  of  April  lai^t,  expressed 
those  generous  sentiments,  —  more  especially  in  re- 
gard to  the  relations  among  peoples,  —  I  considered 
it  my  duty  to  inform  you  that,  at  the  request  and 
upon  the  initiative  of  IIi«  Majesty,  the  Emperor  of 
All  the  liLi8Mia.s,  1  have  called  together,  for  the 
eighteenth  of  this  month,  a  Conference  at  The  Hague, 
which  shall  be  charged  with  seeking  the  proper 
means  of  diminishing  the  present  crushing  military 
charges  and  to  prevent  war,  if  possible,  or  at  least  to 
mitigate  its  effects. 

"  1  am  sure  that  your  Holiness  will  look  with 
sympathy  upon  the  meeting  of  this  Conference,  and 
1  shall  be  very  happy  if,  in  expressing  to  me  the 
assurance  of  that  di^stinguished  syniimthy,  you  would 
kindly  give  your  valuable  moral  support  to  the  great 
work  which  shall  hv  wTOught  out  at  my  Capital, 
according  to  the  nuble  plans  of  the  magnanimous 
Emperor  of  All  the  Russias. 

'*  I  seize  with  alacrity  upon  the  present  occasion, 
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Most  August  Pontiff,  to  renew  to  your  Holiness  the  ampler  vii 
assurance   of    my  liigh  esteem  and  of   my  personal 
devotion. 

(Signed)     '^  WjLHKLaiiNA. 

"  HausbaheMt  7th  of  May,  1809," 


*' Your  Majesty:  We  cannot  but  find  agreeable H*piy of  tiie 
tbe  letter  by  whkdi  Your  Majesty,  in  announcing  to  ''''^" 
u.s  the  meeting  of  tlie  Conference  for  Peiice  in  your 
Capital,  did  us  the  courtesy  to  request  our  moral 
support  for  that  assembly.  "\Ye  hasten  to  express 
our  Iveen  sympathy  for  the  augiLst  initiator  of  the 
Conference,  and  fur  Your  Majeatyj  wlio  extended  to 
it  such  spontaneous  and  noble  hospitality,  and  for 
the  eminently  moral  and  beneficent  object  toward 
which  the  labors  already  begun  are  tcucUng. 

*^We  consider  that  it  comes  especially  within  our 
province  not  only  to  lend  our  moral  support  to 
sucii  enterprises,  but  to  cooperate  actively  in  thera^ 
for  the  object  in  question  is  supremely  noble  in  its 
nature  and  intinuitely  bound  up  with  our  August 
Ministry,  which,  through  the  divine  founder  of  the 
Church,  and  in  virtue  of  traditions  of  many  secular 
instances,  has  been  invested  with  the  liighest  possible 
mission,  that  of  being  a  mediator  of  peace.  In  fact, 
the  authority  of  the  Supreme  Pontiff  goes  beyond 
the  boundaries  of  nations ;  it  embraces  all  peoples, 
to  the  end  of  federating  them  in  tlie  true  peace  of 
the  gospeL  His  action  to  promote  the  general  good 
of  humanity  rises  above  the  special  interests  which 
the  chiefs  of  the  various  States  have  in  view,  and, 
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ciittpiern]  better  than  any  one  else,  his  authority  knows  how  to 
inelme  toward  concord  peoples  of  diverse  nature  and 
iJiaracter.  History  itself  bears  witness  to  all  that 
has  been  done,  by  the  influence  of  our  predeccs* 
sors,  to  soften  the  inexorable  laws  of  w^ar,  to  arrest 
bloody  conflicts  when  controversies  have  arisen  be- 
tween princes,  to  terminate  pGacefully  even  the 
most  acute  differences  between  nations,  to  vindicate 
courageously  the  rights  of  the  weak  against  the 
pretensions  of  the  strong*  Even  unto  us,  notwith- 
stiinding  tlie  abnormal  condition  to  whicli  we  are 
at  present  reduced^  it  has  been  given  to  put  an  end 
to  grave  differences  between  great  nations  such  as 
Germany  and  Spain,  and  this  very  day  we  hope  to 
be  able  soon  to  estfiblLsh  concord  between  two  nar 
tions  of  South  America  which  have  submitted  their 
controversy  to  our  arbitration. 

*^  In  spite  of  obstacleri  wdiich  may  arise,  we  shall 
continue,  since  it  rests  with  us  to  fulfil  that  tradi- 
tional mission,  witliout  seeking  any  other  object  than 
the  public  weal,  without  envying  any  glory  but  that 
of  serving  the  sacred  cause  of  Christian  civilization. 

**  We  beg  Your  Majesty  to  accept  the  expression  of 
our  great  esteem  and  our  best  wishes  for  your  pros^ 
perity  and  that  of  your  kingdom. 

^-^From  the  Vatican,  tlie  29th  of  May,  1890. 

(Signed)     ''  Leo  P.  P.  XIII." 


The  President  stated  that  the  text  of  theae  two 
letters  would  be  inserted  in  the  report  of  the  meet- 
ingj  and  then  niiide  the  following  speech :  — 
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"Gentlemen:  We  have  come  to  the  end  of  our  cb^pter  vu 
labors,  Before  we  separate  and  ^'^hake  hands  for  theSpflwUnr 
last  time,  iu  this  beautiful  Palai^o  of  the  Woods,  Istaai, 
come  to  ask  you  to  join  nitr  iu  renewing  the  tribute 
of  our  gratitude  to  the  gracious  sovereign  of  the 
Netherlaudsj  whose  hospitality  has  been  so  Javishly 
extended  to  us.  The  wishes  which  Her  Majesty 
expressed  recently,  in  a  voice  so  chanuing  and  &o 
finu,  have  been  a  yood  omen  for  the  progress  of  our 
deliberation.'^.  May  God  shower  his  favors  upon  the 
kingdom  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  for  the  good  of 
the  nobh"^  country  placed  inider  her  rule.  We  beg 
M.  de  Beaufort  —  the  honorary  President  of  the 
Conference  —  kindly  to  lay  at  the  feet  of  Her  Maj- 
esty this  expression  of  our  feeling.  We  request  also 
of  His  Excellency,  and  of  the  Dutch  Government,  the 
acceptance  of  our  sincere  gratitude  for  the  kindly 
help  which  they  have  always  lent  to  us,  and  which 
has  made  our  task  so  easy.  It  is  with  sincere  pleas- 
ure that  I  constitute  myself  the  medium  of  your 
warmest  thanks  to  the  eminent  statesmen  and  jurists 
who  have  presided  over  the  labors  of  our  committees 
and  our  sub-committees.  They  have  shown  in  this 
work  the  most  exceptional  qualities,  and  we  are  glad 
to  be  able  to  congratulate  them  here. 

**  Our  reporters  (rapporteurs]  are  also  entitled  to 
our  tlianks.  They  have  laid  down  in  their  reports, 
which  are  really  masterpieces,  the  authorized  com- 
mentaries on  the  accepted  text.  With  pei*severing 
zeal  our  Secretariat  has  performed  an  arduous  task. 
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long  arn.l  irequeiit  nieetniga  uear  tesMiiioiiy. 

''I  must  iiijriuU',  lastl^^,  thank  3'oii,  gKiitlenicu,  for 
all  tlie.  inJiilgxint  khiditess  which  you  have  shown  to 
your  President.  It  is  certainly  one  of  the  greatest 
honors  of  my  life — already  long  —  which  has  heen 
given  entirely  ujj  to  tlie  service  of  my  Sovereign  and 
of  my  country  —  to  have  heeii  called  by  you  to  the 
Presidency  of  our  Higli  Assembly.  In  the  course  of 
years,  during  which  I  have  been  an  attentive  observer 
and  sometunes  a  modest  Avorker  in  relation  to  events 
wliJch  will  ft^riu  the  history  of  our  century^  I  liave 
seen  the  gradual  growth  aud  influence  of  moral  ideas 
in  political  relations.  This  influence  has  to-day  at- 
tained a  memorable  stage.  His  Majesty  the  Emperor 
of  Russia,  inspired  Ijy  tlie  trailitiniis  of  liis  family  — 
as  M*  Beernaert  happily  reminded  us  —  and  stiuui- 
lated  by  constant  solicitude  for  the  good  of  nations* 
has  in  a  measure  brought  witlihi  our  reach  the  reali- 
zation of  tfiis  ideal. 

"Those  of  jQMy  gentlemen*  who  arc  younger  than 
yonr  President  will  no  doubt  make  further  advances 
in  the  course  wluch  we  are  now  pursuing.  After  so 
long  and  laborious  a  session^  when  you  have  before 
your  eyes  tlie  results  of  your  work,  I  shall  certainly 
not  impose  upon  you  an  historical  recital  at  what  you 
have  accomplished  at  the  price  of  so  much  effort,  1 
shall  confine  myself  to  a  few  general  considerations. 

'^  In  response  to  the  call  of  the  Emperor^  my  August 
Sovereign,  the  Confercm'e  accepted  the  programme 
outlined    in  the  circulars  of  Count  Mouravieff,  and 
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made  it  tlie  subject  of  a  long  and  careful  exaniina- Chapter  vii 
tion.  If  the  First  Commission,  which  had  taken  in 
charge  military  questions  and  the  limitation  of  arma- 
ments and  of  budgets,  has  not  reached  many  material 
results,  it  is  because  it  encountered  technical  diJJi- 
culties,  and  a  series  of  considerations  connected  with 
them,  which  it  did  not  regard  itself  competent  to 
consider,  hut  the  Conference  itself  Ijas  asked  the 
various  GovernuientH  to  take  \\\\  anew  the  considera- 
tion of  these  themes.  It  unanimously  agreed  to  the 
resolution  proposed  by  the  first  delegate  of  France,  to 
wit:  That  the  limitation  of  military  charges  which 
actually  weigh  on  the  world  is  greatly  to  be  desired 
for  tlie  increase  of  the  moral  and  material  welfare  of 
humanity.  The  Conference  also  accepted  all  the 
humanitarian  proposals  referred  to  the  examination 
of  tlie  Second  Commission,  Under  this  head  it  w^as 
able  to  satisfy  the  desire  long  expressed  of  extending  to 
maritime  warfare  the  application  of  principles  analo- 
gous to  those  which  form  the  object  of  the  Conven- 
tion of  Geneva.  Taking  up  again  a  work  inaugurated 
at  Brussels  twenty-five  years  ago,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Emperor  Alexander  II.,  the  Conference  suc- 
ceeded in  giving  a  more  definite  form  to  the  laws  and 
customs  of  war  on  land.  These  are,  gentlemen;,  posi- 
tive results  achieved  after  conscientious  lalx}i\  But 
the  w^ork  which  opens  a  new  era,  so  to  speak,  in  the 
domain  of  International  Law  is  the  Convention  for 
the  Peaceful  Adjustment  of  International  Ditferences, 
whose  first  heading  is  *The  General  Maintenance  of 
Peace/ 
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'^  Some  years  ago,  in  bringing  to  a  close  the  arbi* 
tration  on  the  Behriiig  Sea  matter,  an  eminent  French 
diplomat  expresii^ed  himself  as  follows :  ^  We  have  tried 
to  maintain  intact  the  fundamental  principles  of  that 
august  International  Law  which  stretches  like  the 
dome  of  heaven  above  all  nations,  and  which  bor- 
rows the  laws  of  nature  herself  to  protect  the  peoples 
of  the  earth  one  from  another,  in  teaching  them  the 
necessities  of  mutual  good  will/ 

"The  Peace  Conference,  with  the  authority  which 
attaches  to  an  Assembly  of  civilized  nations,  has 
tried  also  to  safeguard,  in  questions  of  prime  inter- 
est, the  fundamental  principles  of  International  Law* 
It  took  for  its  task  their  definition,  their  develop- 
meutj  and  their  more  complete  application*  It  has 
created,  on  several  points,  new  laws  answering  to 
new  necessities,  to  the  progress  of  international  life 
and  the  exigencies  of  public  conscience,  and  to  the 
beat  asph^ationa  of  humanity.  Veritably  it  has  accom- 
plished a  work  which  the  future  will  call,  no  doubt, 
'The  First  Internatiomil  Code  of  Peace,*  and  to 
which  we  have  given  the  more  modest  name  of 
'  Convention  for  the  Peaceful  Adjustment  of  Inter- 
national Differences.' 

"  In  opening  the  meetings  of  the  Conference,  I 
pointed  out  as  one  of  the  particular  elements  of  our 
endeavor.  —  as  the  very  essence  of  our  task,  —  the 
realizing  of  that  progress,  so  impatiently  expected,  in 
regard  to  mediation  and  arbitration,  and  I  was  not 
mistaken  in  thinking  that  our  labors  in  that  line 
would  assume  an  exceptional  importance.     The  work 
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ia  accomplished  to-day.  It  bears  witness  to  the  highciiapurvii 
solicitude  of  Governments  for  all  that  concerns  pacific 
peaceful  development  of  international  relationsj  and 
the  welfare  of  nations.  That  work,  no  Joubt,  is 
imperfect,  but  it  is  sincerely  practical  and  wise.  It 
tries  to  consolidate,  while  safeguarding  both,  the  two 
principles  which  are  the  foundation  of  International 
Law,  —  the  principle  of  sovereignty  of  individual 
States,  and  the  principle  of  a  just  international 
comity.  It  gives  i>recedence  to  that  which  unites 
over  all  which  divides.  It  affirms  that  in  the  new 
era  upon  which  we  are  entering  the  dominant  factor 
should  be  good  works,  arising  from  the  necessity  of 
concord,  and  made  fniitful  by  the  cooperation  of 
States  seeking  the  realization  of  their  legitimate 
interests  in  solid  peace,  regulated  by  justice. 

*'The  task  accomplished  by  the  Conference  of  The 
Hague  in  this  matter  is  truly  beautiful  and  meritori- 
ous. It  is  in  accord  with  the  uiagnanimous  state- 
ments of  its  august  initiator,  and  it  will  have  the 
support  of  public  opinion,  and  will  gain,  I  hope,  the 
approval  of  history. 

**1  shall  not  enter,  gentlemen,  into  the  details  of 
the  Act  which  many  of  you  have  just  signed.  They 
are  brouglit  out  and  analyzed  in  the  admirable 
report  which  is  in  your  hands.  At  the  present  time, 
it  is  perhaps  premature  to  judge  as  a  whole  the  work 
which  has  hardly  been  l>rought  to  a  close.  We  are, 
as  yet,  too  near  its  origin ;  we  lack  the  bird*s-eye 
view.  What  is  certain  is,  that  this  work,  undertaken 
on  the  initiiitive  of  the  Emi>eror,  my  August  Master, 
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cbftpter  va  and  imder  the  auspices  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of 
the  Netherlandsj  will  develop  in  the  future  ]  and*  as 
the  President  of  onr  Third  Camniission  said,  on  a 
memorable  occasion:  *  Tlie  further  we  advance  on 
the  road  of  tiintv  the  more  clearly  will  its  importance 
appear/  Gentlemen,  the  first  step  is  taken.  Let  us 
unite  our  efforts^  and  profit  froni  experience.  The 
good  seed  ia  sown  ;  let  us  await  the  harvest.  As  for 
me,  having  come  to  the  end  of  my  career,  and  to  the 
decline  of  my  life,  I  consider  ib  a  supreme  consola- 
tion to  see  the  opening  of  new  perspectives  for  the 
good  of  humanity,  and  to  be  able  to  look  forward 
into  tiie  bright  vi,stas  of  the  future/* 

Prince  Miioster  thereupon  spoke  as  follows  :  — 
*' Gentlemen:  You  will  allow  me,  as  the  senior 
member  of  this  assembly,  to  answer  the  eloquent 
words  which  we  have  just  heard,  and  you  Avill  join 
me  in  expressing  our  thanks  to  M,  de  Staal  and 
M.  vau  Karnebeek  —  tlie  President  and  Vice-President 
of  the  Conference.  M.  de  Staal  has  greatly  con- 
tributed to  the  success  of  our  work,  for,  by  his  great 
courtesy  to  all  of  us,  he  was  able  to  maintain  good 
relations  among  all  the  delegates.  It  is  very  rare 
that  an  assembly  whicli  has  lasted  two  months  and 
a  half  can  show  such  perfect  harmony  as  that  which 
has  always  reigned  in  this  room, 

^^  ]\L  van  Kaniebeek  has  been  the  active  principle 
of  the  Conference.  He  lias  worked  more  than  any 
of  us,  and  we  owe  him  much.  We  have  to  thank 
him  also  for  the  great  hospitality  which  we  have 
found   here,   from   the   Throne   down   to   the   most 
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humble  citizen.  M.  van  Kmnobeek  has  found  in-chapiwvit 
spiration  in  the  example  of  his  August  Sovereign, 
who  has  honored  us  with  ;l  welcome  whieh  we  shall 
never  forget.  If  the  Conference  has  not  realized  all 
of  its  wishes  —  and  its  desires  and  illusions  ran  high 
—  it  will  at  least  have  a  great  influence  upon  the 
future,  and  the  seeds  which  it  has  sown  are  sure  to 
germinate.  Its  particular  result  will  then  be  thi 
influence  which  the  meeting  of  so  many  eminent 
men  cannot  fail  to  have  upon  the  mutual  under- 
Btanding  of  all  nations. 

"  This  Conference  will  be  one  of  our  most  beautiful 
memories*  and  in  this  recollection  two  names  will 
always  shine  —  those  of  JL  de  Staa!  and  M.  van 
Karnebeek.     I  beg  you  to  rise  in  their  lionor/* 

The  President  answered  that  he  was  deeply  Rupiy  or 
touched  by  the  eloquent  words  which  had  just  been  j^Luai'/" 
spoken,  and  that  he  thanked  Prince  Miinster  from 
tlie_Jjqttom  of  his  heart,  as  well  as  all  those  whose 
sentiments  he  had  expressed.  In  the  many  memo- 
ries which  he  would  take  away  from  the  Conference, 
that  of  the  good  relations  which  be  had  sustained 
with  all  his  colleagues  would  never  leave  his  recol* 
lection, 

Jonkheer  van  Karnebeek  said  that  lie  was  equally  Repij- of 
touched  by  the  words  of  Prmce  Miinster.  HeKormSk*** 
hesitated  nevertheless  to  apply  these  words  to  him- 
self personally.  If  it  was  thought  that  he  was  able 
to  do  anything  for  the  success  of  the  cotnmon  labors, 
and  if  he  had  been  in  any  way  the  personificati<m 
of  the  spirit  and  the  work  of  the  Conference,  M.  van 
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wpter  VII    Karnebeek  declared  that   he    had   but    reflected   the 
spirit  which  filled  all  the  delegates,  and  of  what  they 
themaelve.H  had  accomplished- 
Baron  d'Efttournelles  de  Constant  expressed  him- 
self as  follows ;  — 

^- With  the  permission  of  onr  honored  President  I 
wouhl  like  to  aubiuit  to  the  Conference  a  personal 
wish  before  we  separate,  Onr  work  may  be  dis- 
cussed and  judged  too  modestly,  but,  as  Prince 
Miinster  has  just  saiil,  it  will  never  be  doubted  that 
we  have  worked  eonseieiitiously  fur  two  months  and 
a  half.  We  came  to  The  Hague  from  all  parts  of 
the  globe,  without  knowing  one  another,  with  more 
of  ])rejudiee  and  of  uncertainty  than  of  hope.  To-daj" 
many  |)rejiu]ires  have  disappeared,  and  confidence 
and  sjnapatliy  have  arisen  among  us.  It  is  owing  to 
this  concord,  born  of  the  devotion  of  all  of  us  to  the 
common  work  we  have  done,  that  we  have  been 
enabled  to  roafli  the  first  stage  of  progress.  Little 
by  little  it  will  be  univorsally  recognized  that  the 
results  obtained  cannot  }je  neglected,  but  that  they 
constitute  a  fruitful  germ.  Thi.s  germ,  however,  in 
order  that  it  may  develop,  must  be  the  object  of  con- 
stant solicitude,  and  this  is  tlie  reason  why  we  should 
all  wiali  and  liope  thai  uur  conference  is  not  separat- 
ing forever.  It  sliould  be  the  beghining.  It  ought 
not  to  be  the  end.  Let  us  unite  in  the  hope,  gentle- 
men, that  our  countries^  in  calling  other  conferences 
such  as  this,  may  continue  to  assist  in  advancing  the 
cause  of  civilization  and  of  peace.** 

M,  de  Beaufort  made  the  following  address :  — 


n.utit]i«r 
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"Before  the  meeting  of  today  adjourns,  I  wish  to chaiJter  vit 
addres^s  you  in  a  fevv^  words:  The  Government  has.spewhorM 
been  Ijajvpy  t*)  see  you  here.  It  has  followed  jq^i^^^^^"'*"''' 
deliberations  with  very  great  interest,  and  it  rejoices 
with  you  that  your  labors  have  borne  fruit.  If  the 
Peace  Conference  has  not  been  able  to  realize  the 
dreams  of  Utopians,  we  should  not  lose  sight  of 
tbe  fact  that  in  this  respect  it  does  not  differ  from 
all  meetings  of  serious  and  intelligent  men,  having  a 
practical  end  in  view.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  has 
put  to  shame  the  gloomy  predictions  of  pessimists 
who  see  in  it  nothing  but  a  generous  effort,  certain 
to  exhaust  itself  in  the  recital  of  great  wishes,  it  has 
demonstrated  the  justice  of  the  view  of  the  August 
Monarch  who  has  chosen  this  present  moment  for  his 
initiative.  I  do  not  wish  at  this  moment  to  speak  of 
the  great  mass  of  results  whiijh  have  been  accom- 
plished. 

"  It  is  true  that  a  unanimous  agreement  on  the  rpies- 
tlon  of  disarmament  could  not  possibly  be  expressed 
in  a  practicable  formula,  applicable  to  the  domestic 
requirements  of  the  diiferent  countries,  or  in  harmony 
with  their  diverse  needs.  Let  us  remember  on  this 
subject  the  words  of  the  great  historian — the  Dnke 
of  Broglie  —  who,  a  few  weeks  ago  said,  regarding 
the  Peace  Conference,  *  We  live  in  a  time  where  it 
is  necessary  to  take  account  more  and  more  of  the 
moral  effect  of  a  great  measure,  ratlier  than  of  its 
material  or  Iraportant  results/  Without  doubt  the 
moral  effect  of  vour  deliberations,  alreadv  evident,  will 
make  itself  felt  more  and  more,  and  w^Ul  not  fail  to 
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Chapter  VII  show  itself  in  a  striking  manner,  in  public  opinion. 
It  will  powerfully  second  the  efforts  of  Governments 
to  solve  the  question  of  the  limitation  of  armaments. 
It  will  remain  a  serious  and  legitimate  concern  of  the 
statesmen  of  all  countries. 

"  Permit  me,  before  the  close,  to  express  the  hope 
that  His  Majesty,  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  may  find  a 
renewal  of  efforts  for  the  continuation  of  the  great 
work  which  he  has  undertaken,  the  most  effective 
consolation  in  the  great  and  cruel  sorrow  which  has 
just  overtaken  him.^  For  us,  the  recollection  of  your 
sojourn  will  remain  forever  a  bright  spot  in  the 
annals  of  our  country,  because  we  are  firmly  con- 
vinced that  it  has  opened  a  new  era  in  the  history  of 
international  relations  between  civilized  peoples." 

The  President  thereupon  declared  that  the  sessions 
of  the  Peace  Conference  were  closed,  and  that  the 
meeting  was  adjourned  without  day. 


^  The  death  of  the  Heir  Apparent,  Grand  Duke  George,  of  Russia, 
on  July  10. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

THE   BEARINGS   OF   THE    CONFERENCE    UPON    INTERr- 
NATIONAL  LAW  AND  POLICY 

In  considering  the  bearings  of  the  Peace  Confer- The 
ence  and  its  results  upon  the  science  of  International  na"un^^* 
Law  and  upon  the  future  policy  of  civilized  Powers,  ^'"**°******"' 
the  first  fact  which  must  be  borne  in  mind  is  that  the 
Conference  itself  should  be  regarded,  historically,  not 
as  the  outcome  of  a  sudden  impulse  on  the  part  of 
the  Emperor  of  Russia,  but  as  the  natural  and  almost 
inevitable  consummation   of   a  movement  and  ten- 
dency in  European  diplomacy  whose  beginnings  date 
back  to  the  Peace  of  Westphalia. 

When  the  Conference  was  first  called,  its  connec- 
tion with  the  intellectual,  scientific,  and  philosophic 
aspirations  for  universal  and  eternal  peace  was  em- 
phasized by  innumerable   articles   and   dissertations 
containing  a  great  display  of  erudition  and  research. 
It  seemed  difficult  even  for  the  daily  papers  to  discuss  Former 
the  rescript  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia  without  allu-  Eternal 
sions  to  the  "Great  Plan"  of  Henry  IV.  and  Sully, ^"^*^- 
the  Essay  of  William  Penn,  the  great  work  of  the 
Abb^  St.  Pierre,  and  the  famous  pamphlet  of  Kant 
on  "  Eternal  Peace."     It  cannot  be  denied  that  this 
view  had  a  certain  justification,  but  it  wholly  failed 
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to  grasp  an  essential  characteristic  of  the  Peace  Con- 
ference* to  wit:  its  diplmnatic  nature.  TLe  gather- 
ing at  The  Hague  was  the  lineal  descendant,  so  to 
speak,  not  of  the  inimnierahle  Peace  Congresses  held 
in  various  quarters  of  tlie  globe,  but  of  the  diplo- 
matic assemblies  called  for  tlie  purpose  of  solving  a 
present  problem,  and  of  furnishing  guaranteeSj  more 
or  leas  permanent,  for  peace  between  the  Powers  rep- 
resented,—  beginning  with  the  Conferences  of  Miinster 
and  Osnabriick  in  lt}48,  including  those  of  Utrecht 
in  17] 3,  of  Paris  in  170-^,  and,  aljove  all,  the  Con- 
gress of  Vienna  in  1815,  and  that  of  Berlin  in 
1878. 

The  vital  distinction  between  these  gatherings  and 
the  Peace  Conference  at  The  Hague  is,  that  all  of 
the  former  were  held  at  the  end  of  a  period  of  war- 
fare, and  their  first  important  object  was  to  restore 
peace  between  actual  belligerents;  whereas  the  Peace 
Conference  was  tlie  first  diplomatic  gathering  called 
to  discuss  guarantees  of  peace,  without  reference  to 
any  particular  war,  —  past,  present,  or  prospective* 
All  of  the  other  gatherings  above  mentioned  also  had 
the  object  of  affording  gnaranteea  for  as  permanent 
a  peace  as  seemed  possible  at  the  time,  and  this  is 
notably  true  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  held  at  the 
close  of  the  Napoleonic  convulsion.  That  Congress, 
it  should  be  remembered,  fixed  the  general  outlines 
of  the  boundaries  between  European  nationalities  in 
a  manner  which  has  scarcely  been  disturbed,  the  one 
important  exception  being  the  annexation  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine  to  the  German  Empire.     The  problem  fol- 
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[owing  the  fixin}^  of  these  general  lines  was  that  of  cimpterAiu 
national  rynsaliilation  under  the  freest  possible  insti- 
tutions, and  the  struggle  for  this  object  iills  the 
history  of  the  sixty  years  immediately  following  that 
historic  gathering.  When  national  unity  and  liberty 
had  been  gained  by  Genntvny  and  Italy,  the  most  of 
Europe  was  able  to  contemplate  what  certainly  seeras 
to  be  a  stable  equilibrium  of  international  rehitionsjAauwe 
and  this  equilibrium  ia  only  slightly  affected  by  the  attained, 
shifting  of  the  Franco-German  frontier  on  the  Yosges 
and  the  Rhine.  The  more  immediate  and  liistoric 
causes  of  friction  having  thus  been  removed,  no  in- 
superable obstacle  remained  to  a  federation  of  the 
civilized  Powers,  definitely  organized  for  purposes  of 
international  justice.  The  time  had  come  to  make 
the  expression  '*  International  Law  "  a  reality,  instead 
of  the  cover  for  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  moral 
precepts  and  rules  of  intercourse. 

Tlie  chief  obstacle  to  the  attainment  of  this  object  No  impair- 
was  for  many  years  the  fear  that  it  implied  an  im- xa"™! 
pairmeut  of  national  power,  especially  for  defence.  ^^'^^^''' 
This  conviction  was  based  upon  a  curious  confusion 
between  cause  and  effect.     It  was  the  absence   of 
anj-thing   worthy   to   be   called    International    Law 
which    made    universal    military   service    and    the 
highest   possible   efficiency  in  warlike   preparations 
necessary,  —  not   militarism   and   all  that  it  implies 
which  prevented  the  establislirnent  of  International 
Law.     During  the  lifetime  of  Prince  Bismarck  the 
system  of   universal   military  service  which,  under 
his  guidance,  had  achieved  such  brilliant  successes, 
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ter\in  seemed  impregnable  even  so  far  as  scientific  discus- 
sion was  concerned.  To  doubt  its  efficiency  in  Ger- 
many almost  involved  an  accusation  of  treason,  and 
other  Continental  countries  followed  the  lead  of  the 
German  Empire  both  in  practice  and  in  theory.  In 
the  introduction  to  this  volume  reference  lias  been 
made  to  the  extreme  timeliness  of  the  rescript  of  the 
Russian  Emperor  —  coming  after  the  death  of  Prince 
Bismarck  and  after  the  end  of  the  Spanish- American 
war,  and  at  a  time  when  the  shadow  of  a  most  tre- 
mendous problem  in  the  Far  East  was  darkening  the 
horizon  of  all  commercial  nations- 
Th^Mtigna  The  application  of  historic  terms  or  definitions  to 

iri'irmtumia  (Uffefent  ideas  is  generally  hazardous,  but  it  is  diffi- 
^^*  cult  to  find  any  valid  ol)jection  to  the  use  of  the  term 

Magna  Charta  of  International  Law  for  tlie  treaty 
of  The  Hague  for  the  Pacific  Adjustment  of  Inter- 
national Differences*  The  significance  of  the  Magna 
Charta  of  England  lies  not  so  much  in  what  it  con- 
tained, as  in  what  it  signified.  It  was  the  basis  of 
all  future  development  of  Englisli  civil  liberty,  which 
up  to  that  time  had  been  without  any  satisfactory 
legal  foundation.  In  the  words  of  its  greatest  his- 
torian *^the  whole  of  Englisli  Constitutional  History 
is  little  more  than  a  couimentary  on  Magna  Charta/* ' 
It  is  not  necessary,  for  the  purpose  of  exalting  the 
Peace  Conference  and  its  work,  to  depreciate  the 
value  of  the  science  of  International  Law  as  previ- 
ously understood ;  but  every  student  has  long  been 
well  aware  of  the  fai't  that  in  the  absence  of  any 

^  SLubbs,  Conatitutitmtil  HUtitr^  of  En^tttnitt  5^2. 
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ultimate  legal  or  judicial  method  for  the  adjastmeiitchapterviii 

of    international  diti'erences,  the   science   itself   was 

bound  to  remain  fragmentary  and   ineffective.      It 

was  almost  as  thoughmunieipal  law  had  contained 

only  rules  of  action  and  principles  of  justice,  but  had 

provided  no  method  by  which  tliese  principles  could 

be  vindicated  or  the  rules  carried  into  effect.     The 

keystone  to  the  arcli  must  ever  be  the  provision  for 

a  peaceable  method  oi  procedure,  however  incomplete 

or  unsatisfactory,  for  the  establislmieiit  of  rights  and 

the  imposition  of  duties. 

Here  is  the  true  bearing  of  the  work  of  the  Peace  a  iwareau* 
Conference  u|Hjn  International  Law,  The  provisions  ^,^^^^1,, 
of  the  latter  regarding  the  aovereignty  of  States,  the 
inviolability  of  tlieir  chief  executives  and  representa- 
tives, the  rights  and  duties  of  aliens  and  citizens,  the 
provisions  regarding  national  territory  and  the  high 
seas,  and  those  regarding  treaties  and  contracts,  —  in 
other  woixls,  the  entire  body  of  International  Law  in 
peace  and  war^  —  are  all  bound  together  by  the  new 
treaty,  under  which  a  violation  of  rights  no  longer 
need  necessarily  lead  to  war,  but  can  be  litigated 
and  settled,  no  less  efficiently  because  peaceably. 
Whatever  fault  may  be  found  with  the  particular 
provisions  of  the  treaty,  the  latter  itself  miLst  remain 
the  nucleus  around  which »  by  discussion  and  adjudi- 
cation, a  mt»rc  perfect  body  of  law  is  sure  to  be 
framed-  A  text-book  of  International  Law  without 
a  careful  discnssion  of  The  Hague  Treaty  for  the 
Peaceful  Adjustment  of  International  Differences  is 
hereafter  quite  as  unthinkable  as  a  history  of  Eng- 
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ciiapierviii  Hsli  Constitutional  Law  containing  no   referencse  to 
Magna  Charta  or  tlie  Bill  of  Rights, 

Objection  may  be  made  to  this  analogy  on  the 
ground  that  inasninch  aw  all  the  proposed  snhstitutes 
for  war  in  the  treaty  are  left  entirely  to  the  volun- 
tary choice  of  the  belligerents,  no  real  advance  has 
been  made.  It  may  be  arguedj  and  it  will  perhaps 
be  said  with  a  sneer,  that  there  never  was  any 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  governments  wishing  to  ar]>i- 
trate  rather  than  to  lights  and  that  the  mere  qualify- 
ing phrases  '*  as  far  as  possible,'*  "as  far  as  circum- 
stances allow/'  etc.,  practically  nullify  the  value  of 
tlie  articles  in  which  thoy  arc  contained.  Objections 
siK'h  as  these  are  equivalent  to  a  denial  of  the  possi- 
bility of  any  advance  in  International  Law*.  Brief 
reflection  will  convince  even  the  severest  critic  that 
the  only  other  alternative  to  a  voluntary  .system  of 
arbitration  must  necessarily  include  a  sanction,  in  the 
shape  of  an  executive  power  or  authority  with  suffi- 
cient force  to  compel  adherence  to  an  agreement  for 
arbitration.  A  few  advocates  of  the  idea  have  even 
gone  so  far  as  to  suggest  the  establishment  of  an 
international  army,  to  act  as  an  executive  force  of 
the  proposed  international  court,  compelling  oV)edi- 
ence  to  its  mandates.  This  would,  of  course,  mean 
a  vital  impairment  of  the  sovereignty  of  all  States 
agreeing  to  sucli  a  (ilan,  and  it  would  lead  directly 
to  a  cosmopolitanisnu  than  wliich  nothing  could  have 
been  farther  from  the  ideas  of  the  framers  of  The 
Hague  Treaty.  They  were  careful  to  leave  the  sov- 
ereignty of   each   State  absolutely  unimpaired,  and 
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trusted  exclusively  to  the  force  of  public  opinion  andCh^ptBr  vni 
the  public  conacience  for  a  sanction  to  enforce  the 
mandates  of  the  newly  established  Court. 

The  irresiKtihle  forue  of  enliglitencd  public  opinion  The  force  of 
is  probably  felt  more  acutely  hi  the  United  States  LpiLion. 
and  England  than  on  the  Continent,  and  that  this 
public  opinion  ivould  ever  sanction  a  defiance  of  a 
righteous  decree  of  the  international  court  of  arbitra- 
tion is  almost  unthinkable.  Moretiver,  the  force  of 
public  opinion  in  the  civilized  world  will  be  felt  in 
each  separate  State,  and  responsible  statesmen  will 
be  compelled  to  exphain  hereafter  in  every  instance 
why  they  do  not  arbitrate  or  have  recourse  to  peace- 
able methods  of  settlement  of  a  controversy.  To 
use  the  happy  phrase  of  Baron  d*Estournelles,  *^War 
has  now  been  solemnly  characterized  as  a  conflagra- 
tion, and  every  resp>iisible  statesman  has  been  ap- 
pointed a  fireman,  with  the  first  duty  of  putting 
it  out  or  preventing  its  spread."  That,  notwith- 
standing all  these  precautionaj  public  passion  may 
liereafter  prove  to  be  as  potent  an  influence  for 
war  as  the  intrigues  of  monarchs  and  diplomats  in 
the  past,  may  be  admitted,  but  it  is  only  another 
mode  of  saying  that  human  passions  and  human 
nature  cannot  be  changed  by  any  provision  of  law 
or  treaty,  however  elaborate  or  however  solemn. 
While,  tlierefore,  expectations  should  be  moderate 
and  preJiction  not  too  optimistic^  there  is  absolutely 
no  ground  for  despondency  or  even  discouragement. 
To  continue  once  more  the  simile  of  Englisli  Consti- 
tutional development,  the  signing  of  Magna  Charta 
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Chapter  vm  was  by  no  means  a  finality,  and  tyranny  and  opprcs* 
sion  were  often  rampant  in  England  afterward  as 
before.  It  was,  howeverj  followed  in  due  time  by 
the  Petition  of  Rights  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  and 
the  Bill  of  KightSj  and  the  great  edihee  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  civil  liberty  all  over  the  world  indicates  at 
least  the  possibilities  of  what  may  hereafter  arise 
upon  the  foundations  laid  at  The  Hague. 

The  ultimate  eti'ects  of  the  Conference  upon  Inter- 
nationul    Law  are  quite   indej)endent   of    teniporary 

History  teaches  nothing  more 

aonditkua.  clearly  than  that  great  ideas  are  generally  nearest 
their  fulillment  when  superficial  observers,  even  those 
of  great  philosophical  acumeUj  consider  this  very 
end  to  be  hopelessly  remote.  Moreover^  desperate 
attempts  to  justify  the  continued  existence  of  an 
abuse,  such  as  the  indefinite  increase  of  military 
burdens,  usually  denote  the  beginning  of  the  end. 
Even  granting  that  this  view  may  be  too  sanguine, 
it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  favorable  impression 
left  by  the  Peace  Conference  upon  the  Governments 
concerned  will  tend  to  induce  the  calling  of  future 
Conferences  on  particnhir  subjects.  It  will  ktrdly 
be  denied  that  every  international  attempt  to  regu- 
late or  solve  social  or  political  problems  is  a  stop  in 
advance,  however  modest,  in  the  building  up  of  Inter- 
njitional  Law,  —  often,  indeed,  in  direct  opposition 
to  the  pur]>oses  of  the  particular  originators.  This 
follows^  quite  apart  from  the  remtlts  attained,  from 
the  mutual  recognition  implied  and  manifested  in 
free  and  open  discussion. 


Future 
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One  of  the  most  immediate  and  practicable  develop- Chapter  vm 
ments  in  the  making  of  International  Law  which  may  a  ctwi*  of 
reasonably  be  anticipated,  is  a  thorout^h  scientific"*'"^  ^' 
definition  and  elaboration  of  the  rights  and  dnties 
of  Neutral  Powers,  in  accordance  with  the  "wish" 
adopted  by  the  Conference  on  motion  of  the  first 
delegate  from  Lu  xemb urg . ^  No  branch  of  Inter- 
national Law  is  in  i^reater  need  of  precise  formulation. 
The  very  idea  of  ]ieutrality  is  of  comparatively  mod- 
ern origin,  —  it  was  not  mentioned  by  Grotius  and  is 
first  referred  to  by  Bynkershoek,  In  the  nineteenth 
century  it  assumed,  for  the  first  time,  a  practical  and 
immediate  importance,  and  at  the  time  of  the  Peace 
Conference  the  possibility  of  an  alliance  between  tlie 
minor,  and  so-called  Neutral  Powera  of  Europe,  for 
the  protection  of  their  joint  and  separate  interests, 
above  all  of  peace,  was  seriousl}'  mooted.  Such  an 
alliance  might  easily  have  a  determining  influence 
in  a  great  European  crisis,  and  its  realization  would 
encounter  obstacles  which,  while  they  are  undoubt- 
edly great,  could  hardly  be  called  insurmountable. 
This  will  be  rendered  superfluous  if  the  wish  of  the 
Peace  Conference  is  fulfilled,  and,  beyond  doubt,  the 
most  promising  field  for  international  jurists  to-day 
is  in  this  direction.  The  elaboration  of  a  "Code  of 
Neutrality/*  as  it  was  called  at  Delft  by  President 
Asset  of  the  Institute  of  International  Law*  should 
be  the  first  addition  to  the  Magna  Charta  of  The 
Hague. 

It  will  be   noted   that   the   Conference   has  not 

t  See  ante,  p.  138. 
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Chapter  \iii  attempted  to  change  tlie  theory  of  International  Law 
The  theory  of  jti  any  Tcspect,  noF  did  it  seek  to  modify  theoretical 
or  abstract  views  of  peace  or  war.  Reference  has 
already  been  made  to  the  omission  tu  denounce  or 
even  to  emphasize  the  horrors  of  warfare*  The 
attitude  of  the  Conference  toward  war  in  the 
abstract  was  eminently  practical,  and  it  should  be 
most  emphatically  stated  tliat  it  did  not,  even  by 
implication,  indorse  the  view  that  w^ar  is  always  and 
necessarily  an  evil  or  a  wrong.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  a  single  member  of  the  Conference  would 
hesitate  io  indorse  the  eloquent  words  of  James  Mar- 
tineau,  that  **  the  reverence  for  human  life  is  carried 
to  an  immoral  idolatry,  when  it  is  lield  more  aacred 
than  justice  and  right,  and  when  the  spectacle  of 
blood  becomes  more  horrible  than  the  sight  of  deso- 
lating tyrannies  and  triumphant  hypocrisies.  .  .  . 
We  have  therefore  no  more  doubt  that  a  war  may 
be  right  than  that  a  policeman  may  be  a  security  for 
justice,  and  we  object  to  a  fortress  as  little  as  to  a 
handcuff.*'^  Similarly  the  work  of  the  Conference 
implies  a  deiiuition  of  the  word  **  [>eace,"  meaning 
infinitely  more  than  tlie  negation  of  all  violence. 
This  idea, — which  may  be  regarded  as  the  purely 
sentimental  and  non-resistance  definition  of  peace, 
—  if  adopted  seriously  by  a  federation  of  nations* 
would  simply  mean  the  indefinite  preservation  of 
the  status  quo,  or  at  least  the  impossibility  of  any 
change  except  by  unanimous  consent-  It  would  be, 
of  all  ]X)ssible  policies,  the   moat  preposterous   and 

*  Studies  of  Christiauittf^  p.  352, 
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immoral,  for  it  would  abandon  civilization  itself  to  Chapior  viii 
the  mercy  of  the  worst  existing  government. 

That  Peace  which  was  the  ultimate  goal  of  theTiietrno 
Conference   must  be  defined    differently:     it   is    the'^peacc," 
result   of   tlie   reign    of    law   and   justice   in    inter-     '' 
national   relations  —  the    realization   of    that   right- 
eousness which  exalteth  a  nation;  and  only  ignorance 
or  \vilfnl  blindness  can  deny  the  fact  that  this  has 
often    been    approximated,   if    not    acliieved,   as    the 
result    of    horrible,   bloody,   and    most    lamentable 
warfare. 

Under  this  definition  peace,  so  far  from  being intematioaai 
merely  the  pet  comfort  of  dreamers  and  weaklings,  j^ll^J'* 
becomes  at  once  the  true  ideal  of  the  bravest  soldier 
and  of  the  most  far-seeing  statesman.  It  no  longer 
suggests  national  weakness  or  unreadiness,  but  on 
the  contrary  it  encourages  the  highest  efficiencyj  and 
everything  which  goes  to  make  true  national  strength. 
The  principles  of  international  punitive  justice  can- 
not be  codified  or  even  formulated  with  precision, 
but  their  existence  and  momentous  significance  is  not 
denied  or  ignored,  even  by  implication,  by  any  act  of 
the  Peace  Conference.  In  view  of  the  participation 
of  Turkey  and  China,  this  fact  is  of  si^ecial  and  essen- 
tial importance,  and  it  also  bears  directly  upon  the 
vast  problem  of  the  ultimate  control  and  government 
of  the  tropics. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  new  century  there  is  an  the  airueeie 
unmistakable  and  almost  instinctive  groping  for  in- j^^^^*^^^" 
creased  external  power  on  the  part  of  all  the  great 
nations  of  the  world.     To  examine  the  philosophical 
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Cbmpterviu  and  psychological  causes  of  tliis  tendency,  which 
seems  to  Lave  taken  the  hitellectual  leaders  of  the 
world  completely  unawares,  would  be  a  fascinatLng 
taskj  for  which  this  is  neither  the  occasion  nor  the 
place-'  It  is,  however,  absurd  and  fatuous  to  deny 
either  its  existence  or  its  force.  With  weak  or  un- 
scmpulous  leadership,  thi&movemeatj  which  Tindoulit- 
edly  has  a  commercial  and  material,  as  well  as  an 
intellectual  background,  may  easily  become  the  cover 
for  sordid  cruelty  and  selfish  outrage.  Believing  it 
to  be  nothing  more,  superficial  critics  and  moralists, 
especially  the  survivors  of  the  commercial  or  ^'Man- 
chester "  school  of  thought  of  the  last  generation, 
have  denounced  it  with  a  vehemence  whicli  is  as 
truculent  as  it  is  unavailing. 

The  moral  questions  involved  in  the  relations  of 
peoples,  especially  between  those  of  materially 
different  grades  of  civilization,  constitute  what  is 
perhaps  the  most  difficult  theme  of  ethics.^  In  no 
sphere  of  thought  is  clearness  and  precision  more 
indispensable,  and  the  moral  as  well  as  the  political 
problems  which  it  contains  constitute  the  highest 
tasks  of  the  statesmen  of  the  future.  The  Peace 
Conference  certainly  did  not  condemn  the  struggles 
which  must  necessarily  precede  the  triumph  of  a 
higher  civilization  over  that  of  a  lower  ty|K!,  and 

■  A  mfist  iiUereytirtg  and  j^ugg^tivd  e^aay  oti  this  subject  by  Dr. 
Hilty,  entitled  **  Fin  de  Sifeele/' will  be  foaud  in  hia  ./^lAriiuM*  I8(t&. 
8ee  also  Kuc ken T  Die  LihenxtifiMckauun^rn  der  ^r&ssen  Denker,  48*i. 

*  It  is  treiited  with  classkal  brevity  and  cleariieaa  by  the  likte  Chan- 
cellor Riiraelin  of  tin*  University  of  Tltbingen,  iei  hia  address  Uehtf 
tins  Verhaltmm  tier  Politik  ztir  M&ral.t  1  Hetlen  uttd  Au/s^tze,  14-1. 


Tlie  moral 

questions 

iuvdved. 
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which  advancing  standards  of  conduct  may  soften,  Chapter  vi 
but  can  never  wholly  prevent  Modem  civilization 
cannot  regard  the  existence  of  uncivilized  or  half- 
civilized  forces  with  the  indifference  of  a  St.  Simun 
Stylites,  nor  will  it  any  longer  consider  them  from 
a  purely  commercial  or  missionary  point  of  view. 
Moreover,  it  would  he  recreant  to  its  truat  if  it  did 
not  forestall  real  and  threatening  dangers  by  judi- 
cious and  energetic  aggression.^  This  duty  is  nut  AjfgresBioB 
affected  by  the  imputation  of  base  motives,  or  by 
sneers  about  the  necessary  assumption  of  superiority,  i 

having,  perhapSj  no  theoretical  justification.  Had 
the  Peace  Conference  supported  a  contrary  view,  even 
by  implication^  its  work  would  have  been  antiquated 
before  it  had  ever  taken  effect.* 

On  the  other  hand,  the  work  of  the  Conference  is, 
of  course,  in  direct  and  uncompromising  opposition 

1  Se«  Schliefj  />er  Fnede  in  Europa,  21. 

ProfesBor  H.  von  Ilulnt,  in  Uw  Consiitutinnal  History  of  thr  United 
States,  in  discussing;  the  Mexican  War  of  1843,  — a  classical  example 
of  aggreajsioTit  justidable  on  tlie  highest  grounds,  yet  preseiiting  roauy 
of  the  difficult  problems  referred  to  in  the  text^  —  usea  this  langua^ :  — 

**  Mi^hti  does  not  In  itself  nmke  H^ht,  but  in  the  relnttous  of  nations 
and  stales  to  each  other,  it  haH^  in  innumerable  inEtance-s  been  justi- 
fiable to  make  right  bow  before  might,  lu  whatever  wiiy  the  ethics 
of  ordinary  life  must  judge  HUcb  cases,  history  must  try  them  in  the 
light  of  Iheir  results,  and  in  ao  doinji^;^  must  uHow  a  Cf$rUuu  valUUlj  to 
the  tabooed  principle  that  the  end  sanctifies  the  means,  lis  hiifhest 
lixw  is  iha  gpiieral  interest  of  civilijiation,  and  in  the  efforts  and  strug- 
gles of  natioitfs  for  the  prespiration  and  a*ivan cement  of  g:enerftl  civiUzan 
tion^  f^^rce,  not  only  in  the  defensive  form  Imt  also  in  the  offensive  is  a 
legitimate  factor,"     (Vol.  Til,,  Lalor'a  translation,  p.  t>7l  ff.) 

And  see  Ililty  on  the  Spanish-Amencan  ^Vor^Jahrljitch,  1890, 126  ff., 
aa  well  aa  Brooke  Adam^*  America's  Economic  Supremacjf. 

^  See  Captain  Mahan'a  articles  on  "  The  Peace  Conference  and  the 
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ctia[iierv[n  to  the  ideas  of  tlje  "barrack-trained**  pseudophiloso- 
Nf^uoii  of  phers,  uspucially  in  Geruiany,  wlio  liave  attempted 
to  regard  Avar  as  a  "positive  good,"  a  *' necessary 
element  in  the  Divine  Government  of  tUe  world/'  — 
in  a  sense  different  from  pestilence,  famine,  or  evil 
in  general/  Argument  seems  wasted  upon  adherents 
of  tills  view.  It  may.  however,  be  said  that  lie  who 
draws  a  theoretical  distinction  in  favor  of  the  horrars 
of  war  as  compared  with  other  inevitable  evils  afflict- 
ing mankind,  scarcely  occupies  a  higher  point  of  view 
than  those  cannibals  who  measure  the  extent  of  the 
bk'Sshigs  expected  from  then'  idol  by  the  number  of 
victims  offered  at  it3  shrine. 

The  federation  of  the  world, —  for  justice  and  for 
every  universal  civilized  interest, —  tliat  is  the  idea 
wliich  found  \\s  best,  if  not  its  first,  illustration  in  the 
Peace  Conference.  The  latter  exentidilied^iometlung 
akin  to  federal  coopL*ration,  on  the  part  of  the  Powers 
having  a  disparity  of  size  and  strength  measured  by 
the  difference  in  this  vespecrt  between  Russia  and 
Lnxenilinrg,  or  the  United  States  and  Servia,  and 
having  interests  as  div^erse  as  those  of  Switzerland 
and  Siam,  Thej^  could  all  act  together  efficiently 
and  amicably  on  the  one  secure  basis  of  equality  in 
International  Law.     It  w^as  the  direct  negation  and 


The  fe«lrra- 
tttm  ol  tlu! 
world  for 
justice. 


!\Inral  Aspect  of  Wttr,"  in  his  L^nnrmM  of  the  War  tritfi  Sftoin,  on./  rither 
Ejtsat/f,  207,  auU  especially  a  romarkabln  letter  froru  tieiieral  Willium 
T.  ^hernial]  to  (ienernl  MeigSi  r]iit)t*ij  on  jt*  237, 

Stfe  also  the  adniiral^e  liixik  of  Professof  Chfirles  AVtildatem,  T'A^^ 
Exftauxiott  *i/  WeKfcrtt  Ititah  ami  the  WnritPit  Ppijcg,  1S99. 

^  I'juin  this  suUjerl  se«  St*lili*"r.s  cliapters  Dtr  Krieq  nU  Element 
der  gfiUiichen  Wdtortinumj^  uutX  Der  Krieg  als poniftfrii  f7at. 
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opposite  extreme  of  the  idea  of  a  Worlcl-Empirej  a3Cjiapt«rvm 
attempted  by  Ca?sar  and  Napoleon. 

Placing  sound  and  self-reliant  national  patriotism 
far  above  the  vague  cosinopolitaiiism  of  sentimental 
dreninerSj  it  still  subordinates  the  interests  of  any  one 
people  to  the  higher  concern  of  humanity  at  large. 
Recognizing  tu  its  fullest  extent  tiie  trusteeship  of 
civilized  peoples  for  those  beyond  the  pale,  —  the 
"^  white  man's  burden"  and  '*  manifest  destin}^,"  in 
the  true  Hense  of  those  much-abused  terms,  the  spirit 
of  the  Peace  Conference  cannot  be  invoked  to  justify 
a  sordid  policy  of  rapacity  or  greed. 

In  a  sense  Avhich  surely  corre.spondB  to  the  inten-i^veiopmetit 
tions  of  Its  imperial  Initiator,  the  Conference  takes  the  iioiy 
np  the  ideas  of  the  Holy  Alliance  of  18lo.  Notwith-  ^''"^^ 
standing  the  infamies  perpetrated  under  the  cover 
of  its  name  in  the  bitter  anil  hopeless  struggle  of 
tyranny  against  liberty,  that  treaty  still  deserves 
honorable  mention  in  the  history  of  the  wtJi'ld's 
progress  toward  peace  and  justice.  It  represented^  at 
the  time,  the  best  expression  which  had  yet  been  given 
to  the  fundamental  truth  that  a  solidarity  of  interest 
imites  all  civilized  Power.%  and  that  thi*s  fact,  as  well 
as  tlie  higher  law  of  Righteousness  demands  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  system  of  justice  to  take  the  jdace  of 
anarchy  and  force  in  tlieir  ordinary  relations.  The 
Mugiia  Charta  of  The  Hague  carries  out  his  thought 
mthin  safe  and  practicable  limits,  ^  omitting  the 
mysticisin  and  bip'otry  whit^h  have  prejudiced  the 
opinion  of  the  world,  even  at^ainst  tlio.se  aims  of  tlie 
Holy  Alliance  which  were  both  noble  and  reasonable. 
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Chapter  vin  It  is  easy  and  rather  gratmtoua  to  prophesy  against 
stability.  the  stability  of  such  a  system.  When  it  is  remem- 
bered that  the  Feudal  System  lasted  for  centuries 
after  its  work  seemed  to  be  fulfiUedj  and  that  the 
same  is  true,  to  a  modified  extent,  of  the  succeeding 
period  of  "  enlightened  despotism/'  it  seems  rash  to 
indulge  in  pessimistic  forecasts  regarding  the  future 
of  modern  constitutional  governmentj  which  is  hardly 
one  century  old.  The  greatest  perils  of  the  modern 
state  are  acknowledged  to  be  internal: — reaction, cleri- 
calism, materialism,  and  the  power  of  unrest,  super- 
ficially characterized  b}"  such  mutually  exclusive  terms 
as  socialism  and  anarchism*  It  is  n  significant  fact 
that  all  of  these  interests,  so  far  as  they  are  aggres- 
sive and  revolutionary,  should  have  united  in  the 
bitterest  and  most  truculent  hostility  to  the  Peace 
Eflfwi  on  the  Conference  and  all  that  it  implies.  More  far-sighted 
ei^ufroLtJiig  thati  many  of  their  opponents,  whose  support  of  the 
Conference  was  scarcely  lukewanUj  these  forces  recog- 
nized in  the  success  of  tlie  former  the  destruction  of 
the  basis  of  their  existence  and  the  death-knell  of 
their  hopes. 

This  would  be  the  case  even  without  the  tremen- 
dous material  blessings  which  would  be  made  possi- 
ble by  a  diversion  of  the  huge  sums  now  swallowed 
up  for  military  uses,  to  the  fructification  of  civil  life, 
and  the  encouragement  of  general  culture.  The  sub- 
stittition  of  law  for  force  in  international  relations 
will,  according  to  the  measiu'e  of  its  accomplishment, 
ail'ect  the  thoughts  and  minds  of  individuals  as  pro- 
foundly as  the  ideas  of  religious  tolerance  or  civil 
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liberty.  The  glamour  of  the  supposed  superior chmpier  viu 
strength  of  reactionary  government,  or  of  the  com- 
forts of  superstition  will  be  gone.  Faith  will  revive,  the 
'*  struggle  for  the  soul  "  Avill  be  won,  and  general  dis- 
contentj  the  basis  of  all  unrest^  must  correspondingly 
dinainish.  To  those  who  believe  that  the  perfecting 
of  man  is  *'  the  goal  toward  which  Nature's  work  has 
been  tending  from  the  first,  .  .  .  the  chief  object  of 
Divine  care^  the  consummate  fruition  of  tliut  creative 
energy  which  is  manifested  throughout  the  knowable 
universe,"^  —  this  will  all  appear  as  following  logi- 
cally from  the  undeniable  fact  that  the  Peace  Confer- 
ence represents  one  step  —  however  modest  —  in  the 
upward  progress  of  the  world. 

The  practical  objection  has  been  raiBed  against  theThefutBre 
endeavors  of  the  Conference,  that  if  successful,  they °' ^^*'*°'^*^y' 
wonld  make  Diplomacy  superfluons,  or  substitute  a 
race  of  international  pettifoggers  for  tlie  eminent 
experts  in  an  art  which  it  has  taken  centuries  to 
perfect.  It  may  be  questioned  whether  the  miscon- 
ception which  is  the  basis  of  this  objection  relatea 
more  to  the  nature  of  The  Hague  treaty  or  to  that  of 
Diplomacy. 

Taking  the  fine  definition  of  Rodbertus  of  the  art 
of  politics,  'Hhe  royal  art  of  ascertaining  and  accom- 
plishing the  will  of  God  "  —  "  making  reason  and  the 
will  of  God  prevail/'  as  Bishop  Wilson  and  Matthew 
Arnold  would  express  it,  Diplomacy  must  be  regarded 
as  one  of  its  noblest  branches.  Its  highest  manifestar 
tion,  tactj  is  the  flower  of  all  human  culture,  physical, 

1  John  Fiske,  The  Deitiny  af  Man,  107. 
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Chapter  vm  intellectualj  atid  moral,  and  to  be  an  ideal  diplomat  is 
rightly  tho  ambition  of  many  of  the  world's  true  aria^ 
tucrats.  The  popuhir  dulinititjiij  however,  *'a  diplo- 
mat is  a  man  sent  abroad  to  lie  for  bis  country/' 
shows  the  seamy  side  of  the  picture,  and  shoidd  reas- 
sure those  who  profess  to  fear  a  deterioration  of  the 
profession  from  its  present  standards.  The  truth  is 
evident,  that,  even  without  the  Peace  Conferenee,  a 
radical  change  was  impending. 

Tlie  era  of  mystery  and  exclusiveness  in  diplomacy 
is  even  now  at  an  end,  and  the  finality  of  the  change 
was  recognised  forever  when  the  most  autocratic  of 
Empires,  and  the  one  most  successful  in  the  diplo- 
macy of  the  old  school,  made  an  alliance  with  a 
Republic  whose  foreign  minister's  tenure  of  office 
depends  upon  a  parliamentary  majority, 
Highf^r  Under  the^e  circum.stances  it  seems  must  fortunate 

fln  uaditiouai  ^hat  at  the  Very  time  when  the  old  order  is  changing, 
utuifi.  ^|jg  foundation  should  be  laid  of  a  system  which  will 

encourage  an  even  higher  development  a]ong  tradi- 
tional diplomatic  lines.  To  say  that  the  new  system 
will  make  diplomacy  unnecessary  is  simply  absurd. 
With  the  adoption  of  Magna  Charta  and  the  develop- 
ment of  English  Cotistitutional  law,  the  rude  clerics 
who,  before  King  John's  time,  had  assisted  the  ruder 
litigants,  were  superseded  hy  the  glorious  company 
of  English  jurists*  whose  services  to  the  cause  of 
liberty  can  hardly  be  overestimated.  The  change  in 
Diplomacy  will  he  similar. 

For  all  the  ylirewdness,  the  tacU  patience,  social 
grace,  and '"^  repose  in  energy/*  which  have  hitherto 
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been  the  chief  characteristics  of  a  successful  diplomat,  ciiapt^rviii 
there  will  be  a  greater  demand  than  ever.^  Besides 
this  there  will  nuw  besought  the  learning,  and  above 
all  the  power  of  expression^  which  can  vindicate  a 
country's  cause,  if  iiecessaryj  before  the  judgment 
seat  of  a  tribunal  representing  to  an  infinitely  higher 
degree  than  ^vas  hitherto  possible  the  idea  of  inter- 
national justice;.  Nothing  could  be  more  disastrous 
than  pettifogging,  for,  In  view  of  their  possible  sub- 
mission to  the  International  Court,  iruY^ortant  diplo- 
matic notes  must  hereafter  be  of  a  nature  to  bear 
the  refining  fire  of  examination  and  discussion  by  a 
body  of  experts  in  all  civili>:ed  countries,  who  will 
have  a  personal  and  scientific  interest  in  tlie  Corpus 
Juris  Gentium  to  be  promulgated  at  The  Hague.  Of 
such  a  body  it  may  well  be  said  :  — 

Secttrifs  Jttdkat  orbis  ferrantm. 

To  the  question,  wdiat  remains  to  be  done  to  insure  iviiatremaiiiB 
the  success  of  the  work  of  the  Peace  Conference,  the 
reply  is  quite  obvious.  Public  opinion  remains  the 
final  source  of  power  and  success  in  public  affairs  — 
for  an  institution  as  well  as  for  an  individual.  To 
the  creation  of  favorable  public  opinion  every  intelli- 
gent and  patriotic  man  or  woman  in  the  civilized 
world  is  called  to  contribute  hh  or  her  share,  be  it 
great  or  small.  The  response  of  the  Englisii-spcak- 
ing  public  to  this  call  has  never  been  doubtfuL     But 

^  See  Rolin-Jacqu^ininB,  Revne  tie  droit  internalionai  et  tU  legislation 
comptirtie,  y ,  p.  4tt3;    and  Praditfr-FoJere,  C'unrs  dc  droit  Jifilvmatique, 
Vol.  L  p.  17  ff.,  and  Vol,  II-  \k  303  ff, 
2b 
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Chapter  vm  eveti  in  those  Continental  countries  where  dense  igno- 
rance, insipid  wit,  and  the  silliest  sarcasm  seemed  to 
take  the  phice  of  intelligent  and  decent  discussion  of 
the  Conference  and  its  work,  there  are  signs  of  dawn 
and  enlightenment. 

It  is  most  encouraging  and  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance that  upon  the  whole  Continent  the  Governments 
are  apparently  in  advance  of  public  opinion  upon  the 
entire  subject  of  the  Peace  Conference.  The  reason 
is  not  far  to  seek*  No  man  who  is  fit  for  the  position 
can  to-tlay  hold  a  place  involving  the  direction  of 
his  country's  international  policy^  without  feeling  an 
almost  intolerable  pressure  of  respon*sibilifcy.  To  liini 
every  remote  chance  of  a  lightening  of  his  burden 
comes  as  a  promise  of  blessed  relief.  It  is  an  histori- 
cal factj  that  none  of  the  obstacles  to  success  which 
the  Peace  Conference  had  to  overcome,  originated  in 
the  mind  of  any  sovereign  or  high  minister  of  state. 
In  every  case  they  were  raised  by  underlings  without 
responsibilityj  and  anxious  to  show  superior  wisdom 
by  findhig  fault.  So  long  as  this  favorable  govern- 
mental attitude  continues  there  is  overv  reason  for 
encouragement.  Continental  public  opinion,  espe- 
cially in  questions  of  foreign  policy,  certainly  seems 
more  pliable  than  ever  before,  and  is  as  clay  in  the 
hands  of  a  potter,  so  far  as  alliances  and  sjinpathies 
are  concerned,  when  following  a  popular  monarch  or 
foreign  ministen 

The  Institute  of  International  Law  and  similar 
organizations  may  be  of  great  service  in  popularizing 
the  subject,  and  in  perfecting  the  details  of  practice 
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before  the  International  Court.  Much  will,  moreover,  Chapter  viu 
depend  upon  the  attitude  of  the  professors  of  Inter- 
national Law  at  the  various  universities.  The  cooper- 
ation of  some  of  the  highest  academical  authoritica 
upon  the  subject  at  The  Hague,  may  tend  to  save  the 
entire  work  from  attacks  or  indifference  based  upon 
personal  prejudices  or  professional  jealousies,  which 
might  have  arisen  if  the  treaty  had  been  elaborated 
only  by  diplomats. 

In  conclusion  the  author  can  only  remind  those  ReMons 
whose  pessimism  is  proof  against  all  the  signs  ofnieDt. 
promise  contained  in  the  story  told  in  this  volume,  of 
the  best  and  moj^t  reasonable  ground  for  encourage- 
ment as  to  the  future,  namely :  the  record  of  what 
has  even  now  been  accomplished.  Anyone  who  would 
have  predicted^  even  as  late  as  July,  1898,  tliat  a 
Conference  would  meet  and  accoruplish  even  a  frac- 
tion of  the  results  attained  at  The  Hague, —  that  the 
subject  of  a  federation  of  the  civilized  world  for 
justice  would  even  be  discussed,  not  by  enthu- 
siasts and  private  individuals^  but  by  leading  diplo- 
mats of  all  civilized  nations,  called  together  for  that 
purpose  by  the  most  powerful  autocrat  m  the  world, 
—  would  have  been  regarded  as  a  dreamer,  if  not  as 
demented.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Conference  the 
Tnembers  themselves  were  affected  by  the  prevalent 
scepticism,  suspicion,  and  discouragement.  It  was, 
however,  most  interesting  to  observe  how,  from  week 
to  week,  and  almost  from  day  to  day,  this  feeling 
gave  way  to  a  spirit  of  hope,  of  mutual  confidence, 
and  of  pride  at  participating  in  what  waa  at  once  a 
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Chapter  vm  grand  consummation  and  an  auspicious  beginning. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  hope  that  this  spirit  fore- 
shadowed the  ultimate  judgment  of  history. 

Conclusion.  No  One  can  be  more  conscious  of  the  incomplete- 
ness and  imperfections  of  the  work  of  the  Peace 
Conference  than  the  members  of  that  body,  who  can 
at  least  claim  that  they  have  labored  faithfully  to 
approach  a  high  ideal.  No  temporary  disappointment, 
misunderstanding,  or  discouragement  can  obscure  the 
fundamental  truth  which  the  Peace  Conference  and 
its  results,  as  indeed  all  human  history,  tends  to  illus- 
trate, a  truth  upon  which  all  human  institutions  and 
endeavors  and  the  nations  themselves  must  forever 
rest :  — 

JUSTITIA    ELEVAT   GENTEM. 


APPENDIX  I 

FULL  TEXT  OF  THE  FINAL  ACT,  TREATIES, 

AND  DECLARATIONS  ADOPTED  BY 

THE  PEACE  CONFERENCE 


ACTE     FINAL     DE    LA    CONFJ^RENCE     INTER- 
NATIONALE   DE    LA    PAIX 

La  Conference  Internationale  de  la  Paix,  convoquee 
dans  un  haut  sentiment  d'humanite  par  Sa  Majeste  TEm- 
pereur  de  Toutes  les  Russies,  s*est  reunie,  sur  Tinvitation 
du  Gouvernement  de  Sa  Majeste  la  Reine  des  Pays- 
Bas,  a  la  Maison  Royale  du  Bois  a  La  Haye,  le  18  Mai, 
1899. 

Les  Puissances,  dont  renumeration  suit,  ont  pris  part 
a  la  Conference,  pour  laquelle  elles  avaient  designe  les 
Delegues  nommes  ci-apres :  — 

(Noma.) 

Dans  line  serie  de  reunions,  tenues  du  18  Mai  au  29 
Juillet,  1899,  ou  les  Delegues  precites  ont  ete  constam- 
ment  animes  du  desir  de  realiser,  dans  la  plus  large  mesure 
possible,  les  vues  genereuses  de  Tauguste  Initiateur  de  la 
Conference  et  les  intentions  de  leurs  Gouvernements,  la 
Conference  a  arrete,  pour  etre  soumis  a  la  signature  des 
Plenipotentiaires,  le  texte  des  Conventions  et  Declarations 
enumerees  ci-apres  et  annexees  au  present  Acte  :  — 

I.  Convention  pour  le  reglement  pacifique  des  conflits 
internationaux. 

II.  Convention  concernant  les  lois  et  coutumes  de  la 
guerre  sur  terre. 

III.  Convention  pour  Tadaptation  a  la  guerre  maritime 
des  principes  de  la  Convention  de  Geneve  du  22  Aout, 
1864. 
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FINAL  ACT  OF  THE  INTERNATIONAL  PEACE 
CONFERENCE 

The  International  Peace  Conference,  convoked  in  the 
best  interests  of  humanity  by  His  Majesty  the  Emperor 
of  All  the  Russias,  assembled  on  the  invitation  of  the 
Government  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  the  Nether- 
lands in  the  Royal  House  in  the  Wood  at  The  Hague,  on 
the  18th  May,  1899. 

The  Powers  enumerated  in  the  following  list  took  part 
in  the  Conference,  to  which  they  appointed  the  Delegates 
named  below :  — 

(\ames.) 

In  a  series  of  meetings,  between  the  18th  May  and  the 
29th  July,  1899,  in  which  the  constant  desire  of  the  Dele- 
gates above  mentioned  has  been  to  realize,  in  the  fullest 
manner  possible,  the  generous  views  of  the  august  Initiator 
of  the  Conference  and  the  intentions  of  their  Govern- 
ments, the  Conference  has  agreed,  for  submission  for 
signature  by  the  Plenipotentiaries,  on  the  text  of  the 
Conventions  and  Declarations  enumerated  below  and 
annexed  to  the  present  Act :  — 

I.  Convention  for  the  i)eaceful  adjustment  of  inter- 
national differences. 

II.  Convention  regarding  the  laws  and  customs  of  war 
by  land. 

III.  Convention  for  the  adaptation  to  maritime  war- 
fare of  the  principles  of  the  Geneva  Convention  of  the 
22d  August,  1864. 
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IV.    Trois  Declarations  concernant :  — 

1,  L'interdiction  de  lancer  des  projectiles  et  des  explo- 
8ifs  du  haut  de  ballons  on  par  d'autres  modes  analogues 
Dfrnyeaiix. 

2,  L'interdiction  de  Feinploi  des  projectiles  qui  ont 
pour  but  unique  de  repaiidre  des  gaz  asph^-'xiants  ou 
delete res. 

3,  L'iuterdiction  do  Temploi  de  balles  qui  s'epanouissent 
ou  a'aplatisseiit  facileiiieiit  dans  le  corps  luimaiu,  telteque 
les  balles  a  enveloppa  dure  di>iit  Tenveloppe  ne  couvrirait 
pas  entierement  le  noyau  ou  serait  pourvue  d'lncisions. 

Cea  Conventions  et  Declaratione  formeront  autant 
d'Actes  separea.  Cea  Actea  porteront  la  dale  de  ce  jour 
et  pourront  etre  signea  jiisqu'au  31  Deceinbre,  1S99,  par 
les  Plenipotenliairea  dea  Puissaisces  reprcscnteea  a  la 
Conference  Internationale  de  la  I'aix  a  La  Ilaye» 

Obeiasant  aux  memea  inspirations,  la  Conference  a 
adopte  a  runanimite  la  Resolution  suivant^j;  — 

^''La  Conferc'iice  eytime  que  la  limitation  des  charges 
militaires  qui  pesent  actuelleraent  sur  le  monde  est  grande- 
ment  desirable  pour  raccroissement  du  bien-etre  materiel 
et  moral  do  rhumauile." 

Elle  a,  en  outre,  emis  les  vceux  suivants :  — 

1.  La  Conference,  prenant  eu  consideration  les  de- 
marches  preliminaires  faites  par  le  Gouverneraent  Federal 
SuiHse  pour  la  revision  de  la  Conventiim  de  Cieneve,  emet 
le  v(jeu  qu'il  uoit  precede  a  bref  delai  a  la  reunion  d'une 
Conference  apeciale  ayant  pour  objet  la  revision  de  eette 
Convention. 

Ce  voeu  a  ete  vote  a  runanimite. 

2.  La  Confereiice  emet  le  vnni  que  la  question  des 
droits  et  des  devoirs  des  neutres  suit  iuacrite  au  programme 
d'une  prochaine  Conference* 

3.  La  Conferenee  emet  le  v<pu  que  les  questions  rela- 
tives uux  fusils  et   aux  canons  de  marine,  tellea  qu'ellea 
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IV.    Three  Declarations;  — 

1.  To  prohibit  the  Itiunching'  of  projectiles  and  explo- 
sives from  balloons  or  by  other  similar  new  methods. 

2.  To  prohibit  the  use  of  projectiles^  the  only  object 
of  which  is  the  diffusion  of  asphyxiating  or  deleterious 
gases* 

3.  To  prohibit  the  use  of  bullets  which  expand  or  flatten 
easily  iu  the  human  body,  such  as  bulletw  with  a  hard 
envelope*  of  \vhich  the  envelope  does  not  entirely  cover 
the  core,  or  is  pierced  with  inoisions. 

Theae  Conventions  and  Dechirations  shall  form  so 
many  separate  AcU,  These  Acts  shall  be  dated  this 
day,  and  may  be  signed  up  to  the  31st  December,  1899, 
by  the  Plenipotentiaries  of  the  Powers  represented  at  the 
International  Peace  Conference  at  The  Hague, 

Guided  by  the  same  sentiments,  the  Conference  has 
adopted  unanimously  the  following  Resolution :  — 

*' The  Conference  Is  of  opinion  that  the  restriction  of 
military  charges,  which  are  at  present  a  lieavy  burden  on 
the  world,  is  extremely  desirable  for  the  increase  of  the 
material  and  moral  welfare  of  mankind.*' 

It  has,  besides,  formulated  the  following  wishes;  — 

1*  The  Conference,  taking  into  consideration  the  pre- 
liminary steps  taken  by  the  Swiss  Federal  (iovernment 
for  the  revision  of  the  Geneva  Convention,  expresses  the 
wisli  that  steps  may  be  shortly  taken  for  the  assembly  of 
a  Special  Conference  having  for  its  object  the  revision  of 
that  Convention. 

This  wish  was  voted  unanimously. 

2.  The  Conference  expresses  the  wish  that  the  ques- 
tiitns  of  the  rights  and  duties  of  neutraU  may  be  inserted 
iu  the  programme  of  a  Conference  in  the  near  future. 

3*  The  Conference  expresses  the  wish  that  the  ques- 
tions with  regard  to  rifles  and  naval  guns*  as  considered 
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ont  ete  examineea  par  elle,  soient  miaea  a  Tetude  par  les 
Gouverneinents,  en  vue  d'arriver  a  une  entente  eoneer- 
naut  la  mise  en  usage  tie  nouveaux  types  et  calibres* 

4.  La  Conference  emet  le  vceu  que  les  Gouvemements, 
tenant  compte  ilea  propositions  faitea  dans  la  Conference, 
inetteut  a  Fetude  la  poBHiblHte  d'ane  entente  concernant 
la  limitation  ties  forces  armees  de  terre  et  de  mer  et  des 
budgets  de  guerre. 

5.  La  Conference  emet  le  vceu  que  la  proposition  ten- 
dant  a  declarer  I'inviolabilite  de  la  propnete  privee  dans 
la  guerre  sur  nier  soit  renvoyee  a  Texameu  d^une  Confer- 
ence ulterieure. 

6.  La  Conference  emet  le  vobu  que  la  proposition  de 
regler  la  questiou  du  bombardement  dea  porta,  villes,  et 
vilhiges  par  une  force  navale  eoit  renvoyee  a  Texanien 
d'une  Conference  ulterieure* 

Les  cinq  deniiers  vchux  ont  ete  votes  a  Tunanimite,  aauf 
quelques  abstentions. 

En  foi  de  quoi,  les  Plenipotentiaires  ont  aigne  le  present 
Apte,  et  y  ont  appose  leura  cachets. 

Fait  a  La  Haye,  le  29  Juillet,  1899,  en  un  fteul  exem- 
plaire,  qui  sera  depose  au  Miniatere  dea  Affaires  Etrangeres, 
et  dont  dea  copies,  certifiees  conformes,  aeront  delivrees  a 
toutes  lea  Puissances  representees  a  la  Conference. 

(Signatures.) 


CONVENTION    POUR    LE   RfeGLEJfENT    PACIFIQUE 
DE3   GONFLITB   INTERNATIQNAUX 


Sa  Majeste  I'Empereur  d'Allemaffne,  Roi  de  Prusse  ; 
Sa  Majeste  TEuipereur  dWutriclie,  Roi  de  Boheme,  etc.,  et 
Roi  Apostolique  de  Ilongrie;  Sii  Majeste  le  Roi  des  Beiges; 
Sa  Majeste  TEmpereur  de  Chine  ;  Sa  Majeste  le  Roi  de 
Danemark  ;  Sa  Majeste  le  Roi  d'Espagne,  et  en  hou  uom 
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by  it,  may  be  studied  by  the  Governments  with  the  object 
of  coming  to  an  agreement  respecting  the  employment  of 
new  types  and  culihres. 

4»  The  Conference  expresses  the  wish  that  the  Govern- 
ment8»  taking  into  consideration  the  proposals  made  at 
the  Conference,  may  examine  the  possibility  of  an  agree- 
ment as  to  the  liniitatioa  of  armed  forces  by  laud  and 
«ea,  and  of  war  budgets. 

5.  The  Conference  expreHsea  the  ■wisli  that  the  proposal, 
which  contemplates  the  declaration  of  tlie  inviolability  of 
private  property  in  naval  warfare,  may  be  refeiTed  to  a 
subsequent  Conference  for  considenition. 

(i*  The  Conference  expresses  the  wish  that  the  proposal 
to  settle  the  question  of  the  bombardment  of  ports,  to^vns, 
ami  villages  by  a  naval  force  may  be  referred  to  a  subse- 
quent Conference  for  consideration. 

The  last  five  wishes  were  voted  unanimously,  saving 
some  alistentions. 

In  faith  of  whieh^  the  Plenipotentiaries  Itave  signed  the 
present  Act,  and  have  affixed  tlieir  seals  thereto. 

Done  at  The  Hague,  29tb  July,  1899,  in  one  copy  only, 
which  shall  be  deposited  in  tlie  Ministry  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  and  of  which  copies,  duly  certified,  shall  be 
delivered  to  all  the  Powers  represented  at  the  Conference, 

(Signatures.) 


COK\^NTIOK  FOE    THE    PEACEFUL  ADJUSTMENT 
OF   I^TERiS^ATIONAL   BIFFERENCES 


His  Majesty  the  German  Emperor,  King  of  Prussia ; 
His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  King  of  Bohemia, 
etc.,  and  Apostolic  King  of  Hungary;  His  Majesty  the 
King  of  the  Belgians;  Hia  Majesty  the  EmpLnor  of 
China ;  Hia  Majesty  the  King  of  Denmark  ;  His  Majesty 
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Sa  Majeste  ia  Re ine- liege iite  du  Rnyaume  ;  1b  President 
dea  Etats-Unis  trAmi^rique  ;  le  President  des  Etals-Unis 
Mexieaiiis  ;  le  President  de  lu  Kepubli([Tie  Fraii(,'ai?*e  ;  Sa 
Majeste  la  Heine  du  Koyaume-Unis  de  k*  (irand  liretagne 
(it  d'Irlftnde,  Iinperatrice  dea  Indes;  Sa  Majeste  le  Koi  des 
Hellenes  ;  Sa  Majeste  le  Uoi  d"*Ilalie  ;  Sa  Majeste  TEm- 
1-iereiir  du  Jupun  ;  Son  Altesse  Jtoyale  le  Grand  Due  de 
Lusembtjuig,  Due  tie  Na^ssau;  Son.  AltesHe  le  Prince  de 
Montenegro ;  Sa  Majeste  la  Reine  des  Paj's-Bas ;  Sa 
Majeste  Imperiale  le  Selmk  de  Perse  ;  Sa  Majeste  le  Roi 
de  Portugal  et  des  Algarves;  Sa  Majestu  1©  Roi  de 
Rounianie  ;  Sa  Majeste  TEmpereur  de  Toutea  les  Russies  ; 
Sa  MajoBte  le  Rni  de  Setbie  ;  Sa  Majeste  le  Rui  de  Siam  ; 
8a  Majeste  le  Roi  de  Suede  et  de  Norvege  ;  le  Conaeil 
Federal  Suisse  ;  Sa  Majeste  I'Empereur  des  Ottomans,  et 
Son  Altesse  Royale  le  Prince  de  Bulgarie, 

Auimes  de  la  ferine  voloute  de  concuurir  all  maintien  de 
la  paix  generale; 


Resolus  a  favoriser  de  toua  leurs  efforts  le  reglement 
amiable  des  conflits  internationaux  ; 

Reconnaissant  la  Holidarite  qui  unit  lea  menibres  de  la 
BDciete  dea  nations  civiliaeea  ; 

Youlant  etendre  Tenipire  du  droit,  et  fottitier  le  senti- 
ment de  la  justice  Internationale  ; 

Convaincus  que  rinstitution  pennaiiente  d*une  juridic- 
tiou  arbitrale,  aeeesaible  a  tiiiis*  au  8ein  des  Puissances 
inilependantes  peut  contribuer  elVicaceinent  a  ce  re* 
sultat  ; 

Cynwideraut  le?^  avauta^es  d*une  organisation  generale 
et  reguliero  de  la  procedure  arbitrale  ; 

Estimant  avoe  Tanguste  Initiateur  de  la  Conference 
Internationale  de  la  Paix  qu'il  iniporte  de  consacrer  dans 
un  aceord  iulernational  les  priucijies  d'equite  et  de  droit 
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the  King  of  Spain,  ajid  in  his  name  Her  Majesty  the 
Queen-Regent  of  the  Kingihtm  ;  the  Presideut  of  the 
I'liited  States  of  America;  the  President  of  the  United 
States  of  Mexico  ;  tlie  President  of  the  French  Republic ; 
Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Irehmd,  EmpreRs  of  Indiiv;  His  Majeiity  the 
King  of  the  Hellenes;  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Italy; 
His  Majesty  the  Emperor  uf  Japan  ;  His  Ht^yjU  Highnesa 
the  firand  Duke  of  Luxemburg,  Duke  of  Nassau;  His 
Highness  the  Prince  of  Montenegro;  Her  Majesty  the 
Queen  of  tiie  Netherlands;  Hia  Imperial  Majesty  the 
Shah  of  Persia;  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Portugal  and 
the  Algarves;  His  Majesty  tlie  King  of  Roumania; 
His  Majesty  the  Em[>eior  of  All  the  Russins ;  His  Majesty 
the  King  of  Servia;  His  ^lajesty  the  Kiug  of  Siani ;  His 
Majesty  the  King  of  Swetlen  and  Norway:  The  Swiss 
Federal  Council;  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  the  Otto- 
mans, and  Hi.H  R(n:d  Highness  tlje  Prince  of   Unlgaria, 

Animated  by  a  strong  desire  to  concert  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  general  peace  ; 

Resolved  to  second  by  their  best  efforts  the  friendly 
settlement  of  international  disputes; 

Kecognizing  the  solidarity  which  unites  the  members  of 
the  society  of  civilized  nations  ; 

Desirous  of  extending  the  empire  of  law»  and  of 
Btrengthening  tlie  appreciation  of  international  justice  ; 

Convinced  that  the  permanent  institution  of  a  Court 
of  Arbitration,  at^cessible  to  all,  in  the  midst  of  the  in- 
dependent Powers,  will  contribute  effectively  to  this 
result ; 

Having  regard  to  th«  advantages  attending  the  general 
and  regular  organiEiitioii  of  arbitral  procedure  ; 

Sharing  the  opinion  of  the  august  Initiator  of  the  Inter- 
national Peace  C-onfert*nce  that  it  is  expedi<?nt  to  solemnly 
establish,  by  an  international  Agreement*  tlie  principles  of 
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8ur  lesquels  reposent  la  securite  des  £tat8  et  le  bien-etre 
des  peuples ; 

Desirant  conclure  une  Convention  a  cet  effet,  ont  nomme 
pour  leurs  Plenipotentiaires,  savoir  :  — 

(Noms.) 

Lesquels,  apres,  s'etre  communique  leurs  plein  pouvoirs, 
trouves  en  bonne  et  due  forme,  sont  convenus  des  dispo- 
sitions suivantes :  — 


TiTRE  I.  —  Bu  Maintien  de  la  Paiz  GSnSraU 

ARTICLE  I 

En  vue  de  prevenir  autant  que  possible  le  recours  a  la 
force  dans  les  rapports  entre  les  Etats,  les  Puissances 
Signataires  conviennent  d'employer  tous  leurs  efforts  pour 
assurer  le  reglement  pacifique  des  differends  interna- 
tionaux. 

TiTRB  II,  —  DcB  Bona  Offices  et  de  la  Mediation 

ARTICLE  II 

En  cas  de  dissentiment  grave  ou  de  conflit,  avant  d'en 
appeler  aux  armes,  les  Puissances  Signataires  conviennent 
d'avoir  recours,  en  tant  que  les  circonstances  le  permettront, 
aux  bons  ofdces  ou  a  la  mediation  d'une  ou  de  plusieurs 
Puissances  amies. 

ARTICLE  III 

Independamment  de  ce  recours,  les  Puissances  Sig- 
nataires jugent  utile  qu'une  ou  plusieurs  Puissances, 
etrangeres  au  conflit,  offrent  de  leur  propre  initiative,  en 
tant  que  les  circonstances  8*3*  pretent,  leurs  bons  offices  ou 
leur  mediation  aux  Etats  en  conflit. 
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equity  and  right  on  which  repose  the  security  of  States 
and  the  welfare  of  peoples ; 

Being  desirous  of  concluding  a  Convention  to  this  effect, 
have  appointed  as  their  Plenipotentiaries,  to  wit :  — 

(Names.) 

Who,  after  communication  of  their  full  powers,  found  in 
good  and  due  form,  have  agreed  on  the  following  provi- 
sions :  — 

Title  I.  —  On  the  Maintenance  of  General  Peace 

ARTICLE   I 

With  a  view  to  obviating,  as  far  as  possible,  recourse 
to  force  in  the  relations  between  States,  the  Signatory 
Powers  agree  to  use  their  best  efforts  to  insure  the  pacific 
settlement  of  international  differences. 


Title  II.  —  On  Good  Offices  and  Mediation 

ARTICLE  II 

In  case  of  serious  disagreement  or  conflict,  before  an 
appeal  to  arms,  the  Signatory  Powers  agree  to  have 
recourse,  as  far  as  circumstances  allow,  to  the  good  offices 
or  mediation  of  one  or  more  friendly  Powers. 

ARTICLE  III 

Independently  of  this  recourse,  the  Signatory  Powers 
consider  it  useful  that  one  or  more  Powers,  strangers  to 
the  dispute,  should,  on  their  own  initiative,  and  as  far  as 
circumstances  will  allow,  offer  their  good  offices  or  medi- 
ation to  the  States  at  variance. 
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Le  droit  d^offrir  les  bons  offices  ou  la  mediation  ap- 
partient  aux  Puissances  etrangeres  au  conflit,  meme 
pendant  le  cours  des  hostilites. 

L'exercice  de  ce  droit  ne  pent  jamais  etre  considere  par 
Tune  ou  Tautre  des  parties  en  litige  comme  un  acte  peu 
amical. 

ARTICLE  IV 

Le  role  du  mediateur  consiste  a  concUier  les  pretentions 
opposees  et  a  apaiser  les  ressentiments  qui  peuvent  s'etre 
produits  entre  les  Etats  en  conflit. 

ARTICLE  V 

Les  fonctions  du  mediateur  cessent  du  moment  ou  il  est 
constate,  soit  par  Tune  des  parties  en  litige,  soit  par  le 
mediateur  lui-meme,  que  les  moyens  de  conciliation  pro- 
poses par  lui  ne  sont  pas  acceptes. 

ARTICLE  VI 

Les  bons  offices  et  la  mediation,  soit  sur  le  recours  des 
parties  en  conflit,  soit  sur  Tinitiative  des  Puissances 
etrangeres  au  conflit,  ont  exclusivement  le  caractere  de 
conseil,  et  n'ont  jamais  force  obligatoire. 

ARTICLE  VII 

L'aceeptation  de  la  mediation  ne  pent  avoir  pour  effet, 
sauf  convention  contraire,  (rinterrompre,  de  rotarder,  ou 
d*entraver  la  mobilisation  et  autres  mesures  preparatoires 
a  la  guerre. 

Si  elle  intervient  apres  Touverture  des  hostilites,  eUe 
n'interrompt  pas,  sauf  convention  contraire,  les  operations 
militairos  en  cours. 
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The  right  to  offer  good  offices  or  mediation  belongs  to 
Powers  who  are  strangers  to  the  dispute,  even  during  the 
course  of  hostilities. 

The  exercise  of  this  right  shall  never  be  regarded  by 
one  or  the  other  of  the  parties  to  the  contest  as  an 
unfriendly  act. 

ARTICLE  IV 

The  part  of  the  mediator  consists  in  reconciling  the 
opposing  claims  and  in  appeasing  the  feelings  of  resentment 
which  may  have  arisen  between  the  States  at  variance. 

ARTICLE  V 

The  functions  of  the  mediator  are  at  an  end  when  once 
it  is  declared,  either  by  one  of  the  parties  to  the  dispute, 
or  l)y  the  mediating  Power  itself,  that  the  methods  of 
conciliation  proposed  by  it  are  not  accepted. 

ARTICLE  VI 

Good  offices  and  mediation,  whether  at  the  request  of 
the  parties  at  variance,  or  upon  the  initiative  of  Powers 
who  are  strangers  to  the  dispute,  have  exclusively  the 
character  of  advice,  and  never  have  binding  force. 

ARTICLE  VII 

The  acceptance  of  mediation  cannot,  unless  there  be  an 
agreement  to  the  contrary,  have  the  effect  of  interrupting, 
delaying,  or  hindering  mobilization  or  other  measures  of 
preparation  for  war. 

If  mediation  occurs  after  the  commencement  of  hostili- 
ties, it  causes  no  interruption  to  the  military  operations  in 
progress,  unless  there  be  an  agreement  to  the  contrary. 
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AETICLE   VIII 

Les  Puissances  Signataires  sont  d'aceord  pour  recom- 
mander  rapplication,  dans  lea  circonstances  qui  le  permet- 
tent,  d'une  nieiliation  speciale  soub  la  forme  Buivaata  :  — 

En  cas  de  differend  grave  compromettant  la  pais,  les 
Etats  eii  conflit  clioisissent  respectivement  une  Puissance 
a  laquello  IIk  cnnfient  la  missiciu  d'entrtr  en  rapport  direct 
avec  la  PuissjuKjt^  clioisle  d'autre  part,  a  Feffet  de  prevenir 
la  rupture  des  relations  pacifiques. 

Pendant  la  duree  de  ee  niandat  dont  le  terme,  sauf 
stipulation  contraire,  lie  peut  exceder  trente  jours,  les 
Etats  en  litige  cessent  tout  rapport  direct  au  sujet  du 
conflit,  lequel  est  considere  comnie  defere  exclusiveraent 
nux  Puiasjinces  Mydiatrices,  Celles-ci  doivent  appliquer 
tous  lenrs  efforts  a  reg^ler  le  difterend* 

En  can  de  rupture  effective  des  relations  pacifiques^  ces 
PuissanceB  demeureut  chjirgeea  de  la  miasion  commune  de 
profiter  de  toute  occasion  pour  retablir  la  paix. 


TiTRE  III. — I>es  Commusims  Internatio?ialeB  d'Enqiiite 


AKTICLE   IX 

Dans  les  litiges  d'ordro  interniitional  n'engageant  ni 
rhonneur  ni  des  interets  essentiels,  ot  provenant  d'une 
divergence  d*appi'eeifition  Hur  dee  points  de  fait,  les 
Puissances  Signataires  jugent  utile  que  lee  parties  qui 
n'auraient  pu  se  mettre  d'aceord  par  les  yoies  diplomatique^ 
instituent«  en  tant  que  lew  eirronstances  le  permettront,  une 
Comniiasion  Internationale  d'Enipjete  cliargee  de  faciiiter 
la  solution  de  ces  litig'es  en  eelaircissaut,  par  iin  examen 
impartial  et  coiiacieucieux,  les  questions  de  fait. 
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ARTICLE   Vni 

The  Signatory  Powers  are  agreed  in  recommending  tlie 
application,  when  ciroumstancea  allow^  of  special  mediation 
in  the  following  form:  — 

In  case  of  a  serious  difference  endangering  the  peace» 
the  States  at  variance  shall  each  choose  a  Power,  to 
whom  they  intrust  the  mission  of  entering  into  direct 
communication  with  the  Power  chosen  on  the  other  side, 
with  the  object  of  preventing  the  rupture  of  pacific 
relations* 

During  the  period  of  this  mandate,  the  term  of  which, 
unless  otherwise  stipulated,  cannot  exceed  thirty  days,  the 
States  in  conflict  shall  cease  from  all  direct  communica- 
tion on  the  subject  of  the  diapute,  which  is  regarded  as 
having  been  referred  exclusively  to  the  mediating  Powers, 
who  shall  use  their  best  efforts  to  settle  the  controversy. 

In  case  of  a  definite  rupture  of  paeilic  relations,  these 
Powers  remain  charged  with  the  joint  duty  of  taking 
advantage  of  every  opportunity  to  restore  peace. 


Title  III.  —  (hi  International  Commhsion^  of  Inquiry 


ARTICLE  IX 

In  differences  of  an  international  nature  involving 
neither  honor  nor  vit;d  interests,  and  ariaing  from  a  dif* 
ference  of  opinion  on  matter  of  fact,  the  Signatory 
Powers  recommend  that  parties  who  have  not  been  able 
to  come  to  an  agreement  by  diplomatic  metliods  should, 
as  far  as  circumstances  allow,  institute  an  International 
Commission  of  Inquiry,  to  facilitate  a  solution  of  the  dif- 
ferences by  elucidating  the  facts,  by  means  of  an  impartial 
and  conscientious  investigation. 
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Les  Commissions  Internationales  d*Enquete  sent  consti- 
tuees  par  convention  speciale  entre  les  parties  en  litige. 

La  Convention  d^Enquete  precise  les  faits  a  examiner  et 
Tetendue  des  pouvoirs  des  Commissaires, 

Elle  regie  la  procedure. 

L'enquete  a  lieu  contradictoirement. 

La  forme  et  les  delais  a  observer,  en  tant  qu*ils  ne  sont 
pas  fixes  par  la  Convention  d'Enquete,  sont  determines  par 
la  Commission  elle-meme. 

ARTICLE  XI 

Les  Commissions  Internationales  d'Enquete  sont  formees, 
sauf  stipulation  contraire,  de  la  maniere  determinee  par 
TArticle  XXXII  de  la  presente  Convention. 

ARTICLE  XII 

Les  Puissances  en  litige  s'engagent  a  fournir  a  la  Com- 
mission Internationale  d't^nquete,  dans  la  plus  large  mesure 
qu'elles  jugeront  possible,  tous  les  moyens  et  toutes  les 
facilites  necessaires  pour  la  connaissance  complete  et  I'ap- 
preciation  exacte  des  faits  en  question. 

ARTICLE  XIII 

La  Commission  Internationale  d'Enquete  presente  aux 
Puissances  en  litige  sou  Rapport  signe  par  tous  les 
membres  de  la  Commission. 

ARTICLE  XIV 

Le  Rapport  de  la  Commission  Internationale  d^Enquete, 
limite  a  la  constatation  des  faits,  n'a  nullement  le  caractere 
d'une  sentence  arbitrale.     11  laisse  aux  Puissances  en  litige 
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ARTICLE  X 

International  Commissions  of  Inquiry  shall  be  consti- 
tuted by  a  special  agreement  between  the  parties  to  the 
controversy.  The  agreement  for  the  inquiry  shall  specify 
the  facts  to  be  examined  and  the  extent  of  the  powers  of 
the  commissioners.  It  shall  fix  the  procedure.  Upon  the 
inquiry  both  sides  shall  be  heard.  The  procedure  to  be 
observed,  if  not  provided  for  in  the  Convention  of  In- 
quiry, shall  be  fixed  by  the  Commission. 


ARTICLE  XI 

The  International  Commissions  of  Inquiry  shall  be 
formed,  unless  otherwise  stipulated,  in  the  manner  fixed 
by  Article  XXXII  of  the  present  Convention. 

ARTICLE  XII 

The  Powers  in  dispute  agree  to  supply  the  Inter- 
national Commission  of  Inquiry,  as  fully  as  they  may  con- 
sider it  possible,  with  all  means  and  facilities  necessary  to 
enable  it  to  arrive  at  a  complete  acquaintance  and  correct 
understanding  of  the  facts  in  question. 

ARTICLE  XIII 

The  International  Commission  of  Inquiry  shall  present 
to  the  parties  in  dispute  its  report  signed  by  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission. 

ARTICLE  XIV 

The  report  of  the  International  Commission  of  Inquiry 
shall  be  limited  to  a  statement  of  the  facts,  and  shall  in 
no  way  have  the  character  of  an  arbitral  award.    It  leaves 
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une  entidre  liberte  pour  la  suite  a  donner  a  cette  consta- 
tation. 


TiTRE  IV.  —  De  V Arbitrage  International 

Chapitre  I.  — De  la  Justice  Arhitrale 

ARTICLE  XV 

L*arbitrage  international  a  pour  objet  le  reglement  de 
litiges  entre  les  Etats  par  des  juges  de  leur  choix  et  sur  la 
base  du  respect  du  droit. 

ARTICLE  XVI 

Dans  les  questions  d'ordre  juridique,  et  en  premier  lieu 
dans  les  questions  d'interpretation  on  d'application  des 
Conventions  Internationales,  Tarbitrage  est  reeonnu  par 
les  Puissances  Signataires  comme  le  moyen  le  plus  efiicace 
et  en  meme  temps  le  plus  equitable  de  regler  les  litiges  qui 
n'ont  pas  ete  resolus  par  les  voies  diplomatiques. 

ARTICLE  XVII 

La  convention  d'arbitrage  est  conclue  pour  des  contes- 
tations deja  nees  ou  pour  des  contestations  eventuelles. 

EUe  pent  concerner  tout  litige  ou  seulement  les  litiges 
d'une  categoric  determinee. 

ARTICLE  XVIII 

La  convention  d'arbitrage  implique  Tengagement  de  se 
Boumettre  de  bonne  foi  a  la  sentence  arbitrale. 

ARTICLE  XIX 

Independamment  des  Traites  generaux  ou  particuliers 
qui  stipulent  actuellement  Tobligation  du  recours  a  Tarbi' 
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the  Powers  in  controversy  freedom  as  to  the  e£fect  to  he 
given  to  such  statement. 

Title  IV.  —  On  International  Arbitration 

Chapter  I.  —  On  Arbitral  Justice 

ARTICLE  XV 

International  arbitration  has  for  its  object  the  deter- 
mination of  controversies  between  States  by  judges  of 
their  own  choice,  upon  the  basis  of  respect  for  law. 

ARTICLE  XVI 

In  questions  of  a  judicial  character,  and  especially  in 
questions  regarding  the  interpretation  or  application  of 
international  treaties  or  conventions,  arbitration  is  recog- 
nized by  the  Signatory  Powers  as  the  most  efficacious  and 
at  the  same  time  the  most  equitable  method  of  deciding 
controversies  which  have  not  been  settled  by  diplomatic 
methods. 

ARTICLE  XVII 

An  agreement  of  arbitration  may  be  made  with  refer- 
ence to  disputes  already  existing  or  those  which  may 
hereafter  arise.  It  may  relate  to  every  kind  of  contro- 
versy or  solely  to  controversies  of  a  particular  character. 

ARTICLE  XVni 

The  agreement  of  arbitration  implies  the  obligation 
to  submit  in  good  faith  to  the  decision  of  the  arbitral 
tribunal. 

ARTICLE  XIX 

Independently  of  existing  general  or  special  treaties 
imposing  the  obligation  to  have  recourse  to  arbitration  on 
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trage  pour  les  Puissanees  Signataires,  ces  Puissances  Be 
reservent  cle  conclure,  soit  avant  la  ratification  du  present 
Acte,  Boit  posterieureinent,  dea  aecorilH  nou  veaux,  gen^i*aiix> 
ou  partieuliers,  en  vue  d'etentlre  I'arbitrage  obligiitoire  a 
tous  le»  cas  qu^elles  jugeront  possible  de  lui  soumettre. 


Chai'ithe  II. — De  la  Cour  Permanente  d* Arbitrage 

ARTICLE  XX 

Dans  le  but  de  facilEter  le  recours  immediat  a  Tarbitrage 
pour  les  differeiuls  internatiouiiux  qui  u'ont  pu  titre  reg'les 
par  la  voie  diplomatique,  les  Puis-^ances  Signataires  s'en- 
gagent  a  orgauij^er  une  Cour  i>t*rmiinente  d*arbitrage* 
accessible  en  tout  temps  et  ionetionnant,  sanf  stipulation 
contraire  des  parties,  conformement  anx  Regies  de  Pro- 
cedure inserees  dans  la  presente  Convention. 

ARTICLE   XXI 

La  Cour  Pemianente  sera  competente  pour  tous  les  cas 

d'arbitrage,  a  nioius  qu'il  n'y  ait  entente  entre  les  parties 
pour  retablissement  d'ujie  juridiction  speciale. 

ARTICLE  XXII 

Un  Bureau  International  etabli  a  La  Haye  sert  de  greffe 
a  la  Cour, 

Ce  bureau  est  Tintermediaire  des  communications  rela- 
tives aux  I'euuions  de  celle-ci- 

II  a  la  garde  des  archives  et  la  gestion  de  toutea  les 
affaires  admiiiistratives- 

Lea  Puissances  Signataires  s'engagent  a  eommuniquer 
au  Bureau  International  de  La  Ibiyt?  une  copie  certifier 
conformc  de  toute  slipulatiou  d'uibitrage interveuue  entro 
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the  part  of  any  of  the  Signatory  Powers,  these  Powers 
reserve  to  themselves  the  ri^q-ht  to  conclude,  either  before 
the  ratification  of  the  present  Convention,  or  subsequent 
to  that  date,  new  agreements,  general  or  special,  with  a 
view  of  extending  the  obligation  to  submit  controversies 
to  arbitration,  to  all  cases  which  they  consiJer  suitable  for 
Bucli  submission. 

Chapteb   II.  ^ — On  the  Permanent    Court  of  Arbitraiimi 

ARTICLE  XX 

With  the  ohjec't  of  facilitating  an  immediate  recourse 
to  arbitration  for  international  differences  which  coukl  not 
be  settled  by  diplomatic  methods,  the  Signatory  Powers 
undertake  to  organize  a  permanent  Court  of  Arbitration 
accessible  at  all  times,  and  acting,  unless  otherwise  stipu- 
lated by  the  parties,  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of 
procedure  included  in  the  present  Convention. 

ARTICLE   XXI 

The  permanent  Court  shall  have  jurisdiction  of  all  cases 
of  arbitration,  unless  there  shall  be  an  agreement  between 
the  parties  for  the  estabUshment  of  a  special.  tribunaL 

ARTICLE    XXII 

An  International  Bureau  shall  be  eHtablished  at  The 
Hague,  and  shall  serve  as  the  record  ofHice  for  the  Coui't. 
This  Bureau  shall  be  the  medium  of  all  communications 
relating  to  the  Court.  It  shall  have  the  custody  of  the 
archives,  and  shall  conduct  all  the  administrative  business. 
The  Signatory  Powers  agree  to  furnish  the  Bureau  at  The 
Hague  with  a  certified  copy  of  every  agreement  of  iirbi- 
tration  arrived  at  between  them,  and  of  any  award  therein 
rendered  by  a  special  tribunal.     They  also  undertake  to 
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elles  et  de  toute  sentence  arbitral©  les  concemant  et  rendue 
fiar  des  juridictions  speciales. 

KUes  s'eng'agent  a  coiiimuniquer  tie  meme  au  bureau  les 
LoU,  Reglements,  et  documents  coustatant  eventuellement 
rexecution  des  Bentences  rendues  par  !a  Cour. 


ARTICLE  XXIir 

Chaque  Puissance  Signatairo  deeignera,  dans  les  troia 
raois  qui  suivront  la  ratificutiuii  ptir  elle  du  present  Acte, 
quatre  peraomies  au  plus,  d'une  competence  recouuue  dans 
les  quei^tiona  de  droit  internatiouiil,  joiiissant  de  la  plus 
haute  consideration  morale  et  disposees  a  accepter  les 
fouctions  d'arbitrea. 

Les  personues  aiiisi  designees  seront  inscrites,  au  titre 
de  membre  de  la  Cour,  sur  une  liste  qui  sera  notifiee  a 
toutes  les  Puissances  SiguataireB  par  les  soins  du  bureau. 

Toute  modihcation  a  la  liste  des  arbitres  est  portee,  par 
les  Boina  du  bureau,  a  la  counaissance  des  Puissances 
Signataires. 

Deux  ou  ptusieurs  Puissances  peuvent  s'entendre  pour 
la  designation  en  eommun  d*un  ou  de  pluuieuis  membres. 

La  meme  peraonne  peut  etre  designee  par  des  PuLssancea 
difFerentea. 

Les  membrea  de  la  Cour  sont  nommes  pour  un  terme  de 
six  ans.     Leur  niandat  peut  etre  renouvele. 

En  cas  de  deces  ou  de  retraite  d'uu  nienibre  de  la  Cour, 
il  eat  pourvu  a  son  remplacement  selon  le  mode  &xe  pour 
sa  DOtninatiou. 

ARTICLE  XXIV 

Lorsque  lea  Puissanees  Signataires  veulent  s^adresser  a 
la  Cour  Permanente  pour  le  regleinent  d*un  di^ereud 
Burvenu  eutre  elles,  le  cboix  des  arbitres  appeles  a  former 
le  tribunal  competent  pour  statuer  sur  ce  differend,  doit 
etre  fait  daua  la  liute  geuerale  des  membres  de  la  Cour. 
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furnish  the  Bureau  with  the  laws,  rules,  and  documents, 
eventually  declaring  the  execution  of  the  judgments  ren- 
dered by  the  Court. 


ARTICLE  XXIII 

Within  three  months  following  the  ratification  of  the 
present  act,  each  Signatory  Power  shall  select  not  more 
than  four  persons,  of  recognized  competence  in  questions 
of  international  law,  enjoying  the  highest  moral  reputa- 
tion, and  disposed  to  accept  the  duties  of  arbitrators. 
The  persons  thus  selected  shall  be  enrolled  as  members 
of  the  Court,  upon  a  list  which  shall  be  communicated  by 
the  Bureau  to  all  the  Signatory  Powers.  Any  alteration 
in  tlie  list  of  arbitrators  shall  be  brought  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  Signatory  Powers  by  the  Bureau.  Two  or  more 
Powers  may  unite  in  the  selection  of  one  or  more  mem- 
bers of  the  Court.  The  same  person  may  be  selected  by 
different  Powers.  The  members  of  the  Court  shall  be 
appointed  for  a  term  of  six  years,  and  their  appointment 
may  be  renewed.  In  case  of  the  death  or  resignation  of  a 
member  of  the  Court,  his  place  shall  be  filled  in  accord- 
ance with  the  method  of  his  appointment. 


ARTICLE  XXIV 

Whenever  the  Signatory  Powers  wish  to  have  recourse 
to  the  permanent  Court  for  the  settlement  of  a  difference 
that  has  arisen  between  them,  the  arbitrators  selected  to 
constitute  tlie  Tribunal  which  shall  have  jurisdiction 
to  determine  such  difference,  shall  be  chosen  from  the 
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A  defaut  de  constitution  du  tribunal  arbitral  par  raccord 
immediat  des  parties,  il  est  precede  de  la  maniere 
suivante  :  — 

Chaque  partie  nomme  deux  arbitres  et  ceux-ci  choisissent 
ensemble  un  surarbitre. 

En  cas  de  partage  des  voix,  le  choix  du  surarbitre  est 
^  confie  a  une  Puissance  tierce,  designee  de  commun  accord 
par  les  parties. 

Si  I'accord  ne  s'etablit  pas  a  ce  sujet,  chaque  partie 
designe  une  Puissance  differente,  et  le  choix  du  surarbitre 
est  fait  de  concert  par  les  Puissances  ainsi  designees. 

Le  tribunal  etant  ainsi  compose,  les  parties  notifient  au 
bureau  leur  decision  de  s'adresser  a  la  Cour  et  les  noms 
des  arbitres. 

Le  tribunal  arbitral  se  reunit  a  la  date  fixee  par  les 
parties. 

Les  membres  de  la  Cour,  dans  Texercice  de  leurs  fonc- 
tions,  et  en  dehors  de  leur  pays,  jouissent  des  privileges  et 
immunites  diplomatiques. 

ARTICLE  XXV 

Le  tribunal  arbitral  siege  d'ordinaire  a  La  Haye. 
Le  siege  ne  pent,  sauf  le  cas  de  force  majeure,   etre 
change  par  le  tribunal  que  de  Tassentiment  des  parties. 


ARTICLE  XXVI 

Le  Bureau  International  de  La  Haye  est  autorise  a 
mettre  ses  locaux  et  son  organisation  a  la  disposition  des 
Puissances  Signataires  pour  le  fonctionnement  de  toute 
juridiction  speciale  d'arbitrage. 

La  juridiction  de  la  Cour  Permanente  pent  etre  etendue, 
dans  les  conditions  prescrites  par  les  Reglements,  aux 
litiges  existant  entre  des  Puissances  non-Signataires  ou 
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general  list  of  members  of  the  Court.  If  such  arbitral 
Tribunal  be  not  constituted  by  the  special  agreement  of 
the  parties,  it  shall  be  formed  in  the  following  manner: 
Each  party  shall  name  two  arbitrators,  and  these  together 
shall  choose  an  umpire.  If  the  votes  sliall  be  equal,  the 
choice  of  tlie  umpire  shall  be  intrusted  to  a  third  Power 
selected  by  the  parties  by  common  accord.  If  an  agree- 
ment is  not  arrived  at  on  this  subject,  each  party  shall 
select  a  different  Pow^er,  and  the  choice  of  the  umpire 
shall  be  made  by  the  united  action  of  the  Powers  thus 
selected.  The  Tribunal  being  thus  constituted,  the  parties 
shall  communicate  to  the  Bureau  their  decision  to  have 
recourse  to  the  Court,  and  the  names  of  the  arbitrators. 
The  Tribunal  of  arbitration  shall  meet  at  the  time  fixed 
by  the  parties.  The  members  of  the  Court,  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  duties,  and  outside  of  their  own  country, 
shall  enjoy  diplomatic  privileges  and  immunities. 


ARTICLE  XXV 

The  Court  of  Arbitration  shall  ordinarily  sit  at  The 
Hague.  Except  in  cases  of  necessity,  the  place  of  session 
shall  be  changed  by  the  Court  only  with  the  assent  of  the 
parties. 

ARTICLE  XXVI 

The  International  Bureau  at  The  Hague  is  authorized 
to  put  its  offices  and  its  staff  at  the  disposal  of  the  Sig- 
natory Powers,  for  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  any 
special  tribunal  of  arbitration.  The  jurisdiction  of  the 
permanent  Court  may  be  extended  under  conditions  pre- 
scribed by  its  rules,  to  controversies  existing  between 
Non-signatory  Powers,  or  between  Signatory  Powers  and 
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entre  des  PuiHsances  Signatures  et  des  Puissances  tion- 
Signataires,  si   les  parties  sont  convenues  de  recourir  a 

cette  juridiction* 

ARTICLE  XXVII 

Lea  Puissances  Signataires  considerent  comtne  un  devoir, 
dans  le  cas  on  un  conflit  aigu  menacerait  d'edater  entre 
deux  (lu  plusieurs  d'entre  ellea,  de  rappeler  a  cellea-ei  que 
la  Cour  Permanente  leur  est  oaverte* 

En  consequence,  elles  declarent  que  le  fait  de  rappeler 
aux  parties  en  conflit  les  dispositions  de  la  presente  Con> 
veutian^  et  le  conseil  donne^  dans  Tiuteret  superieur  de  la 
paix,  de  s'adresser  a  la  Cour  Permanente,  ue  peuvent  etre 
cousideres  que  comme  actes  de  bons  oQices. 

ARTICLE  XXVIII 

Un  Conseil  Administratif  Permanent  compose  des  Rep- 
resentants  Diplomatiques  dea  Puissances  Signataires 
accreditea  a  La  Haye  et  du  Ministre  des  Affaires  Etran- 
geres  des  Paj's-Iias  qui  remplira  les  fonetions  de  President, 
»era  constitue  dans  cette  villa  le  plus  tot  possible  apres  la 
ratification  du  present  Acte  par  neuf  Puissances  au  moins. 

Ce  Conseil  sera  chiu-ge  d'etablir  et  d'orgauiser  le  Bureau 
International,  lequel  deuteurera  sims  sa  direction  et  soua 
eon  controle, 

II  uotifiera  aux  PuiHsauces  la  constitution  de  la  Cour  et 
pourvoira  a  riustallation  de  cello-ci. 

II  arretera  son  reglcment  d^ordre  ainsi  que  tons  autres 
reglements  necessaires, 

II  decidera  toutes  les  questions  administrative^  qui 
pourraient  surgir  touehant  le  fonctionnenient  de  la  Cour, 

II  aura  tout  pouvnir  tjuant  a  la  nomination,  la  suspension, 
ou  la  revocation  des  fouctionnaires  et  employes  du  bureau. 

II  fixera  les  tmitementB  et  saUires  et  controlera  la 
depense  gencrale. 
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N  on -signatory  Powers,  if  the  parties  agree  to  submit  to 
its  jurisdictioti. 


ARTICLE  XXVTI 

The  Signatory  Powers  coasider  it  their  duty  in  case  a 
serious  dispute  threatens  to  break  out  between  two  or 
more  of  them,  to  remintl  these  latter  that  the  permanent 
Court  of  arbitration  is  open  to  them.  Consequently,  they 
declare  that  the  fact  of  reminding  the  parties  in  contro- 
versy of  the  provisions  of  tlie  present  Convention*  and 
the  advice  given  to  them,  in  the  higher  interests  of  peace* 
to  have  recourse  to  the  permanent  Court,  cau  only  be 
considered  as  an  exercise  of  good  offices. 

ARTICLE   XXVIII 

A  permanent  administrative  Council  composed  of  the  dip- 
lomatic representatives  of  the  Signatory  Powers  accredited 
to  The  Hague,  and  of  the  Netherlands  Minister  of  For- 
eign Affairs*  who  shall  act  as  President,  shall  be  consti- 
tuted in  that  city  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  ratification 
of  the  present  Act  by  at  least  nine  Powers.  This  Council 
shall  he  charged  with  the  establishment  and  organization 
of  the  International  Bureau,  which  shall  reraain  under 
its  direction  and  control.  It  shall  notify  the  Powers  of 
Uie  constitution  of  the  Court  and  provide  for  its  instal- 
lation. It  shall  make  its  own  by-laws  and  all  other 
necessary  regulations.  It  shall  decitle  all  questions  of 
administration  which  may  arise  with  regard  ii\  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Court.  It  shall  have  entire  control  over 
the  appointment,  suspension,  or  dismissal  of  officials  and 
employees  of  the  Bureau*  It  shall  determine  their  allow- 
ances and  salaries,  and  control  the  general  expenditure. 
At  meetings  duly  summoned  five  members  shall  constitute 
a  quorum.     All  decisions  shall  be  made  by  a  majority  of 
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La  presence  de  cinq  membres  dans  les  reunions  dument 
convoquees  suffit  pour  permettre  au  Conseil  de  deliberer 
yalablement.  Les  decisions  sont  prises  a  la  majorite  des 
voix, 

Le  Conseil  communique  sans  delai  aux  Puissances 
Signataires  les  reglements  adoptes  par  lui.  II  leur  adresse 
chaque  annee  un  Rapport  sur  les  travaux  de  la  Cour,  sur 
le  fonctionnement  des  services  administratifs  et  sur  lea 
depenses. 

ARTICLE  XXIX 

Les  frais  du  bureau  seront  supportes  par  les  Puissances 
Signataires  dans  la  proportion  etablie  pour  le  Bureau 
International  de  I'Union  Postale  Universelle. 


Chapitre  III.  — Be  la  Procedure  Arbitrate 

ARTICLE  XXX 

En  vue  de  favoriser  le  developpement  de  Tarbitrage,  les 
Puissances  Signataires  ont  arrete  les  regies  suivantes  qui 
seront  applicables  ii  la  procedure  arbitrale,  en  tant  que  les 
parties  ne  sont  pas  convenues  d'autres  regies.    . 

ARTICLE   XXXI 

Les  Puissances  qui  recourent  a  Tarbitrage  signent  un 
acte  special  (Compromis)  dans  lequel  sont  nettement 
determines  Tobjet  du  litige  ainsi  que  Tetendue  des  pou- 
voirs  des  arbitres.  Cet  acte  implique  Tengagement  des 
parties  de  se  soumettre  de  l)onne  foi  a  la  sentence 
arbitrale. 

ARTICLE  XXXII 

Les  fonctions  arbitrales  peuvent  etre  conferees  a  un 
arbitre  unique  ou  a  plusieurs  arbitres  designes  par  les 
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votes.  The  Council  shall  communicate  to  each  Signatory 
Power  without  delay  the  by-laws  and  regulations  adopted 
by  it.  It  shall  furnish  them  with  a  signed  report  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  Court,  the  working  of  the  adminis- 
tration, and  the  expenses. 


ARTICLE  XXIX 

The  expense  of  the  Bureau  shall  be  borne  by  the 
Signatory  Powers  in  the  proportion  establislied  for  the 
International  Bureau  of  the  International  Postal  Union. 


Chapter   III.  —  On  Arbitral  Procedure 

ARTICLE  XXX 

With  a  view  to  encouraging  the  development  of  arbitra- 
tion, the  Signatory  Powers  have  agreed  on  the  following 
rules  which  shall  be  applicable  to  the  arbitral  procedure, 
unless  the  parties  have  agreed  upon  different  regulations. 

ARTICLE  XXXI 

The  Powers  which  resort  to  arbitration  shall  sign  a 
special  act  (compromis)^  in  which  the  subject  of  the  dif- 
ference shall  be  precisely  defined,  as^  well  as  the  extent 
of  the  powers  of  the  arbitrators.  This  Act  implies  an 
agreement  by  each  party  to  submit  in  good  faith  to  the 
award. 

ARTICLE  XXXII 

The  duties  of  arbitrator  may  be  conferred  upon  one 
arbitrator  alone  or  upon  several  arbitratoi-s  selected  by 
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parties  a  leiir  gre,  on  choisis  par  elles  parmi  les  membres 
de  la  Cour  periuanente  d'arbitrage  etablie  par  le  present 
Acte. 

A  defaut  de  constitution  du  tribunal  par  Taccord  imrae- 
diat  des  parties,  il  est  precede  de  la  maniere  suivante  :  — 

Chac]^ue  partie  nomnie  deux  arbitres  et  ceux-ci  choisis- 
Bent  ensemble  un  aurarbitre, 

En  cas  de  partage  des  voix,  le  choix  du  surarbitre  est 
confie  a  \me.  Puissance  lierce,  designee  de  commun  accord 
par  les  parties. 

Si  Taccord  ne  s'etablit  pas  a  ce  sujet»  chaque  partie 
designe  nne  Puissance  differente  et  le  choix  du  surarbitre 
est  fait  de  concert  par  les  PuisBances  ainsi  deaigneea. 

AUTICLE   XXXIII 

Loraqu-un  Souverain  ou  un  Chef  d'Etat  est  choisi  pour 
arbitre,  la  procedure  arbitrale  est  regies  par  lui. 

ARTICLE  XXXIV 

Le  aurarbitre  est  de  droit  President  du  tribunal. 
Lorsque  le  tribunal  ne  comprend  pas  de  surarbitre,  il 
nomrae  lui-meme  son  president. 

ARTICLE   XXXV 

En  cas  de  decea,  de  demission,  ou  d'empechement^  pour 
quelqne  cause  que  ce  soit,  de  Tun  des  arbitres,  il  est 
pourvu  a  Bon  remplacement  scion  le  mode  Hxe  pour  sa 
nomination. 

AUTICLE  XXXVI 

Le  Biege  du   tribunal   est   designe  par  les  parties.     A 
defaut  de  cette  designation  le  tiJbunal  ai^ge  a  La  Haye. 
Le  siege  ainsi  iixe  ne  pent,  sauf  Ic  cas  dc  force  majeure^ 
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the  parties,  as  thej  please,  or  chosen  by  them  from  the 
members  i>f  the  permanent  Court  of  Arbitration  estah- 
lisbed  by  the  p^e^sent  act,  Failiug  the  cimstitution  of 
the  Tribimal  by  direct  agreement  between  the  parties, 
it  shall  be  formed  in  the  following;  manner:  — 

Each  party  ahull  appoint  two  arbitrators  and  these  almll 
together  choose  an  umpire.  In  case  of  an  equal  division 
of  votes  the  choice  of  the  umpire  sihall  be  intrusted  to 
a  third  Power  to  be  selected  hy  the  parties  by  common 
accord.  If  no  agreement  is  arrived  ab  on  this  point, 
each  party  shall  select  a  different  Power,  and  the  choice 
of  the  umpire  shall  be  made  by  agreement  between  the 
Powei^  thus  selected. 

ARTICLE  XXXIII 

When  a  Sovereign  or  Chief  of  State  shall  be  chosen  for 
an  arbitrator,  the  arbitral  procedure  shall  be  determined 
by  him. 

ARTICLE   XXXIV 

The  umpire  shall  preside  over  the  Tribunal.  When 
the  Tribunal  does  not  include  an  umpire,  it  shall  appoint 
its  own  presiding  officer. 

ARTICLE   XXXV 

In  case  of  the  death,  resignation,  or  absence,  for  any 
cause,  of  one  uf  the  arbitrators,  the  place  shall  be  filled 
in  the  manner  provided  for  his  appointment. 


ARTICLE   XXXVT 

The  parties  shall  designate  the  place  where  the  Tribunal 
is  to  sit-  Failing  such  a  designation,  the  Tribunal  shall 
bit  at  The  Hague.     The  place  of  session  thus  determined 
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etre   change  par  le  tribunal  que   de  Tassentiment  des 
parties. 

^ARTICLE  XXXVII 

Les  parties  ont  le  droit  de  nommer  aupres  du  tribunal 
des  delegues  ou  agents  speciaux,  avec  la  mission  de  servir 
d'intermediaires  entre  elles  et  le  tribunal. 

Elles  sont  en  outre  autorisees  a  charger  de  la  defense 
de  leurs  droits  et  interets  devant  le  tribunal,  des  Conseils 
ou  avocats  nommes  par  elles  a  cet  effet. 

ARTICLE  XXXVIII 

Le  tribunal  decide  du  choix  des  langues  dont  il  fera 
usage  et  dont  Temploi  sera  autorise  devant  lui. 

ARTICLE  XXXIX 

La  procedure  arbitrale  compreud  en  regie  generale  deux 
phases  distinctes :  Tinstruction  et  les  debats. 

L'instruction  consiste  dans  la  communication  faite  par 
les  agents  respectifs,  aux  membres  du  tribunal  et  a  la 
partie  adverse,  de  tons  actes  imprimes  ou  ecrits  et  de 
tous  documents  contenant  les  moyens  invoques  dans 
la  cause.  Cette  communication  aura  lieu  dans  la  forme 
et  dans  les  delais  determines  par  le  tribunal  en  vertu  de 
I'Article  XLIX. 

Les  debats  consistent  dans  le  developpement  oral  des 
moyens  des  parties  devant  le  tribunal. 


ARTICLE  XL 

Toute  piece  produite  par  Tune  des  parties  doit  etre 
communiquee  a  Tautre  partie. 
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ahall  not,  except  in  the  case  of  overwhelming  necessity, 
be  changed  by  the  Tribunal  without  the  consent  of  the 
parties, 

ARTICLE   XXXVII 

The  parties  sluill  have  the  riglit  to  appoint  agents  or 
attorneys  to  represent  them  before  the  Tribunal,  and  to 
serve  as  intermecEiariea  between  them  and  it. 

They  are  uLsd  authorized  to  employ  for  tlie  defence  of 
their  rights  and  interests  before  the  Tribunal  counsellors 
or  solicitors  named  by  them  for  that  purpose. 

ARTICLE  XXXYIII 

The  Tribunal  shall  decide  upon  the  choice  of  languages 
used  by  itself,  or  to  be  authorized  for  u^e  before  it. 

ARTICLE  XXXIX 

As  a  general  rule  the  arbitral  procedure  shall  comprise 
two  distinct  phases  —  preliminary  examination  and  discua- 
eion.  Preliminary  examination  shall  coaaist  in  tlie  com- 
munication by  the  respective  agents  to  the  members  of 
the  Tribunal  and  to  the  opposite  imrty,  of  all  printed  or 
written  acts,  and  of  all  documents  containing  tlie  argu- 
ments to  he  invoked  in  the  case.  This  commuiiioation 
shall  be  made  in  the  form  and  within  the  period  fixed  by 
the  Tribunal,  in  accordance  with  Article  XLIX. 

The  discussion  shall  consist  in  the  oral  development 
before  the  Tribunal  of  tlie  argument  of  the  parties. 


ARTICLE  XL 

Every  document  produced  by  one  party  must  be  com* 
municated  to  the  other  party. 
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ARTICLE   XLI 

Lea  debats  sont  diriges  par  le  President. 

lis  ne  sont  publics  qu'en  vertu  d*uiie  decision  du  tri- 
bunal, jirise  avec  rassentiment  iles  parties, 

lis  aont  consignes  dans  dee  procea-verbaiix  redigea  par 
des  Secretaires  que  nomme  le  President.  Ces  procea^ 
verbaux  ont  eeuls  caractere  authentique. 

ARTICLE   XLII 

L*inetruction  etant  close,  le  tribunal  a  le  droit  d'ecarter 
du  debat  touB  actes  ou  documentB  nouveaux  qu'une  des 
parties  voudrait  lui  Bouinettre  sans  le  conseutemeut  de 
Pautre. 

ARTICLE   XLni 

Le  tribunal  demeure  libre  de  prendre  en  consideration 
lea  actea  ou  docuineuta  nouveaux  6uv  lesquels  lea  agents 
ou  Conseila  des  parties  uppelloraient  8<m  attention. 

En  ce  cas,  le  tribunal  a  I©  droit  de  requerir  la  produc- 
tion de  cea  actes  ou  documents,  sauf  roLligatiou  d'en 
donner  connaissance  a  la  partie  adverse. 

ARTICLE   XLIV 

Le  tribunal  peut^  en  outre,  requerir  des  agents  dea 
parties  la  production  de  tons  actes  et  demander  toutes 
explications  necessaireB.  En  caa  de  refus  le  tribunal  en 
prend  acte. 

ARTICLE  XLV 

Les  agents  et  lea  Conseila  des  parties  sont  autorises  a 
presenter  oralement  au  tribunal  tous  les  moyena  qu*ils 
jugeuL  utiles  a  la  defense  de  leur  cause. 
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ARTICLE   XL! 

The  fliscTisaions  shall  be  iinder  the  direction  of  the 
President.  They  shall  be  public  only  in  case  it  shall  be 
BO  decided  by  the  Tribunal,  with  the  assent  of  the  parties. 
They  shall  be  recorded  in  the  official  tiumites  drawn  up 
by  the  Secretaries  appointed  by  the  President*  These 
otHcial  minutes  alone  shall  li»va  un  authentic  character, 

ARTICLE   XLII 

When  the  preliminary  examinntion  is  concluded,  the 
Tribunal  may  refuse  admission  of  all  new  acta  or  docu- 
ments, which  one  party  may  desire  to  submit  to  it,  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  other  party, 

ARTICLE   XLIIl 

The  Tribunal  may  take  into  consideration  auch  new 
acts  or  documents  to  which  its  attention  may  be  drawn 
by  the  agenU  or  counsel  of  the  parties.  In  this  case,  the 
Tribunal  shall  have  the  right  to  require  the  production  of 
these  acts  or  documents,  but  it  i^  obliged  to  make  them 
known  to  the  opposite  party. 

ARTICLE   XLIV 

The  Tribunal  may  also  require  from  the  agents  of  the 
party  the  production  of  all  papers,  and  may  demand  all 
necessary  explanations.  In  case  of  refusal,  the  Tribunal 
shall  take  note  of  the  fact. 


ARTICLE  XLV 

The  agents  and  counsel  of  the  parties  are  authorized  to 
present  orally  to  the  Tribunal  all  the  arguments  which 
they  may  think  expedient  in  support  of  their  cause. 
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AKTICLE   XLVI 

lis  ont  le  tlroit  de  soulever  des  exceptiona  et  incidentB. 
Les  decisions  du  tribunal  sur  ces  points  sont  detioitivea 
et  ne  peuvent  donner  lieu  ii  aucune  discTisBion  ulterieure. 


AETICLE  XLVII 

Les  membres  du  tribunal   ont  le  droit  de  poser  des 

questions  aux  agents  et  aux  Conaeils  des  parties  et  de 
leur  denmnder  des  eclaircissseiuents  sur  les  points  douteux. 
Ni  les  questions  poaees^  ni  les  observations  faites  par 
lea  membres  du  tribunal  pendant  le  cours  des  debats  ne 
peuvent  etre  regardeea  com  me  Texpression  des  opinions 
du  tribunal  en  geaeral  ou  de  ses  membres  en  particulier. 

ARTICLE   XLVIII 

Le  tribunal  est  autorise  a  determiner  sa  competence  en 
interpretant  le  Comproniis  ainni  que  les  autres  Traites 
qui  peuvent  fitre  iuvoipiea  daua  la  matiere,  et  en  appli- 
quant  lt;s  principes  du  droit  internationaL 

ARTICLE  XLIX 

Le  tribunal  a  le  droit  de  rendre  des  ordonnances  de 
procedure  pour  la  direction  du  proces,  de  determiner  les 
formes  et  delaia  dans  lesquels  chaque  partie  devrii  prendre 
sea  couchisions  et  de  proceder  a  toutes  lea  formalites  que 
comporte  Tadministration  des  preuvea. 


ARTICLE  L 

Les  agents  et  les  Conseib  des  parties  ayant  presents 
touii  les  eclaircissenieuts  et  preuves  a  Tappui  de  leut 
cause,  le  President  prononce  la  cloture  des  debats. 
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ARTICLE  XLVI 

They  shall  have  the  right  to  raise  objections  and  to 
make  incidental  motions.  The  decisions  of  the  Tribunal 
on  these  points  shall  be  final,  and  shall  not  form  the  sub- 
ject of  any  subsequent  discussion. 

ARTICLE  XLVII 

The  members  of  the  Tribunal  shall  have  the  right  to 
put  questions  to  the  agents  or  counsel  of  the  parties,  and 
to  demand  explanations  from  them  on  doubtful  points. 
Neither  the  questions  put  nor  the  remarks  made  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Tribunal  during  the  discussion  or  argument 
shall  be  regarded  as  an  expression  of  opinion  by  the  Tri- 
bunal in  general,  or  by  its  members  in  particular. 

ARTICLE  XLVIII 

The  Tribunal  is  authorized  to  determine  its  own  juris- 
diction, by  interpreting  the  agreement  of  arbitration  or 
other  treaties  which  may  be  quoted  in  point,  and  by  the 
application  of  the  principles  of  international  law. 

ARTICLE  XLIX 

The  Tribunal  shall  have  the  right  to  make  rules  of  pro- 
cedure for  the  direction  of  the  trial  to  determine  the  form 
and  the  periods  in  which  parties  must  conclude  the  argu- 
ment, and  to  prescribe  all  the  formalities  regulating  the 
admission  of  evidence. 

ARTICLE  L 

The  agents  and  the  counsel  of  the  parties  having  pre- 
sented all  the  arguments  and  evidence  in  support  of  their 
case,  the  President  shall  declare  the  hearing  closed. 
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ARTICLE  LI 

Les  deliberations  du  tribunal  ont  lieu  a  huis  clos. 

Toute  decision  est  prise  a  la  majorite  des  membres  du 
tribunal. 

Le  refus  d'un  membre  de  prendre  part  au  vote  doit  etre 
constate  dans  le  proces-verbal. 

ARTICLE  LII 

La  sentence  arbitrale,  votee  a  la  majorite  des  voix,  est 
motivee.  EUe  est  redigee  par  ecrit  et  signee  par  chacun 
des  membres  du  tribunal. 

Ceux  des  membres  qui  sont  restes  en  minorite  peuvent 
constater,  en  signant,  leur  dissentiment. 

ARTICLE  LIII 

La  sentence  arbitrale  est  lue  en  seance  publique  du 
tribunal,  les  agents  et  les  Conseils  des  parties  presents  ou 
dument  appeles. 

ARTICLE  LIV 

La  sentence  arbitrale,  dument  prononcee  et  notifiee  aux 
agents  des  parties  en  litige  decide  definitivement  et  sans 
appel  la  contestation. 

ARTICLE  LV 

Les  parties  peuvent  se  reserver  dans  le  Compromis  de 
demander  la  revision  de  la  sentence  arbitrale. 

Dans  ce  cas  et  sauf  convention  contraire,  la  demande 
doit  etre  adressee  au  tribunal  qui  a  rendu  la  sentence. 
Elle  ne  peut  etre  motivee  que  par  la  decouverte  d*un  fait 
nouveau  qui  eut  ete  de  nature  a  exercer  une  influence 
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ARTICLE   LI 


The  deliberations  of  the  Tribunal  shall  take  place  with 
closed  doors.  Every  decision  shall  be  made  by  a  majority 
of  the  members  of  the  Tribunal.  The  refusal  of  any 
member  to  vote  shall  be  noted  in  the  official  minutes. 


ARTICLE  LII 

The  award  shall  be  made  by  a  majority  of  votes,  and 
shall  be  accompanied  by  a  statement  of  the  reasons  upon 
which  it  is  based.  It  must  be  drawn  up  in  writing  and 
signed  by  each  of  the  members  of  the  Tribunal.  Those 
members  who  are  in  the  minority  may,  in  signing,  state 
their  dissent. 

ARTICLE  LIII 

The  award  shall  be  read  in  a  public  sitting  of  the 
Tribunal,  the  agents  and  counsel  of  the  litigants  being 
present  or  having  been  duly  summoned. 

ARTICLE  LIV 

The  award  duly  pronounced  and  notified  to  the  agents 
of  the  parties  in  litigation  shall  decide  the  dispute  finally 
and  without  appeal. 

ARTICLE   LV 

The  parties  may  reserve  in  the  agreement  of  arbitra- 
tion the  right  to  demand  a  rehearing  of  the  case.  In  this 
case,  and  in  the  absence  of  any  stipulation  to  the  contrary, 
the  demand  shall  be  addressed  to  the  Tribunal  which  has 
pronounced  the  judgment ;  but  it  shall  be  based  only  on 
the  discovery  of  new  facts,  of  such  a  character  as  to  exer- 
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decisive  sur  la  sentence  et  qui,  lors  de  la  cloture  des 
debats,  etait  inconnu  du  tribunal  lui-meme  et  de  la  partie 
qui  a  demande  la  revision. 

La  procedure  de  revision  ne  peut  etre  ouverte  que  par 
une  decision  du  tribunal  constataut  expressement  Texist- 
ence  du  fait  nouveau,  lui  reconnaissant  les  caracteres 
prevus  par  le  paragrapbe  precedent  et  declarant  a  ce  titre 
la  demande  recevable. 

Le  Compromis  determine  le  delai  dans  lequel  la  demande 
de  revision  doit  etre  formee. 

ARTICLE  LVI 

La  sentence  arbitrale  n'est  obligatoire  que  pour  les 
parties  qui  out  conclu  le  Compromis. 

Lorsqu'il  s'agit  de  Tinterpretation  d'une  Convention  a 
laquelle  ont  participe  d'autres  Puissances  que  les  parties 
en  litige,  celles-ci  notifient  aux  premieres  le  compromis 
qu'elles  ont  conclu.  Chacune  de  ces  Puissances  a  le  droit 
d'intervenir  au  proces.  Si  une  ou  plusieurs  d'entre  elles 
ont  profile  de  cette  faculte,  Tinterpretation  contenue  dans 
la  sentence  est  egalement  obligatoire  a  leur  egard. 


ARTICLE  LVII 

Chaque  partie  supporte  ses  propres  frais  et  une  part 
egale  des  frais  du  tribunal. 


DISPOSITIONS   G^N^RALES 

ARTICLE  LVIII 

La  presente  Convention  sera  ratifee  dans  le  plus  bref 
delai  possible. 
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cise  a  decisive  influence  upon  the  judgment,  and  which 
at  the  time  of  the  judgment  were  unknown  to  the  Tribu- 
nal itself  and  to  the  parties  demanding  the  rehearing. 
The  proceedings  for  a  rehearing  can  only  be  begun  by  a 
decision  of  the  Tribunal  stating  expressly  the  existence 
of  the  new  fact  and  recognizing  that  it  possesses  the 
character  described  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  and  de- 
claring that  the  demand  is  admissible  on  that  ground. 
The  agreement  of  arbitration  shall  determine  the  time 
within  which  the  demand  for  a  rehearing  shall  be  made. 

ARTICLE  LVI 

The  award  shall  be  obligatory  only  upon  the  parties 
who  have  concluded  the  arbitration  agreement.  When 
there  is  a  question  of  the  interpretation  of  an  agreement 
entered  into  by  other  Powers  besides  the  parties  in  litiga- 
tion, the  parties  to  the  dispute  shall  notify  the  other 
Powers  which  have  signed  the  agreement,  of  the  special 
agreement  which  they  liave  concluded.  Each  one  of  these 
Powers  shall  have  the  right  to  take  part  in  the  proceed- 
ings. If  one  or  more  among  them  avail  themselves  of 
this  permission,  the  interpretation  in  the  judgment  be- 
comes obligatory  upon  them  also. 

ARTICLE   LVII 

Each  party  sliall  bear  its  own  expenses  and  an  equal 
part  of  the  expenses  of  the  Tribunal. 


GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

ARTICLE  LVIII 

The  present  Convention  shall  be  ratified  with  as  little 
delay  as  possible.     The  ratifications  shall  be  deposited  at 
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Les  ratifications  seront  deposeea  r\  La  II  aye. 

II  sera  drease  du  depot  de  chaque  ratification  uu  proces- 
verbal,  dnnt  une  copie,  certifiee  conforme,  sera  reraise  par 
la  voie  diplomatique  a  toutes  les  Puissances  qui  out  ete 
represente«a  a  la  Coufereace  lutemiitiouiile  de  la  Pais  de 
La  iiaye. 

ARTICLE   LIX 

Les  Puissances  non-Sigufttaires  qui  out  ete  representees 
a  la  Conference  Internationale  de  la  Paix  pourront  adherer 
a  la  prosente  Convention.  Elle.s  aiu-ont  a  tx»t  effet  a.  faire 
connaiti'e  leur  adhuslon  aux  Puissances  Contractantes,  an 
moyen  d*une  notiiication  ecrite,  adreasce  au  Gouverne- 
ment  dea  Pays-Baa  et  communiquee  par  celui-ci  a  toutes 
lea  autres  PnissarLces  Contractantes. 


ARTICLE   LX 

Les  conditions  auxquelles  lea  Puissances  qui  n'ont  pas 
ete  representees  a  la  Conference  Internationale  de  la  Pais, 
pourront  adherer  a  la  presente  Convention,  formeront 
I'objet  d'une  entente  ulterieure  entre  les  Puissances  Con- 
tractantcs. 

ABTICLE  LXI 

S*il  arrivait  qu'ane  dea  Hautes  Parties  Contractantes 
denonvat  la  preaente  Convention,  cette  detionciation  no 
produirait  sea  effeta  qu\m  an  aprea  la  notification  faite 
par  ecrit  au  (fouvernetnent  des  Paya-Bas  et  conununiquee 
inunedialement  par  celui-cl  a  toutes  les  autrt^s  Puissances 
Coutractantes. 

Cette  (lenonclation  ne  prmluira  ses  effets  qu*a  Tegard 
de  la  Puissance  qiu  Faura  notifiee. 

Ell  foi  de  quoi,  les  Plenipotx^ntLaires  ont  signe  la  pre* 
eente  Convention  et  Tont  ruvetue  de  leura  sceaux^ 
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The  Hague.  An  official  report  of  each  ratification  shall 
be  made,  a  certified  copy  of  which  shall  be  sent  through 
diplomatic  channels  to  all  the  Powers  represented  in  the 
Peace  Conference  at  The  Hague. 


ARTICLE  LIX 

The  Powers  which  were  represented  at  the  International 
Peace  Conference  but  which  have  not  signed  this  Conven- 
tion may  become  parties  to  it.  For  this  purpose  they  will 
make  known  to  the  Contracting  Powers  their  adherence 
by  means  of  a  written  notification  addressed  to  all  the 
other  Contracting  Powers. 


ARTICLE  LX 

The  conditions  under  which  Powers  not  represented  in 
the  International  Peace  Conference  may  become  adherents 
to  the  present  Convention  shall  be  determined  hereafter 
by  agreement  between  the  Contracting  Powers. 


ARTICLE  LXI 

If  one  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties  shall  give  notice 
of  a  determination  to  withdraw  from  the  present  Conven- 
tion, this  notification  shall  have  its  effect  only  after  it  has 
been  made  in  writing  to  the  Government  of  The  Nether- 
lands and  communicated  by  it  immediately  to  all  the  other 
Contracting  Powers.  This  notification  shall  have  no  effect 
except  for  the  Power  which  has  made  it. 

In  faith  of  which  the  Plenipotentiaries  have  signed  the 
present  Convention  and  affixed  their  seals  to  it. 

Done  at  the  Hague,  the  29th  July,  1899,  in  a  single  copy, 
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Fait  II  La  Haye,  le  29  JuilleU  1899,  en  iin  seal  exem- 
plaire,  qui  restera  depose  dans  los  archives  du  Gouverne- 
liieiit  (lea  l*ays-lias  et  dont  dea  ("oi>itis,  tiertilieesooiiformus, 
eeront  remises  par  la  voie  diplomatique  aux  Pui&sances 
Contractantt'S. 

(Signatures.) 


CONVENTION    CONCERNANT    LES    LOIS    ET 
COUTUMES    DE    LA   GUERRE   SUR   TERRE 

{Pour  Pentgte  voir  la  Convention  pour  \e  rfeglement  pa^ifique  dea 
Confute  iateraationaux) 

Conaiderant  que»  tout  en  recherchant  les  inoyena  de 
sauvegarder  la  paix  et  de  prevenir  les  eonfiits  nrmes  eatre 
les  nations,  il  iinjiorte  de  se  preoccupcr  egiilL-inent  du  eas 
oil  I'appel  aux  armes  aerait  aniene  par  dea  evenements  que 
leur  sollicitude  u'aurait  pu  dt'tourner  ; 

Animes  du  desii*  de  servir  encore,  dans  cette  h^^othese 
extreme,  les  interets  de  Vhumanite  et  les  exigences  toujours 
progresiiives  de  la  eivilisatioii  ; 

Estiniant  qu*il  iinporte»  a  cette  fin,  de  reviaer  lea  lois  et 
coutumes  generales  de  la  guerre,  soit  dans  le  but  de  les 
defiuir  avec  plus  dc  precisian,  soit  afin  d'y  tracer  certainea 
limltes  destiueea  a  uu  restreiDdre  autaut  que  possible  les 
rigueurs; 

S'inspirant  de  ces  vues  recommandees  aujourd'hui, 
comme  il  y  h  vingt-cinq  ans,  lors  de  la  Conference  de 
Braxellcs  de  1874,  par  une  sage  et  genereuse  pre- 
"voyance  ; 

Ont,  dans  cet  esprit,  adopte  un  grand  nombre  de  dia- 
positiona  qui  out  pour  objet  de  detinir  et  de  regler  les 
usages  de  la  guerre  eur  terre. 

Selon  les  vues  des  Hnutes  Parties  Contractantes,  ces 
dispositions,  dont  la  redaetion  a  ete  inspiree  par  le  deair  de 
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which  shall  remain  in  the  archives  of  the  Netherland  Gov- 
ernment, and  copies  of  it,  duly  certified,  be  sent  through 
the  diplomatic  channel  to  the  Contracting  Powers. 


(Signatures.) 


CONVENTION  WITH   RESPECT  TO  THE  LAWS 
AND   CUSTOMS   OF   WAR   ON   LAND 

(For  the  heading  see  the  Convention  for  the  Peaceful  Adjustment  of 
International  differences.) 

Considering  that,  while  seeking  means  to  preserve  peace 
and  prevent  armed  conflicts  among  nations,  it  is  likewise 
necessary  to  have  regard  to  cases  where  an  appeal  to  arms 
may  be  caused  by  events  which  their  solicitude  could  not 
avert ; 

Animated  by  the  desire  to  serve,  even  in  this  extreme 
case,  the  interests  of  humanity  and  the  ever  increasing 
requirements  of  civilization ; 

Considering  it  important,  with  this  object,  to  revise  the 
laws  and  general  customs  of  war,  either  with  the  view  of 
defining  them  more  precisely,  or  of  laying  down  certain 
limits  for  the  purpose  of  modifying  their  severity  as  far 
as  possible ; 

Inspired  by  these  views  which  are  enjoined  at  the 
present  day,  as  they  were  twenty-five  years  ago  at  the 
time  of  the  Brussels  Conference  in  1874,  by  a  wise  and 
generous  foresight ; 

Have,  in  this  spirit,  adopted  a  great  number  of  provi- 
sions, the  object  of  which  is  to  define  and  govern  the 
usages  of  war  on  land. 

In  the  view  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties,  these 
provisions,  the  wording  of  which  has  been  inspired  by 
2k 
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diminuer  les  maux  de  la  guerre,  autant  que  lea  necessites 
militaires  le  permettent,  sont  destitiees  a  servir  de  regie 
geru'?rale  de  conduite  aiix  belligerauta,  dans  leurs  rapports 
entro  eiix  et  avec  les  populations. 

II  n'a  paa  ete  pos&ible  toutefois  de  concerter  des  main- 
tenant  dei4  stipulations  s'etendaiit  a  toutes  lea  circou- 
staneea  qui  sc  presentent  dans  la  pratique* 

D'autre  part,  il  lie  pouvait  eutrer  dans  lea  intentions 
des  liautes  Parties  Contractantes  que  les  cas  non  prevus 
fussent,  faute  de  stipulation  ecrite,  laissees  a  I'appreciation 
arbitraire  de  ceux  qui  dirigent  lea  armees. 

En  attendant  qu  un  code  plus  tomplet  des  loi.'^  de  la 
guerre  puiasti  etre  edicte,  lea  Hautea  Parties  Conttactantea 
jugent  opportun  de  constater  que,  dans  les  caB  non  com- 
pris  dans  les  dispositions  reglementaires  adoptees  par 
elles,  lea  populations  et  les  belligeranta  restent  sous  la 
Bauvegarde  et  sous  Tempire  des  principes  du  droit  des 
gens,  tels  qu'ils  resuUent  des  usages  etablis  entre  nations 
civiliseea,  des  loia  de  I'hunianite,  et  des  exigences  de  la 
conscience  publique  ; 

EUea  declarent  que  c'est  dans  ce  sens  que  doivent  s'en- 
tendi^e  notamment  les  Articles  I  et  II  du  Ileglement 
atiopte  ; 

Les  Hautea  Parties  Contractantes  desirant  conclure  une 
Convention  a  cet  effet  ont  nomme  pour  leurs  Pleuipoten- 
tiairea,  Ravoir :  — 

(Noma.) 

Le3(|Uels,  apres  s'etre  communique  leurs  pknus  pouvoirs, 

trouves  en  bonne  et  diie  f4>rniei  aout  convenus  de  ce  qui 

suit :  — 

ARTICLE  I 

Les  Hautea  Parties  Con  tract  antes  donnernnt  a  leura 
forees  armees  de  terre  des  instrut^tions  qui  aeront  enn- 
formes  au  *'  Reglenient  oonternaut  leu  Loia  et  Coutumes 
de  la  Guerre  aur  Terre,"  annexe  a  la  preaente  Convention. 
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the  desire  to  diminish  the  evils  of  war  so  far  as  military 
necessitieti  permit,  are  destined  to  serve  ns  general  rules 
of  conduct  for  belligerentB  in  their  relations  with  eaeh 
other  and  with  populations. 

It  ba^  not^  however,  been  possible  to  agree  forthwith 
on  provisions  embracing  all  the  circmustances  which  occur 
in  practice. 

On  the  other  Imnd,  it  could  not  be  intended  by  the 
High  Contracting  Parties  tlmt  the  cases  not  provided  for 
should,  for  witnt  of  ix  written  provision,  be  left  to  the 
arbitrary  judgment  of  the  military  Commanders. 

Until  a  more  complete  code  of  the  laws  of  war  ia  issued, 
the  High  Contracting  Parties  think  it  right  to  declare 
that  in  cases  not  included  In  the  Regulations  adopted 
by  them^  populations  and  belligerents  remain  under  the 
protection  and  empire  of  the  principles  of  international 
law,  as  they  result  from  the  usages  established  between 
civilized  nations,  from  the  laws  of  humanity,  and  the 
requirements  of  the  public  conscience ; 

They  declare  that  it  is  in  this  sense  especially  that 
Articles  I  and  II  of  the  Regulations  adopted  must  be 
understood  ; 

The  High  Contracting  Parties,  desiring  to  conclude  a 
Convention  to  this  effect,  have  appointed  as  their  Pleni- 
poteatiaries,  to  wit :  ^ — 

(Kamea.) 

Who,  after  communication  of  their  full  powers,  found 
in  good  and  due  form,  have  agreed  on  the  following :  — 


ARTICLE   I 

The  High  Contracting  Parties  shall  issue  instructions 
to  their  armed  land  forces,  which  shall  be  in  conformity 
with  the  "Regulations  respecting  the  Laws  and  Customs 
of  War  on  Land"  annexed  to  the  present  Convention. 
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ARTICLE   II 

Les  dispositions  contenues  dans  le  Reglement  vise  a 
I'Article  1"  ne  sont  obligatoires  que  pour  les  Puissances 
Contractantes,  en  cas  de  guerre  entre  deux  ou  plusieurs 
d'entre  elles. 

Ces  dispositions  cesseront  d'etre  obligatoires  du  moment 
ou,  dans  une  guerre  entre  des  Puissances  Contractantes, 
une  Puissance  non-Contractante  se  joindrait  a  I'un  des 
belligerants. 

ARTICLE  III 

La  presente  Convention  sera  ratifiee  dans  le  plus  bref 
delai  possible. 

Les  ratifications  seront  deposees  a  La  Haye. 

II  sera  dresse  du  depot  de  chaque  ratification  un  proces- 
verbal,  dont  une  copie,  certifiee  conforme,  sera  remise 
par  la  voie  diplomatique  a  toutes  les  Puissances  Contrac- 
tantes. 

ARTICLE   IV 

Les  Puissances  non-Signataires  sont  admises  a  adherer 
a  la  presente  Convention. 

Elles  auront,  a  cet  effet,  a  faire  connaitre  leur  adhesion 
aux  Puissances  Contractantes  au  moyen  d'une  notification 
ecrite,  adressee  au  Gouvernement  des  Pays-Bas,  et  com- 
muniquee  par  celui-ci  a  toutes  les  autres  Puissances  Con- 
tractantes. 

ARTICLE  V 

S'il  arrivait  qu'une  des  Ilautes  Parties  Contractantes 
denongat  la  presente  Convention,  cette  denonciation  ne 
produirait  ses  eft'ets  qu'un  an  aprus  la  notification  faite 
par  ecrit  au  (Jouvernement  des  Pays-Bas  et  communiquee 
immediatement  par  celui-ci  a  toutes  les  autres  Puissances 
Contractantes. 
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ARTICLE   II 

The  provisions  contained  iu  the  Regulations  mentioned 
in  Article  I  are  binding  only  on  the  Contracting  Powers, 
in  case  of  war  between  two  or  more  of  them. 

These  provisions  shall  cease  to  be  binding  from  the 
time  when,  in  a  war  between  Contracting  Powers,  a  Non- 
Contracting  Power  joins  one  of  the  belligerents. 


ARTICLE  III 

The  present  Convention  shall  be  ratified  as  speedily  as 
possible. 

The  ratifications  shall  be  deposited  at  The  Hague. 

A  proees'verbal  shall  be  drawn  up  recording  the  receipt 
of  each  ratification,  and  a  copy,  duly  certified,  shall  be 
sent  through  the  diplomatic  channel  to  all  the  Contract- 
ing Powers. 

ARTICLE  IV 

Non-Signatory  Powers  are  allowed  to  adhere  to  the 
present  Convention. 

For  this  purpose  they  must  make  their  adhesion  known 
to  the  Contracting  Powers  by  means  of  a  written  notifica- 
tion addressed  to  the  Netherland  Government,  and  by 
it  communicated  to  all  the  other  Contracting  Powers. 

ARTICLE  V 

In  the  event  of  one  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties 
denouncing  the  present  Convention,  such  denunciation 
would  not  take  effect  until  a  year  after  the  written  no- 
tification made  to  the  Netherland  (xovernment,  and  by 
it  at  once  communicated  to  all  the  other  Contracting 
Powers. 


Cette  denonciation  ne  produira  sea  effets  qu'a  I'egard 
de  la  PuLssunce  qui  Tam-a  notifiee. 

En  foi  de  quoi,  les  Plenipotentiaires  ont  signe  la  pre- 
aeute  Convention  et  Font  revetue  de  leuns  cachets. 

Fait  ^  La  Hayci  le  29  Juillet,  1899,  en  un  seul  exem- 
plairftj  qui  restera  depose  dana  les  jimiiivea  dii  Gouverne- 
ineiit  des  PayB-Bas  et  dont  des  copies,  certifiees  couforniea^ 
scTont  remmea  par  Ib,  void  diplontatique  aax  Puissances 
Contractantes. 

(Signatures.) 


ANNEXE   A   LA   CONVENTION 


Meglemerd  eoncemant  les  Loi%  et    Coutumes  de  la    Giierre 

»tir  Terre 

Section  L — ^Des  BELLit^BUANTs 

CHAriTHB  I. — I>e  la   Quality  de  BeiUgirantB 

ARTICLE    I 

Les  lc>is,  lea  droits,  et  les  devoirs  de  la  guerre  ne 
s*appliqueut  pas  seulement  a  ritnuee*  umia  encore  aux 
milices  et  aux  corps  de  volontaires,  reunissimt  lea  eoa- 
ditions  suivantes  :  — 

1.  IXavoir  a  leur  tete  line  personne  responsiible  pour 
sea  subordonnts  ; 

*1.  D'ayoir  un  sigiie  distinctif  fixe  et  reconnaisaable  a 
distance  ; 

3.  De  porter  les  arines  ouvertement ;  et 

4.  De  se  confonuer  dans  leurs  operations  aux  lois  et 
coutuineH  de  la  guerre. 

Dans  lea  pays  ou  les  milices  ou  des  corps  de  volontaires 
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This  denunciation  shall  affect  only  the  notifying 
Power. 

In  faith  of  which  the  Plenipotentiaries  have  signed  the 
present  Convention  and  affixed  their  seals  thereto. 

Done  at  The  Hague,  the  29th  July,  1899,  in  a  single 
copy,  which  shall  be  kept  in  the  archives  of  the  Nether- 
land  Government,  and  copies  of  which,  duly  certified, 
shall  be  delivered  to  the  Contracting  Powers  through  the 
diplomatic  channel. 

(Signatures.) 


ANNEX   TO   THE   CONVENTION 


Regulations  respecting  the  Laivs  and  Customs  of  War  on 

Land 

Section  I.  —  On  Belligeeents 

Chaptee  I.  —  On  the  Qualification  of  Belligerents 

ARTICLE  I 

The  laws,  rights,  and  duties  of  war  apply  not  only  to 
armies,  but  also  to  militia  and  volunteer  corps,  fulfilling 
the  following  conditions  :  — 

1.  To  be  commanded  by  a  person  responsible  for  his 
subordinates ; 

2.  To  have  a  fixed  distinctive  emblem  recognizable  at 
a  distance ; 

3.  To  carry  arms  openly  ;  and 

4.  To  conduct  their  operations  in  accordance  with  the 
laws  and  customs  of  war. 

In  countries  where  militia  or  volunteer  corps  constitute 
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constituent  I'armee  ou  en  font  partie,  ils  sont  compris  sous 
la  denomination  *'  d'armee." 

ARTICLE   n 

La  population  d'un  territoire  non  occupe  qui,  a 
I'approche  de  rennemi»  prend  epontanement  lea  armes 
pour  combattre  lea  troupes  d'invasion  sana  avoir  eu  le 
temps  de  s^organiser  conformement  a  TArticle  P*",  sera 
consideree  comme  belligeranttj  si  elle  reapecte  les  lois  et 
coutumes  de  la  gtierre, 

AKTICLE  III 

Les  forces  armeea  des  parties  belligerantes  peuvent  se 
composer  de  combattants  et  de  non-combattants.  En  cas 
de  capture  par  renneuii*  les  ims  et  lea  autres  ont  droit  au 
traitement  des  prisonaiers  de  guerre, 

Chapitre  II*  —  Des  PrisonnierB  de  Guerre 
ARTICLE  IV 

Les  prisoaniers  de  guerre  aont  au  pouvoir  du  Goaverne- 
meat  ennenii,  mais  non  dea  individus  ou  des  corps  qui  les 
ont  captures. 

lis  doivent  etre  ti*aites  avec  humanite. 

Tout  ce  qui  leur  appartieut  }>ersonnellement»  excepte  les 
annes,  les  chavaux^  et  lea  papiers  militaire&i  reste  leur 
propriete, 

ARTICLE   V 

Les  prisonniers  de  guerre  peuvent  etre  asBUJettis  a 
Vinternement  dans  une  ville,  forteresse,  camp,  ou  localite 
quelconque,  avee  obligation  de  ne  pas  s'en  eloigner  au  dela 
de  certaines  limites  determiniiea  ;  mais  ils  ne  peuvent  etre 
enfernies  que  par  mesure  de  surete  indispensable. 
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the  army,  or  form  part  of  it,  they  are  included  under  the 
denomination  "army," 

ARTICLE  II 

The  population  of  a  territory  which  has  not  been  occu- 
pied, who,  on  the  enemy's  approach,  spontaneously  take 
up  arms  to  resist  the  invading  troops  without  having  time 
to  organize  themselves  in  accordance  with  Article  I,  shall 
be  regarded  as  belligerent,  if  they  respect  the  laws  and 
customs  of  war. 

ARTICLE  III 

The  armed  forces  of  the  belligerent  parties  may  consist 
of  combatants  and  non-combatants.  In  case  of  capture  by 
the  enemy  both  have  a  right  to  be  treated  as  prisoners  of 
war. 

Chapter   II.  —  On  Friaoners  of  War 
ARTICLE  IV 

Prisoners  of  war  are  in  the  power  of  the  hostile  Gov- 
ernment, but  not  in  that  of  the  individuals  or  corps  who 
captured  them. 

They  must  be  humanely  treated. 

All  their  personal  belongings,  except  arms,  horses,  and 
military  papers  remain  their  property. 

ARTICLE  V 

Prisoners  of  war  may  be  detained  in  a  town,  fortress, 
camp,  or  any  other  locality,  and  bound  not  to  go  beyond 
certain  fixed  limits ;  but  they  can  only  be  confined  as  an 
indispensable  measure  of  safety. 
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ARTICLE   VI 

L'Etat  peut  employer-^  conime  trnvailleura,  ks  prison- 
niera  de  guerre,  selon  leur  grade  et  leurs  aptitudes.  Ces 
travaux  ne  seront  pas  exceasifs  et  n'aiaront  aucun  rapport 
avec  les  operations  de  hi  guerre. 

Les  prisonDieii*  peuvent  etre  autorises  a  travailler  pour 
le  compte  d'Adininistnitions  Publiquea  ou  de  particuliers, 
ou  pour  leur  proju'e  coropte. 

Les  travaux  fait  pour  TEtat  sent  payes  d'apres  lea  tarifs 
en  vigueur  pour  les  militaires  de  Tarmee  natioiiale  execu- 
tiiut  lea  memes  travaux. 

Lorsijue  les  travaux  ont  lieu  pour  le  compte  d'autres 
Administrations  Publiques  ou  pour  des  particuliera,  les 
comHtiiins  en  sont  regleea  d'accord  avec  Tautorite  militaire. 

Le  salaire  des  prisonnierH  coiitrihuera  a  adoueir  leur 
poaitiou,  et  le  surplus  leur  sera  eompte  au  moment  de  leur 
liberation,  sauf  defalcation  des  fraia  d'entretien, 

ARTICLE  VII 

Le  Gouvernement  au  pouvoir  cluquel  se  trouvent  lea 
prisonniera  de  guerre  est  charge  de  leur  eiitretien. 

A  defftiit  d'une  entente  Hpet-»iale  entre  les  belligerants, 
les  prisonniera  de  guerre  seront  traites,  pour  la  nourrituret 
le  couchage,  et  rhabilleiuenl,  sur  le  meme  pied  que  les 
troupes  du  GouvernemeuL  qui  lea  aura  eaptures. 


ARTICLE   VIII 

Les  prisonniera  de  guerre  aeroiit  soumis  aux  lois»  regle- 
metits,  et  onlres  en  vigueur  daiia  Tarraee  de  Tlitat  au 
pouvoir  duquL'l  ils  se  trouvent. 

Tout  acte  d'insubordination  autorise,  a  leur  egard,  les 
mesures  de  rigueur  necessaires* 
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ARTICLE  VI 

The  State  may  utilize  the  labor  of  prisoners  of  war 
according  to  their  rank  and  aptitude.  Their  tasks  shall 
not  be  excessive,  and  shall  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
military  operations. 

Prisoners  may  be  authorized  to  work  for  the  Public 
Service,  for  private  persons,  or  on  their  own  account. 

Work  done  for  the  State  shall  be  paid  for  according  to 
the  tariffs  in  force  for  soldiers  of  the  national  army  em- 
ployed on  similar  tasks. 

When  the  work  is  for  other  branches  of  the  Public 
Service  or  for  private  persons,  the  conditions  shall  be 
settled  in  agreement  with  the  military  authorities. 

The  wages  of  the  prisoners  shall  go  toward  improving 
their  position,  and  the  balance  shall  be  paid  them  at  the 
time  of  their  release,  after  deducting  the  cost  of  their 
maintenance. 

ARTICLE  VII 

The  Government  into  whose  hands  prisoners  of  war 
have  fallen  is  bound  to  maintain  them. 

Failing  a  special  agreement  between  the  belligerents, 
prisoners  of  war  shall  be  treated  as  regards  food,  quarters, 
and  clothing,  on  the  same  footing  as  the  troops  of  the 
Goverxunent  which  has  captured  them. 

ARTICLE  VIII 

Prisoners  of  war  shall  be  subject  to  tlie  laws,  regular 
tions,  and  orders  in  force  in  the  army  of  the  State  into 
whose  hands  they  have  fallen. 

Any  act  of  insubordination  warrants  the  adoption,  as 
regards  them,  of  such  measures  of  severity  as  may  be 
necessary. 
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Les  prisonniers  evades,  qui  seraient  repris  avant  d'avoir 
pu  rejoindre  leur  armee  ou  avant  de  quitter  le  territoire 
occupe  par  Tarniee  qui  les  aura  captures,  sont  passibles  de 
peines  disciplinaires. 

Les  prisonniers  qui,  apres  avoir  reussi  a  s'evader,  sont 
de  nouveau  faits  prisonniers,  ne  sont  passibles  d'aucune 
peine  pour  la  fuite  anterieure. 

ARTICLE  IX 

Chaque  prisonnier  de  guerre  est  tenu  de  declarer,  s'il 
est  interroge  a  ce  sujet,  ses  veritables  noms  et  grade  et, 
dans  le  cas  ou  il  enfreindrait  cette  regie,  il  s*exposerait  a 
une  restriction  des  avantages  accordes  aux  prisonniers  de 
guerre  de  sa  categoric, 

ARTICLE  X 

Les  prisonniers  de  guerre  peuvent  etre  mis  en  liberte 
sur  parole,  si  les  lois  de  leur  paj's  les  y  autorisent,  et,  en 
pareil  cas,  ils  sont  obliges,  sous  la  garantie  de  leur  honneur 
personnel,  de  remplir  scrupuleusement,  tant  vis-a-vis  de 
leur  propre  Gouvernement  que  vis-a-vis  de  celui  qui  les  a 
faits  prisonniers,  les  engagements  qu'ils  auraient  con- 
tractes. 

Dans  le  meme  cas,  leur  propre  Gouvernement  est  tenu 
de  n*exiger  ni  accepter  d'eux  aucun  service  contraire  a  la 
parole  donnee. 

ARTICLE  XI 

Un  prisonnier  de  guerre  ne  pent  etre  contraint  d'accepter 
sa  liberte  sur  parole;  de  meme  le  Gouvernement  ennemi 
n'est  pas  oblige  d'acceder  a  la  deraande  du  prisonnier  re- 
clamant  sa  mise  en  liberte  sur  parole. 
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Escaped  prisoners,  recaptured  before  they  have  suc- 
ceeded in  rejoining  their  army,  or  before  quitting  the 
territory  occupied  by  the  army  that  captured  them,  are 
liable  to  disciplinary  punishment. 

Prisoners  who,  after  succeeding  in  escaping  are  again 
taken  prisoners,  are  not  liable  to  any  punishment  for  the 
previous  flight. 

ARTICLE  IX 

Every  prisoner  of  war,  if  questioned,  is  bound  to 
declare  his  true  name  and  rank,  and  if  he  disregards  this 
rule,  he  is  liable  to  a  curtailment  of  the  advantages 
accorded  to  the  prisoners  of  war  of  his  class. 


ARTICLE  X 

Prisoners  of  war  may  be  set  at  liberty  on  parole  if  the 
laws  of  their  country  authorize  it,  and,  in  such  a  case, 
they  are  bound,  on  their  personal  honor,  scrupulously  to 
fulfil,  both  as  regards  their  own  Government  and  the 
Government  by  whom  they  were  made  prisoners,  the 
engagements  they  have  contracted. 

In  such  cases,  their  own  Government  shall  not  require 
of  nor  accept  from  them  any  service  incompatible  with 
the  parole  given. 


ARTICLE  XI 

A  prisoner  of  war  cannot  be  forced  to  accept  his  liberty 
on  parole;  similarly  the  hostile  Government  is  not  obliged 
to  assent  to  the  prisoner's  request  to  be  set  at  liberty  on 
parole. 
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ARTICLE  XII 

Tout  priaonaier  de  guerre,  libere  8ur  parole  et  repris 
portant  ies  amies  contre  le  Gouvernement  envers  lequel  il 
B*etait  engage  d'lioTmeiir,  ou  contre  Ies  allies  de  celuUci, 
perd  le  droit  au  traiteraent  des  prisonniers  de  guerre  et 
peut  etre  traduit  devaiit  lea  Tribunaux. 

AKTICLE  XIII 

Les  individus  qui  suivent  une  armee  sans  en  faira 
directemunt  partie,  tela  que  lee  currespoiidants  et  lea 
reporters  de  jaurnaux,  les  vivandierSi  les  founusseurs,  qui 
tombent  an  pouvoir  de  renneini  et  que  celui-ci  jiige  utile 
de  detenir,  ont  droit  au  traiteinent  ties  prisonniers  de  guerre, 
a  condition  quails  soient  munis  d^une  legitimatiou  de 
I'autorite  militaire  de  I'armee  qu'ils  accorapagnaient. 


AKTICLE  XIV 

II  est  constitue,  des  le  debut  des  hoatilites,  dans  cbaoun 
des  fetata  belligeraiita  et,  le  cas  ecbeiint,  dans  les  pays 
neutres  qui  auront  recueilli  des  belligerants  sur  leur 
territoire,  un  liurcau  de  Reui*eignements  &nr  les  prisonniers 
de  guerre.  Ce  bureitu,  chiirge  de  repondre  a  toutes  les 
demandeii  qui  les  concerneut,  revolt  des  divers  services 
coxnpetents  toutes  les  indications  neceasaires  pour  lui  per- 
mettre  d*etablir  una  tiche  individuelle  pour  cliaque  pris- 
onnier  de  guerre.  11  est  tenu  au  courant  des  iuterncnienta 
et  des  mutations,  ainsi  que  des  entrees  dans  les  hopitaux 
et  des  deces* 

Le  Bureau  de  Renseig'nements  est  egalement  charge  de 
recueillir  et  de  centraliser  tons  les  objets  d'un  usage  per- 
sonnel, valeura,  lettres^  &c.,  qui  seront  trouves  sur  lea 
champs  de  bataille  ou  delaisses  par  des  prisonniers  decedes 
dans  les  liopitaux  et  ambulances,  et  de  les  transmettre  aux 
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ARTICLE  XII 

Any  prisoner  of  war,  who  ia  liberated  on  parole  and 
recaptured,  bearing  arms  against  the  Government  to  whom 
he  had  pledged  his  honor,  or  against  the  allies  of  that 
Government*  forfeits  his  right  to  he  treated  as  a  prisoner 
of  war,  and  can  be  brought  before  the  Courts* 


ARTICLE   XIII 

Individuals  who  follow  an  army  without  directly  be- 
longing to  it,  such  as  newspaper  correspondents  and 
reporters,  eutlers,  contractors,  who  fall  into  tlie  enemy's 
hands,  and  whom  the  latter  think  fit  to  detain^  have  a 
right  to  be  treated  as  prisoners  of  war,  provided  tliey  can 
produce  a  certificate  from  th«  military  authorities  of  the 
army  they  were  accompanying, 

ARTICLE   XIV 

A  Bureau  of  Information  relative  to  prisoners  of  war 
shall  be  iiustituted,  on  the  commencement  of  hostilities,  in 
each  of  the  belligerent  States  and,  when  necessary,  in  the 
neutral  countries  on  whose  territory  belligerents  have  been 
received.  Tliis  Bureau  is  intended  to  ane»wer  all  inquiries 
about  prisoners  of  war,  and  shall  be  furnished  by  tbo 
various  services  concerned  with  all  the  necestsary  infor- 
mation to  enable  it  to  keep  an  individual  return  for  each 
prisoner  of  war.  It  is  kept  informed  of  internments  and 
changes*  as  well  as  of  admissiouii  into  hospital  and 
deatlis. 

It  is  also  the  duty  of  tlie  Bureau  of  Information  to  receive 
and  collect  all  objects  of  personal  use,  valuables,  letters, 
etc.,  found  on  the  battletields  or  left  by  prisoners  who 
have  died  in  hospital  or  ambulance,  and  to  transmit  them 
to  those  interested* 
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ABTICLE   XV 

Les  Societes  de  Secours  pour  les  prisonniers  de  guerre, 
reguliereraent  constituees  selon  la  \*\\  de  leur  pays  et  ayaat 
pour  objet  d'etre  les  interniediaires  de  Taction  charitable, 
recevront,  de  la  part  dea  belligerants,  pour  ellea  et  pour 
leurs  agents  dument  acerediles,  toutt;  facility,  dans  les 
li mites  tracees  par  les  neces^itea  militaires  et  les  regies 
adtninistrativea,  pour  accompMi'  efficacement  ieur  tacbe 
d'humanit^.  Les  Deleguus  de  cea  Societea  pourront  etre 
admis  a  dtstribuer  des  seeoura  dans  lea  depots  d'interne- 
raent,  ainsi  qu'aux  lieux  d''etape  des  prisonniers  rapatriea^ 
moyennant  une  i>ermissiou  personnelle  delivree  par 
Tautorite  militaire,  et  en  prenaut  Tengagement  par  ecrit 
de  se  soumettre  a  toutes  lea  meaures  d*ordre  et  de  police 
que  celle-ci  preacrirait* 

ABTICLE   XVI 

Lea  Bureau:? de  RenBeignementsjouissent  de  la  francbise 
de  port.  Les  lettres,  mandate,  et  articles  d'argent,  ainai 
que  les  colis  postaux  destines  aux  prisonniers  de  guerre  ou 
espedies  par  eux,  tteroBt  afFrancbia  de  toutes  taxes  postales, 
aussi  bien  dajis  les  pays  d'origine  et  de  destination  que 
dans  les  pays  intcrmediaires, 

Les  dons  et  secotirs  en  nature  destines  aux  prisonniers 
de  guerre  seront  admis  en  francbise  de  tons  droits  d'entree 
et  autres,  ainsi  que  des  taxes  de  transport  sur  ies  chemins 
de  fer  exploiter  par  I'lStat. 


ARTICLE  XVII 

Les  officiers  prisonniers  pourront  recevoir  U  comple- 
meutr  s'il  y  a  lieu,  de  bt  solde  qui  leur  est  attribuee  dans 
cette  situation  par  lea  KSglements  de  leur  pays,  a  charge 
de  rembouraement  par  leur  Gouvernement. 
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ARTICLE  XV 


Relief  Societies  for  prisoners  of  war,  which  are  regu- 
larly constituted  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  the  country 
with  the  object  of  serving  as  the  intermediary  for  charity, 
shall  receive  from  the  belligerents  for  themselves  and  their 
duly  accredited  agents  every  facility,  within  the  bounds 
of  military  requirements  and  Administrative  Regulations, 
for  the  efifective  accomplishment  of  their  humane  task. 
Delegates  of  these  Societies  may  be  admitted  to  the  places 
of  internment  for  the  distribution  of  relief,  as  also  to  the 
halting  places  of  repatriated  prisoners,  if  furnished  with 
a  personal  permit  by  the  military  authorities,  and  on 
giving  an  engagement  in  writing  to  comply  with  all  their 
Regulations  for  order  and  police. 


ARTICLE  XVI 

The  Bureau  of  Information  shall  have  the  privilege  of 
free  postage.  Letters,  money  orders,  and  valuables,  as  well 
as  postal  parcels  destined  for  the  prisoners  of  war  or  de- 
spatched by  them,  shall  be  free  of  all  postal  duties,  both  in 
the  countries  of  origin  and  destination,  as  well  as  in  those 
they  pass  through. 

Gifts  and  relief  in  kind  for  prisoners  of  war  shall  be 
admitted  free  of  all  duties  of  entry  and  others,  as  well  as 
of  payments  for  carriage  by  the  Government  railways. 


ARTICLE  XVII 

Officers  taken  prisoners  may  receive,  if  necessary,  the  full 
pay  allowed  them  in  this  position  by  their  country's  regu- 
lations, the  amount  to  be  repaid  by  their  Government. 
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ARTICLE  XVni 

Toute  latitude  est  laissee  aux  prisonniers  de  guerre  pour 
Fexercice  de  leur  religion,  y  compris  Tassistance  aux  offices 
de  leur  culte,  a  la  seule  condition  de  se  conformer  aux 
mesures  d'ordre  et  de  police  prescrites  par  Pautorite 
militaire. 

ARTICLE  XIX 

Les  testaments  des  prisonniers  de  guerre  sont  regus  ou 
dresses  dans  les  memes  conditions  que  pour  les  militaires 
de  Tarmee  nationale. 

On  suivra  egalement  les  memes  regies  en  ce  qui  con- 
cerne  les  pieces  relatives  a  la  constatation  des  deces,  ainsi 
que  pour  rinhumation  des  prisonniers  de  guerre,  en  tenant 
compte  de  leur  grade  et  de  leur  rang. 

ARTICLE  XX 

Apres  la  conclusion  de  la  paix,  le  repatriement  des 
prisonniers  de  guerre  s'effectuera  dans  le  plus  bref  delai 
possible. 

Chapitre  III.  — Des  Malades  et  des  Blesses 
ARTICLE  XXI 

Les  obligations  des  belligerants  concernant  le  service 
des  malades  et  des  blesses  sont  regies  par  la  Convention  de 
Geneve  du  22  Aout,  1864,  sauf  les  modifications  dont 
celle-ci  pourra  etre  Tobiet. 
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ARTICLE  XVIII 

Prisoners  of  war  shall  enjoy  every  latitude  in  the  exer- 
cise of  their  religion,  including  attendance  at  their  own 
church  service,  provided  only  they  comply  with  the 
regulations  for  order  and  police  ordinances  issued  by  the 
military  authorities. 

ARTICLE  XIX 

The  wills  of  prisoners  of  war  shall  be  received  or  drawn 
up  on  the  same  conditions  as  for  soldiers  of  the  national 
army. 

The  same  rules  shall  be  observed  regarding  death  cer- 
tificates, as  well  as  for  the  burial  of  prisoners  of  war,  due 
regard  being  paid  to  their  grade  and  rank. 


ARTICLE  XX 

After  the  conclusion  of  peace,  the  repatriation  of  pris- 
oners of  war  shall  take  place  as  speedily  as  possible. 


Chapter  III.  —  On  the  Sick  and  Wounded 
ARTICLE  XXI 

The  obligations  of  belligerents  with  regard  to  the  sick 
and  wounded  are  governed  by  the  Geneva  Convention  of 
the  22d  August,  1864,  subject  to  any  modifications  which 
may  be  introduced  into  it. 
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Sectiox  IL — Des  Hostility 

Chapitee  L  —  Des  moyens  de  nuire  d  rEnnemU  dea  Sieves 
et  des  BomhardemenU 

ARTICLE  XXII 

Les  belligerants  n'out  pas  iin  droit  illimite  quant  au 
choix  des  moyena  de  nuire  k  reunemi. 

ARTICLE   XXI I r 

Outre  les  prohibitions  etabliea  par  des  ConveDtions 
8peeia.les»  il  est  notamment  interdit:  — 

(a.)  D 'employer  du  poison  ou  dea  armes  empoisonnees; 

(t.)  De  tuer  ou  de  blesser  par  trahison  dea  individua 
appartenant  a  la  natiou  ou  a  Tarmee  ennemie  i 

(tr. )  De  tuer  ou  de  blesser  un  ennemi  qui,  ayant  raia  baa 
lea  armes  ou  u^ayant  plus  les  moyens  de  ae  defendre,  s'eat 
rendu  a  discretion; 

(d,)  De  declarer  qu'il  ne  sera  pas  fait  de  quartier ; 

(e,)  D'employer  dea  armes,  des  projectiles,  ou  d©8 
matieres  propres  a  causer  des  niaux  superflua ; 

(/.)  D'liser  indument  du  pavillou  parlementaire*  du 
pavilion  national,  ou  dea  insignes  militaires  et  de  I'uniforme 
de  Tennemi,  ainai  que  des  signes  distinctifs  de  la  Conven' 
tion  de  Geneve ; 

(^.)  De  detruire  ou  de  saiair  des  proprietes  ennemies, 
&auf  lea  cas  ou  ces  destructions  ou  cea  saisies  seraient  im- 
perieusement  commandoes  par  les  necessitefi  de  la  guerre. 


ARTICLE   XXIV 

Les  ruses  de  guerre  et  Femploi  dea  moyens  necessaires 
pour  se  procurer  des  renHcignements  sur  rennemi  et  sur  le 
terrain  sont  couaideres  conime  licites. 
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Section  II.  —  On  Hostilities, 

Chapter  I.  —  On  means  of  injuring  the  Enemy^  Sieges 
and  Bombardments 

ARTICLE  XXII 

The  right  of  belligerents  to  adopt  means  of  injuring 
the  enemy  is  not  unlimited. 

ARTICLE  XXIII 

Besides  the  prohibitions  provided  by  special  Conven- 
tions, it  is  especially  prohibited  :  — 

(a.)  To  employ  poison  or  poisoned  arms  ; 

(6.)  To  kill  or  wound  treacherously  individuals  be- 
longing to  the  hostile  nation  or  army ; 

(c.)  To  kill  or  wound  an  enemy  who,  having  laid 
down  arms,  or  having  no  longer  means  of  defence,  has 
surrendered  at  discretion ; 

(d.)  To  declare  that  no  quarter  will  be  given  ; 

(e.)  To  employ  arms,  projectiles,  or  material  of  a 
nature  to  cause  superfluous  injury ; 

(/.)  To  make  improper  use  of  a  flag  of  truce,  the 
national  flag,  or  military  ensigns  and  the  enemy's  uniform, 
as  well  as  the  distinctive  badges  of  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention ;. 

(g,}  To  destroy  or  seize  the  enemy's  property,  unless 
such  destruction  or  seizure  be  imperatively  demanded  by 
the  necessities  of  war. 

ARTICLE  XXIV 

Ruses  of  war  and  the  employment  of  methods  necessary 
to  obtain  information  about  the  enemy  and  the  country, 
are  considered  allowable. 
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ARTICLE   XXV 

II  est  iaterdit  d^attaquer  ou  ile  bombarder  des  villes. 
Tillages,  habitations,  ou  b^tlmeDts  qui  ne  sont  pas  defeudus. 

ARTICLE  XXVI 

Le  Comnmiulsmt  des  troupes  ussaillantes,  avant  d*entre, 
prendre  le  bombai'dement,  et  sauf  le  uas  d'attaque  de  vive 
force,  devra  faire  tout  ce  qui  depend  de  lui  pour  en  avertir 
les  Hutorites* 

ARTICLE  XXVII 

Dans  les  sieges  et  bouibardements,  toutes  les  mesures 
necessaires  doivent  titre  prists  pour  epargner,  autant  que 
possible,  les  edifices  consacres  aux  unites,  hux  arts,  aux 
sciences,  et  a  la  bienfaisaiice,  lew  hopitaux  et  len  lieux  de 
rasaemblement  de  nialadea  et  de  ble&sea*  a  condition  qu*ils 
ne  soienfc  jms  employes  en  meme  temps  ii  un  but  militaire, 

Le  devoir  d«s  iisaicges  est  de  designer  ces  editices  ou 
lieux  de  rasaemblement  par  des  sigues  visibles  speciaux 
qui  seront  notifies  d  avanee  ii  Tassiegeant, 

ARTICLE  XXVIII 

II  est  interdit  de  livrer  au  pillage  meme  uae  ville  ou 
localite  prise  d*as6aut. 


Chaimtbe  IL — D4>g  Egpima 

ARTICLE   XXIX 

Ne  pent  etre  considere  comrae  eepion  que  Tindividu 
qui,  agissaut  clandealineinent  ou  sous  de  faux  pretextes^ 
recueille  ou  cherehe  a  recueillir  des  infonuations  dauB  la 
zone  d*operati<ms  d*un  belligerant,  avec  Tintention  de  les 
comuiuuiquer  a  la  partie  adverse. 
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ARTICLE  XXV 

The  attack  or  bombardment  of  tovnis,  villages,  habita- 
tions, or  buildings  which  are  not  defended,  is  prohibited. 

ARTICLE  XXVI 

The  Commander  of  an  attacking  force,  before  com- 
mencing a  bombardment,  except  in  the  case  of  an  assault, 
should  do  all  he  can  to  warn  the  authorities. 

ARTICLE  XXVII 

In  sieges  and  bombardments  all  necessary  steps  should 
be  taken  to  spare  as  far  as  possible  edifices  devoted  to 
religion,  art,  science,  and  charity,  hospitals,  and  places 
where  the  sick  and  wounded  are  collected,  provided  they 
are  not  used  at  the  same  time  for  military  purposes. 

The  besieged  should  indicate  these  buildings  or  places  by 
some  particular  and  visible  signs,  which  should  previously 
be  notified  to  the  assailants. 


ARTICLE  XXVIII 

The  pillage  of  a  town  or  place,  even  when  taken  by 
assault,  is  prohibited. 

Chapter  II. — On  Spies 

ARTICLE  XXIX 

An  individual  can  only  be  considered  a  spy  if,  acting 
clandestinely,  or  on  false  pretences,  he  obtains,  or  seeks 
to  obtain  information  in  the  zone  of  oi)eration8  of  a  bellig- 
erent, with  the  intention  of  communicating  it  to  the  hostile 
party. 
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Ainsi  les  militaires  non  deguises  qui  ont  penetre  dans 
la  zone  d'operationa  tie  I'armee  enuemie,  a  I'effet  de 
recueillir  des  informations,  ue  aont  pas  cousideres  eomme 
espions.  De  meme^  ne  sont  pas  consideres  comme  espions: 
les  militaires  et  les  non-miLitaires^  accomplisfiiint  ouverte- 
ment  leur  mission,  charges  de  transraettre  des  depeches 
destinees  aoit  a  leur  propre  armee,  soit  a  Tarniee  enneniie, 
A  cette  categorie  appartieunent  egalenient  les  intlividus 
envoyes  en  ballon  pour  transraettre  les  depeches,  et  en 
general,  pour  entretenir  les  communications  entre  les 
diverses  parties  d'une  armee  ou  d'un  territoire. 

ARTICLE    XXX 

L'espion  pris  sur  le  fait  ne  pourra  etre  puni  sans  juge- 
ment  prealable. 

ARTICLE  XXI 

L'espion  qui,  ayant  rejoint  Tarmee  a  laquelle  il  appar- 
tient,  eat  capture  plus  tard  par  Tennemi,  est  traite  comme 
prisonnier  de  guerre  et  n'eneourt  aucune  responsahilite 
pour  ees  actes  d'espionnage  anterieurs, 

Chapitre  III. — 'Des  Parleinentaires 

ARTICLE   XXXn 

Eat  considere  comme  parleraeniaire  Tindividu  autorise 
par  Tun  des  belligerants  a  entrer  en  pourparlers  avec 
Tautre  et  ee  presentant  avec  le  drapeau  blanc,  II  a  droit 
a  rinviolabilitb  ainsi  que  le  trompette,  clairou,  ou  tambour^ 
le  porte-drapeau  et  Tinterprete  qui  raccompagneraieut. 


ARTICLE   XXXIII 

Le  Chef  auquel  iin  parleineiitaire  est  expedie  n'est  pas 
oblige  de  le  reoevoir  en  toutes  circonstances* 
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Thus*  aoldiera  not  in  disguise  who  have  penetrated  into 
the  zone  of  operations  of  a  hostile  army  to  obtain  infor- 
mation are  not  considered  spies.  Similarl)^  the  following 
are  not  considered  spies  :  Holdiera  or  civilians,  carrying 
out  their  mission  openly,  charged  with  the  delivery  of 
despatches  destined  either  for  their  own  army  or  for  that 
of  the  enemy.  To  tliis  class  belong  likewise  individuals 
sent  in  balloons  to  deliver  despatches,  and  generally  to 
maintain  communication  between  the  various  parts  of  an 
army  or  a  territory. 


ARTICLE  XXX 

A  spy  taken  in  the  act  cannot  be  punished  without 
previous  triaL 

ARTICLE   XXXI 

A  spy  who,  after  rejoining  the  army  to  which  he 
belongs,  is  subsequently  captured  by  the  enemy,  is 
treated  as  a  prisoner  of  war,  and  incurs  no  rsBponai- 
bility  for  his  previous  aots  of  espionage. 


Chaitee  IIL — On  Flag9  of  Truce 

ARTICLE   XXXII 

An  individual  is  considered  as  bearing  a  flag  of  truce 
who  is  authorized  by  one  of  the  belligerents  to  enter  into 
communication  with  the  other,  and  who  carries  a  white 
flag.  He  has  a  right  to  inviolability,  as  well  as  the 
trumpeter,  bugler^  or  drummer^  the  flag-bearer,  and  the 
interpreter  who  may  accompany  him. 

ARTICLE  XXXIII 

Tfce  Chief  to  whom  a  flag  of  truee  is  sent  is  not  obliged 
to  receive  it  under  all  circumstances. 
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II  peut  prendre  toutes  les  mesures  necessaires  afin 
d'empecher  le  parlementaire  de  profiter  de  sa  mission  pour 
se  renseigner. 

II  a  le  droit,  en  cas  d'abus,  de  retenir  temporairement 
le  parlementaire. 

ARTICLE  XXXIV 

Le  parlementaire  perd  ses  droits  d'inviolabilite,  8*il  est 
prouve,  d'une  maniere  positive  et  irrecusable,  qu*il  a 
profite  de  sa  position  privilegiee  pour  provoquer  ou  com- 
mettre  un  acte  de  trahison. 

Chapitbe  IV. — Des  Capitulations 
ARTICLE  XXXV 

Les  Capitulations  arretees  entre  les  Parties  Contract- 
antes  doivent  tenir  compte  des  regies  de  Thonneur  mili- 
taire. 

Une  fois  fixees,  elles  doivent  etre  scrupuleusement 
observees  par  les  deux  parties. 

Chapitue  \.— Bel" Armistice 
ARTICLE  XXXVI 

L' Armistice  suspend  les  operations  de  guerre  par  iin 
accord  mutuel  des  parties  belligerantes.  Si  la  duree  n'en 
est  i)a8  determinee,  les  parties  belligerantes  i)euvent  re- 
prendre  en  tout  temps  les  ojierations,  pourvu  toutefois 
que  Tennemi  soit  averti  en  temps  convenu,  conformement 
aux  conditions  de  rarniistice. 

ARTICLE  XXXVII 

L'armistice  peut  etre  general  ou  local.  Le  premier 
suspend  partout  les  operations  de  guerre  des  Etats  belli- 
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He  can  take  all  steps  necessary  to  prevent  the 
envoy  taking  advantage  of  his  mission  to  obtain  informa- 
tion. 

In  case  of  abuse,  he  has  the  right  to  detain  the  envoy 
temporarily. 

ABTICLE  XXXIV 

The  envoy  loses  his  rights  of  inviolability  if  it  is  proved 
beyond  doubt  that  he  has  taken  advantage  of  his  privileged 
position  to  provoke  or  commit  an  act  of  treachery. 


Chapter  IV. — On   Capitulations 
ARTICLE  XXXV 

Capitulations  agreed  on  between  the  Contracting  Parties 
must  be  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  military  honor.     • 

When  once  settled,  they  must  be  scrupulously  observed 
by  both  the  parties. 

Chapter  V. — On  Armistices 
ARTICLE  XXXVI 

An  armistice  suspends  military  operations  by  mutual 
agreement  between  the  belligerent  parties.  If  its  duration 
is  not  fixed,  the  belligerent  parties  can  resume  operations 
at  any  time,  provided  always  the  enemy  is  warned  within 
the  time  agreed  upon,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the 
armistice. 

ARTICLE   XXXVII 

An  armistice  may  be  general  or  local.  The  first  sus- 
pends all  military  operations  of  the  belligerent  States; 
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gerants  ;  le  second,  seulement  entre  certainea  fractions  des 
anuees  belligerantes  et  dans  xxn  rayon  determine- 

ABTICLE  XXXVIII 

L'arraistice  doit  etre  notifiu  officiellement  et  en  temps 
utile  aiix  jiutorites  comjiC'tentes  et  aiix  troupes.  Lea 
hoBtilites  soiit  susi^endues  immediatement  apres  la  notifi- 
cation ou  an  terme  fixe. 

ARTICLE   XXXIX 

II  depend  des  Parties  Contractantes  dc  fixer,  dans  les 

clauses  de  I'armistice,  lea  rapports  qui  iX3urraient  avoir 

lieu,  siir  le  theatre  de  la  g"iierrej  avec  les  ^wpulationa  et 

entre  elles. 

ARTICLE   XL 

Toute  violation  grave  de  rarraistice,  par  Tune  des 
parties,  Jonne  ii  Tantre  le  droit  de  ledenoncer  et  ineme,  en 
cas  d'urgence,  de  repreudre  immediHteinent  les  liostilites. 

AUTICLK   XLI 

La  violation  des  clauses  de  rarmistice  par  des  particu- 
lierB  agisaant  de  leur  propre  initiative*  donne  droit  setde- 
ment  a  reclanier  la  punition  des  conpableg  et,  s'il  y  a  lieu, 
une  indemnite  pour  lea  partes  eprouveea. 

Section  IIL  — De   j.*AtfTORtTi   Milttaikk   sue  lb 

TEKKITOrltE   DE   L'EtAT    ENNEMI 
AKTICLE   XLir 

Un  territoire  est  considere  comme  occupe  lorsqu'il  se 
trouve  place  de  fait  sou^^  I'autorite  de  t'armee  ennemie. 

L*occupation  ne  s'etend  qu'aux  territoires  ou  cett6 
autorite  est  etablie  et  en  mesure  de  s'exercer. 
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the  second,  only  those  between  certain  fractions  of  the 
belligerent  armies  and  in  a  fixed  radius. 

ARTICLE  XXXVIII 

An  armistice  must  be  notified  officially,  and  in  good 
time,  to  the  competent  authorities  and  the  troops.  Hos- 
tilities are  suspended  immediately  after  the  notification, 
or  at  a  fixed  date. 

ARTICLE  XXXIX 

It  is  for  the  Contracting  Parties  to  settle,  in  the  terms 
of  the  armistice,  what  communications  may  be  held,  on  the 
theatre  of  war,  with  the  population  and  with  each  other. 

ARTICLE  XL 

Any  serious  violation  of  the  armistice  by  one  of  the 
parties  gives  the  other  party  the  right  to  denounce  it,  and 
even,  in  case  of  urgency,  to  recommence  hostilities  at  once. 

ARTICLE  XLI 

A  violation  of  the  terms  of  the  armistice  by  private 
individuals  acting  on  their  own  initiative,  only  confers 
the  right  of  demanding  the  punishment  of  the  ofEenders, 
and,  if  necessary,  indemnity  for  the  losses  sustained. 

Section  III. — On  Military  Authobitv  over  Hostile 
Territory 

ARTICLE  XLII 

Territory  is  considered  occupied  when  it  is  actually 
placed  under  the  authority  of  the  hostile  army. 

The  occupation  applies  only  to  the  territory  where  such 
authority  is  established,  and  in  a  position  to  assert  itself. 
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AETICLE   XLIII 

L'autorite  du  pouvoir  legal  ayant  passe  de  fait  entre 
les  mains  de  Toccupant,  celui-ci  preudra  toutes  les  meaurea 
qui  dupeiulent  de  lul  en  vue  de  retablir  et  d'assurer, 
autant  quil  est  pow>)tblei^  Fordre  et  la  vie  publics  en 
respectant,  sauf  empechenient  absolu,  les  lois  en  vigueur 
dans  la  pays. 

ARTICLE   XLIV 

II  est  iuterdit  de  forcer  la  population  d*uii  territoire 
occupe  a  prendre  part  aux  operations  militaires  contre  soa 
propre  pays. 

ARTICLE  XLV 

n  est  iuterdit  de  contraindre  k  population  d*un  terri- 
toire occupe  a  preter  sernient  a  In  Puissance  ennemie. 


ARTICLE  XLVT 

L*hfinneur  et  lea  droits  de  la  famille*  la  vie  des  individus 
et  la  propriete  privee,  ainsi  que  les  convictions  religleusea 
et  Texerciee  des  cultes,  doivent  etre  reapectes. 

La  propriete  privec  ne  |>eut  pas  etre  confisquee. 

ARTICLE  XLVn 
Le  pillage  est  fornielienient  interdit. 

ARTICLE  XLVIU 

Si  Toccupant  preleve,  dans  le  territoire  occupe,  les 
impots,  droita  et  peages  etablts  au  profit  de  TEtat,  il  le 
fera,  autant  que  possible,  d*apres  lea  regies  de  rasaiette  et 
de  la  repartition  eii  vigueur,  et  il  eii  resultera  pour  lui 
robligation  de  pourvoir  aux  fraia  de  Taduiimstration  du 
territoire  occupe  dans  la  mesure  ou  le  Gouvernement  legal 
y  etait  tenu. 
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ARTICLE   XLIIl 

The  authority  of  the  legitimate  power  having  actually 
passed  into  the  haiidK  of  tht^  occupant,  the  latter  shall  take 
all  steps  in  his  power  to  reeatuLliHli  and  insure,  aa  far  as 
possible,  pubiic  order  and  safety,  while  respecting,  uuletja 
absolutely  prevented^  tlie  laws  in  force  iu  the  country. 

ARTICLE  XLIV 

Any  compulsion  of  the  population  of  occupied  territory 
to  take  part  in  military  ojwrations  agaiiist  its  own  country 
is  prohibited. 

ARTICLE  XLV 

Any  pressure  on  the  population  of  oceupied  territory  to 
take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  tlie  Jiostile  Power  is  pro- 
hibited. 

ARTICLE  XLVI 

Family  honor  and  rights*  individual  lives  and  private 
property,  as  well  as  religious  convictions  and  liberty,  must 
be  respected* 

Private  property  cannot  be  ann£acated. 

ARTICLE  XLVII 
PiUage  is  absolutely  prohibited. 

ARTICLE  XLVTII 

If^  in  the  territory  occupied,  the  occupant  ooUecta  the 
taxes,  dues,  and  tolls  imposed  for  the  benefit  of  the  Stdte, 
he  shall  do  it,  as  far  as  possible,  in  accordance  with  the 
rules  in  existence  and  the  assessment  in  force,  and  will  in 
consequence  be  bound  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  admin- 
istration of  the  occupied  territory  on  the  same  scale  as  that 
by  which  the  legitimate  Government  was  bound. 
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ARTICLE  XLIX 

Si,  en   dehors  des  impots  vises  a  TArticle  precedent^ 
Toccupant  preleve  d^autres  contributions  en  argent  dana 

le  territoire  occitpe,  ce  ne  pourra  etre  que  pour  les  besoins 
de  Tarmee  ou  de  Tad  ministration  de  ce  territoire. 


ARTICLE   L 

Ancune  peine  collective,  pecuniaire  on  autre,  ne  pourra 
etre  edictee  cuntre  les  populations  a  raiaon  de  fuita  indi- 
viduela  dont  elles  ne  pourraient  etre  considerees  camnie 
solidairement  responsables. 

ARTICLE  LI 

Aucune  contribution  ne  eera  perdue  qu*en  vertu  d'un 
ordre  ecrit  et  sous  la  responsabilite  d'un  General-en-chef. 

II  ne  sera  proced6,  autant  que  possible,  a  celte  percep- 
tion que  d'apres  les  reglew  de  Taasiette  et  de  la  repartition 
des  iinpota  eu  vigueur* 

Pour  toute  contribution  un  regu  sera  delivre  aux  contri- 
buables. 

ARTICLE  LII 

Des  requisitions  en  nature  et  dea  services  ne  pourront 
etre  reclames  dea  communes  ou  des  habitants,  que  pour  les 
besoins  de  larmeB  d' occupation,  lis  aeront  en  rapport 
ayec  lee  ress^ources  du  pays  et  de  telle  nature  qulls 
n'impliquent  pas  pour  les  populations  Tobligation  de 
prendre  part  aux  operations  de  la  guerre  coutre  leur  patrie. 

Ces  requisitions  et  ces  services  ne  seront  reclames 
qu'avec  rautorisation  du  Commandant  dans  la  localite 
occupee* 

Les  prestations  en  nature  seront^  autant  que  possible, 
payees  an  comptant ;  sinon  elles  seront  constatees  par  des 
re^us. 
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ARTICLE   XLIX 

If,  besides  the  taxes  mentioned  in  the  preceding  Article, 
the  occupant  levies  other  money  taxes  in  the  occupied 
territory,  this  can  only  be  for  military  necessities  or  the 
administration  of  such  territory- 

ARTICLE  L 

No  general  penalty,  pecuniary  or  otherwise,  can  be 
inflicted  on  the  population  on  account  of  the  acta  of 
individuals  for  which  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  collec- 
tively responsible. 

ARTICLE  LI 

No  tax  shall  be  collected  except  under  a  written  order 

and  on  tlie  responsibility  of  a  Commander-in-chief. 

Thiii  collection  shall  only  take  place,  as  far  as  possible, 
in  accordance  with  the  rules  in  existence  and  the  assess- 
ment of  taxes  in  force- 

For  every  payment  a  receipt  shall  be  given  to  the  tax- 
payer. 

ARTICLE  Lir 

Neither  requisitions  in  kind  nor  services  can  be  de- 
manded from  communes  or  inhabitants  except  for  the 
necessities  of  the  army  of  occupation.  They  must  be  in 
proportion  to  the  resources  of  the  country,  and  of  such  a 
nature  as  not  to  involve  the  population  in  the  obligation 
of  taking  part  in  military  operations  against  their  country. 

These  requisitions  and  services  shall  only  be  demanded 
on  the  authority  of  the  Commander  in  the  locality  occu- 
pied. 

The  contributions  in  kind  shall,  as  far  as  possible,  be 
paid  for  in  ready  money  ;  if  not,  their   receipt  shall  be 
acknowledged. 
2o 
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ARTICLE   LIII 

L'armee  qui  occupe  un  territoire  ne  pourra  saisir  que  le 
numeraire,  les  fonrls  et  les  valeurs  exigibles  appartenant 
en  i^ropre  ii  TEtatt  les  depots  d'armes,  nioyena  de  trans- 
port, iiiagasiiis  et  appro visionnements  et,  en  general,  toute 
propriete  mobilierc  de  TEtat  de  nature  a  eervir  aux  opera- 
tions de  la  guerre. 

Le  materiel  des  chemins  de  fer,  les  telegrapLes  de  terre* 
les  telephones,  leg  bateaux  a  vajjeur  et  aiitres  na vires,  en 
dehors  des  e»is  regis  par  la  loi  maritime,  de  meme  que  les 
depots  d'armes  et  en  general  toute  espece  de  miinitiona  de 
guerre,  meme  appartenant  a  des  )Soi'ietea  on  a  dea  per- 
Bonnes  privees,  sont  egalement  des  moyens  de  nature  a 
servir  aux  operatioiia  de  la  guerre,  mais  devront  etre 
restitues,  et  les  indemnites  jseront  reglees  a  la  paix. 

ARTICLE  LIV 

Le  mateiriel  des  chemina  de  fer  provenant  d'Etats 
neutres,  qu'il  appartienne  a  cea  Etats  ou  a  des  Societes  ou 
pereounea  privees,  leur  sera  renvoye  aus«it6t  que  possible. 

ARTICLE  LV 

L'Etat  occupant  ne  se  considerera  que  comme  adminis- 
trateur  et  usufruitier  des  edifices  publics,  immeubles* 
foretij  et  exploitations  agricoles  appartenant  a  FEtat  en- 
nemi  et  se  trouvant  dans  le  pays  occupe.  11  devra  sauve- 
garder  le  fonda  de  ces  proprietes  et  les  administrer 
conformement  aux  regies  de  Tusufruit. 


AETICLE   LVI 

Les  biens  des  communes,  ceux  dea  etablissements  eon- 
saerea  aux  cultes,  a  la  eharite  et  a  I'lnstruetion,  jiux  arts 
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ARTICLE  Llll 

An  army  of  occupation  can  only  take  iK)S8easion  of  the 
casli,  fuada,  and  property  liable  to  requisition  belonging 

strictly  to  the  State,  depots  of  arms,  means  of  trjins]>ort, 
stores  and  supplies*  uud,  generuUy*  all  luovabk  property 
of  the  State  wliicli  may  be  used  for  military  operational 

Railway  plant,  land  telegraphs,  telephones,  steamers* 
and  other  ships,  ajmrt  from  cases  governed  by  maritime 
law,  as  well  as  depots  of  arms  and,  generjiUy,  all  kinds  of 
war  material,  even  though  belonging  to  Companies  or  to 
private  persons,  are  likewise  material  which  may  serve  for 
military  operations^  but  they  must  be  restored  at  the  con- 
clusion of  j>eace,  and  indemnities  paid  for  theni< 


ARTICLE  LIV 

The  plant  of  railways  coming  from  neutral  States, 
whether  the  property  of  those  States^  or  of  companies, 
or  of  private  persons,  shall  he  sent  back  to  theni  as  soon 
possible. 

ABTICLE  LV 

The  occupying  State  shall  only  be  regarded  as  admin- 
istrator and  usufructuary  of  the  public  buildings,  real 
property,  forests,  and  agricultural  works  belonging  to 
the  hoBtUe  State^  and  situated  in  the  occupied  country* 
It  must  proteet  the  capital  of  these  properties,  and  ad- 
minister it  according  to  the  rules  of  trusteeship. 


ARTICLE  LVl 

The  property  of  the  municipalities,  that  of  religious, 
charitable^  and  educational  institutions,  and  those  of  arts 
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et  aux  sciencea,  tneme  appartenant  a  TUtat,  seront  traites 
comme  la  propriety  privee. 

Toute  saisie,  destruction  ou  degradation  intentionnolle 
de  seniblableg  etablissementa,  de  monuments  liistoriques, 
d'ceuvrea  d'art  et  de  science,  est  interdit  et  doit  etre 
poursuivie. 

Section  IV.  —  Des  Belmgbrants  IxxEENis  et  des 

BxJiSSES   SoiiJNES    CHEZ    LES    NeUTKES 

ARTICLE   LVri 

L'Etat  neutre  qui  regoit  sur  soji  territoire  des  troupes 
npparteuaut  auxarmees  belligerantes,  les  internera,  autaut 
que  poasible,  loin  du  theatre  de  la  guerre. 

II  poiirra  lea  garder  dans  des  camps,  et  meme  les  enfer- 
iner  dana  des  forteresses  ou  dans  dtjs  Ueux  appropriea  a 
cet  effet- 

n  decidera  ai  les  officiers  peuvent  etre  laissea  libres  en 
prenant  ren^aflfeuient  &ur  parole  de  ne  paa  quitter  le  terri- 
toire neutre  sans  autorisation, 

ARTICLE  LVIII 

A  defaut  de  Convention  speciale,  T^fitat  neutre  fournira 
uux  internes  les  vivres,  lea  Iiabillements,  et  lea  seGourg 
cominandea  par  Thuraanite* 

Bi>nification  sera  faite,  a  la  paix,  dea  frais  occasionnes 
par  rinternemeut. 

ARTICLE   LIX 

L'Etat  neutre  pourra  autoriser  le  passage  sur  son  terri- 
toire dea  blesses  on  maladea  appartenant  aux  armees 
belUgerantee,  sous  la  reserve  que  lea  trains  qui  lee 
ameneront  ue  transporteront  ui  personnel  ni  materiel  de 
guerre.     En  pared  caa,  TEtat  neutre  est  tenu  de  prendre 


and  science,  even  when  State  property^  shall  be  treated  as 
private  property. 

All  seizure,  destruction,  or  intentional  damage  done  to 
such  institutions,  to  historical  inonumenta,  works  of  art  or 
science,  is  prohibited,  and  should  be  made  the  subject  of 
civil  and  criminal  proceedings. 

Section  IV.  —  On  the  Detention  of  Belligerents 
A^D  THE  Cake  of  the   Wuunued  in  Nectral 

C0U>^TB1E3 

ARTICLE  LVII 

A  neutral  State  which  receives  in  its  territory  troops 
belonging  to  the  belligerent  armies  shall  detain  them,  if 
possible,  at  some  distance  froni  the  theatre  uf  war. 

It  can  keep  tlicin  in  camps,  and  even  confine  them  in 
fortresses  or  localities  assigned  for  this  purpose. 

It  shall  det-'ide  whether  officers  may  be  left  at  liberty 
on  giving  their  parole  that  they  will  not  leave  the  neutral 
territory  without  authoriKation. 

ABTICLE  LVIII 

Failing  a  special  Convention,  the  neutral  State  shall 
supply  the  detained  with  the  food,  clotliing,  and  relief 
required  by  humanity. 

At  the  conclusion  of  peace,  tlie  expenses  caused  by  the 
detention  shall  be  repaid* 

AETICLE   LIX 

A  neutral  State  may  authorize  the  passage  through  its 
territory  of  wounded  or  sick  belonging  to  tbe  belligerent 
armies,  on  condition  that  the  trains  bringing  them  shall 
carry  neither  combatants  nor  war  materiah  In  such  a, 
case,  the  neutral  State  is  bound  tu  adopt  such  measures 
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DKr  LA  RATION 


les  mesiires  de  surete   et  de  controle  necessaires  a  cet 
efifet 

Les  blesses  ou  nialades  anienes  dans  ces  conditions  eur 
le  territoire  neutre  par  un  dea  belligerents,  et  qui  appar- 
tiendraient  i\  la  partle  adverse,  devroat  etre  gardes  par 
TKtat  ueutrei  dy  nuiniurc  qu'iU  lie  puissent  de  nouveau 
prendre  part  aux  operations  de  la  guerre.  Cehii-ci  aura 
ley  memes  devoirs  qunnt  aux  blesses  ou  malades  de  I'autre 
armtse  qui  lulseraient  cDufits. 

ARTICLE   LX 

La  Convention  de  Geneve  s'applique  aux  malades  et  aux 

blesses  Luternes  sur  tBiTitoire  neutre. 


DfiOLAKATION 

Les  Soussignes,  Plenipotentiairea  des  Pui&soiiijes  repre- 
sentees a  la  Confereuco  Internationale  de  la  PaiK  a  La 
Haye,  dfiment  uutorises  a  cet  effet  par  leurs  Gouveme- 
ments,  s'inspirant  des  sentiments  qui  ont  trouve  leur 
expression  dans  la  Declaration  de  Saint-Petersbourg  du 
29  Novembre  (11  Decembre),  IBtJB, 

DecUirent :  — 

Les  Puissances  Contractantes  consentent,  pour  uue 
duree  de  r^inq  ans,  a  rinterdiction  de  laiieer  des  projectilea 
el  des  explosif.s  du  h»ut  de  l>allons  ou  par  d'autres  modes 
analogues  nouveaux. 

La  presente  Declaration  n'est  oblig-atoire  que  pour  lea 
Puissances  Contractantes,  en  cixs  de  guevro  eutre  deux 
uu  plusieurs  d'entre  elles. 

Elle  cegsera  d'etre  obligatoire  du  moment  ou  dans  uue 
^erre  entre  des  Puissances  Contractantes,  une  Puissance 
non-Contractante  se  joindrait  a  I'un  des  belligerants. 


DECLAIiATIO?r 

of  safety  Bad  control  aa  may  be  necessary  for  the  jjur- 
pose. 

Wounded  and  sick  brought  under  these  conditions  into 
neutral  territory  by  one  of  the  belligerents,  and  belonging 
to  the  hostile  party,  must  be  guarded  by  the  neutral 
State,  so  as  to  insure  their  not  taking  part  a^ain  in  the 
military  operations.  The  same  duty  shall  devolve  on 
the  neutral  State  Avith  regard  to  woiinded  or  sick  of  the 
other  army  who  may  be  coiiunitted  to  its  care. 

ARTICLE    LX 

The  Geneva  Convention  applies  to  sick  and  wounded 
detained  in  neutral  territory. 

IncloHUre  5  in  No.  88 


DECLARATION 


Tlie  Undersigned,  Plenipotentiaries  of  the  Powers 
represented  at  the  International  Peace  Conference  at  The 
Hague,  duly  authorized  to  that  effect  by  their  Govern* 
inents,  inspired  by  the  sentiments  which  found  expression 
in  the  Declaration  of  St.  Petersburg  of  the  29th  Novem- 
ber (llth  December),  1868, 

Declare  as  follows  :  — 

The  Contracting  Powers  agree  to  prohibit,  for  a  term 
of  five  years,  the  launching  of  projectiles  and  explosives 
from  balloons,  or  by  other  new  methods  of  a  similar 
nature. 

The  present  Declaration  is  only  binding  on  the  Con- 
tracting Powers  in  case  of  war  between  two  or  more  of 
them. 

It  shall  cease  to  be  innding  from  the  time  when^  in  a 
war  between  the  Contracting  Powers,  one  of  the  bellig- 
erents is  joined  by  a  non-Contracting  Power. 


VUCL.MLi 

La  preseute  Declaration  sera  ratifiee  dana  le  plus  bref 
deliii  possible. 

Les  nitifications  seront  deposees  a  La  Haye. 

II  sera  dresae  du  depSt  de  chaque  ratification  un  proces- 
verbal,  dont  line  copie,  certifiee  conforme,  sera  remise  par 
la  vole  diplomatique  a  toutes  lea  Puissances  CoutractaDtes. 


Lea  Puissances  non-Signataires  pourront  atUierer  a  la 
preaeiite  Declaration.  EUea  auroiit,  a  eet  effet,  a  faire 
connaitre  leur  adhesion  aux  Puissances  Contractantes,  au 
iDoyen  d*une  notification  ecrite,  adressee  an  Gouverne- 
ment  des  Pays-Baa  et  communiquee  par  celui-ci  a  toutes 
lea  autrea  Puiftsancea  Contractantes. 

SMI  arrivait  qu'une  des  Hautes  Parties  Contractant6« 
denongat  la  presente  Declaration^  cette  denonciation  ne 
produirait  ses  effets  qu*un  an  api'L's  la  notitication  faite 
par  ecrit  au  Gouvernement  des  Pays-Bas  et  communiquee 
immediatement  par  celui-ci  a  toutes  les  autres  Puisaancea 
Contractantes- 

Cette  denonciation  ne  produira  sea  effets  qu*a  Tegard 
de  la  Puissance  qui  Faura  notifiee. 

En  foi  de  quoi,  lea  Plenipotentiaires  ont  eigne  la  pre- 
sente Declaration  et  Font  revetue  de  leurs  cachets. 

Fait  a  La  Haye,  le  29  Juillet,  1899*  en  un  seul  exero- 
plaire,  qui  restera  depose  dans  lea  archives  du  Gouverne- 
ment des  Pays-Bas  et  dont  des  copies,  certifiees  conformes, 
seront  reraises  par  la  voie  diplomatique  aux  Puissances 
Contractantes. 

(Signatures.) 

DECLARATION 

Les  Soussignes,  Plenipotentiaires  des  Puissances  repre* 
eeutees  a  la  Conference  Internationale  de  la  Paix  a  La 
Haye,  dument  autorises  a  cet  effet  par  leura  Gouverne- 
mcnts,   s'inspirnnt  des   sentiments   qui  ont  trouve   leur 
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The  present  Declaration  shall  be  ratified  as  soon  as 

possible. 

The  ratifications  shall  \x^  deposited  at  The  Hague. 

A  proces^verbal  shall  be  drawn  Up  on  the  ret^eipt  of 
each  ratification,  of  which  a  copy,  dtdy  certified,  shall  be 
Bent  through  the  diph>raatic  channel  to  all  the  Contracting 
Powers. 

The  non-Signatory  Powers  may  adhere  to  the  present 
Declaration.  For  thia  pur]K»se  they  must  make  their 
adhesion  known  to  the  Contracting  Powers  by  niean^  of 
a  written  notification  addressed  to  the  Netherland  Gov- 
ernment, and  connuunicated  by  it  to  all  the  other  Con- 
tracting' Powerjj. 

In  the  event  of  one  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties 
denouncing'  the  present  Declaration,  such  denunciation 
sluiU  not  take  effect  until  a  year  after  the  notification 
made  iu  writing  to  the  Netherland  Government,  and  by 
it  forthwith  communicated  to  all  the  other  Contracting 
Powers, 

This  denunciation  shall  only  affect  the  notifying  Power. 

In  faith  of  which  the  Plenipotentiaries  have  signed  the 
present  Declaration,  and  affixed  their  seals  thereto. 

Done  at  The  Hague  the  29th  July,  1899,  in  a  single 
copy,  which  shall  be  kept  in  the  archives  of  the  Nether- 
land Government,  and  of  which  copies,  duly  certified, 
shall  be  sent  through  the  diplomatic  channel  to  the  Con- 
tracting Powers* 

(Signatures,) 


DECLARATION 

The  Undersigned,  Plenipotentiaries  of  the  Powers  rep- 
resented at  the  International  Peace  Conference  at  The 
"Hague,  duly  authorized  to  that  effect  by  their  Govern- 
ments^ inspired  by  the  sentiments  which  found  expression 
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DECLAnATION 


eYpression  diins  la  Declaration  de  Saint-Peterabourg  du 
29  Novenibre  (11  Decembre)^  1868, 

Declarant :  — 

Les  Puissances  Contractantes  a'interdisent  I'emploi  de 
balles  qui  s'eiiaiiouissent  on  s^iplatissent  facilement  dans 
le  corps  humain,  teller  que  les  ballea  a  euveloppe  dure 
dont  ren\'eloppe  ne  couvrimit  pas  entierenient  le  noyau 
ou  serait  pmirvue  d'int^isious. 

La  present©  DeclHratioii  ii'est  obligatoire  que  pour  les 
Puissances  Contractantes,  en  caa  de  guerre  eutre  tleux  ou 
pluHieurs  trentre  elles* 

EUe  ces-sera  d^^tre  obligatoire  du  moment  ou  dana  une 
guerre  entre  des  Puissances  Contractantes,  une  Puissance 
non-Contraetante  se  joindrait  u  Tun  des  belligerants. 

La  jiresente  Declaration  sera  ratifiee  dans  le  plus  bref 
delai  possible. 

Les  ratifications  aeront  deposees  a  La  Ifaye. 

II  sera  dresse  du  depot  de  cliaque  ratification  nn  proees- 
verbal,  dont  une  eopte,  eertifiee  conforuie,  sera  remise  par 
la  Yoie  diplomatique  a  toutes  lea  Puissances  Contractanttjs* 


Lea  Puia&ancea  non-Signataires  pourront  adherer  a  la 
presente  Declaration,  Kile;*  auront,  a  cet  effete  a  faire 
connaitre  leur  adhesion  nux  Puissances  Contractantes,  au 
Tuoyen  d'une  notification  ecrite»  adrewsee  au  Gouvernement 
des  PayS'Baa  et  cumumniquee  par  celui-ci  a  toutes  les 
autres  Puissances  Contractantes, 

S'il  arrivait  qu^une  des  Hanies  Parties  Cnntractantes 
denon^dt  la  presente  Declaration,  cette  denoncialion  ne 
prc*duirait  ses  effets  qn'un  an  apres  la  notification  falte  par 
ecrit  au  (touvernenient  des  Pays-Bas  et.  communiquee 
immediatement  par  ceLui-ci  a  toutes  les  autres  Puissances 
Contractantes. 

Cette  deiioiiciiUion  ne  ]iroduira  ses  effets  qu*a  I'egard  de 
la  Puiaaauce  qui  Taura  notifi^e. 


in  the  Declaration  of  St.  Petersburg  of  the  29th  November 
(11th  December),  1808, 

Declare  as  follows;  — 

The  Contnictiug  Parties  agree  to  abstain  from  the  use 
of  bullets  which  expaiul  or  Hatteu  easily  in  the  human 
body,  such  iis  bullets  with  a  hard  envelope  which  does  not 
entirely  cover  the  core,  or  is  pierced  with  incUious* 


The  present  Declaration  is  only  bintliiig  for  the  Con- 
tracting Powers  in  the  ease  of  a  war  between  two  or  more 
of  the UK 

It  shall  cease  to  be  binding  from  the  tinie  when,  in  a 
war  between  the  Coutnieting  Powers,  one  of  the  bellig- 
erents is  joined  by  a  non-Coutracting  Power* 

Tbe  present  Declaration  shall  be  i-atitied  sis  soon  as 
possible. 

The  ratification  shall  be  deposited  at  The  Hague* 
,     A  proi'.e 9- verbal  shall  be  drawn  up  on  the  receipt  of  each 
ratification,  a  <^opy  of  which,  duly  certified,  shall  l>e  sent 
through  the  dipkomatic  channel  to  all  the  Contracting 
Poxvers, 

The  non-Signatory  Powers  may  adhere  to  the  present 
Declaration,  For  this  purpose  they  must  make  their 
adheaion  known  to  the  Contracting  Powers  by  means  of  a 
written  notification  addressed  to  the  KetherJand  (iovern- 
ment,  and  by  it  communicated  to  all  the  other  Contracting 
Powers. 

In  the  event  of  one  of  tbe  High  Contracting  Parties 
denouncing  the  present  Declaration^  such  denunciation 
shall  not  take  eflfect  until  a  year  aft^r  the  uotitieation 
made  in  writing  to  the  Netherland  Government*  and 
forthwith  communicated  by  it  to  all  the  other  Contracting 
Powers. 

This  denimciation  shall  only  affect  the  notifying  Power. 
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DECLAHATION 


En  lo\  Ue  quoi*  les  IMenipoleiitiaires  ont  signe  la  preaente 
Declaration  et  Tout  revetiie  de  leurs  cachets. 

Fait  a.  La  [laje,  le  29  Juillet,  1899,  en  uii  seul  exempkire, 
qui  restera  depose  dans  les  archives  du  Gouvernement  des 
Pays- Has  et  dont  des  copies,  certitiees  confnrmes,  aeront 
remises   piir   la  voiu   diplomatiquo  aux  PuissiinL'es  Cou- 

tractantes. 

(Signatures* ) 

DECLARATION 

Lea  Sonssignes,  Plenipotentiairew  des  PnissanoeB  rep- 
resentees a  Jh  Conference  Internationale  de  Li  Paix  a  La 
llaye,  dumeixt  autorisus  a  cet  effet  par  leura  Gouverne- 
mentSi^  s'inspirant  des  sentimentH  qni  out  trouve  lenr 
expression  dims  la  Declaration  de  Saint-Petersbourg  du 
20  Novembre  (11  DecembreJ,  1868, 

Declarent  :  — 

Lea  PiUBsancea  (.■onlractantes  s^interdiaent  Temploi  de 
projectiles  qui  ont  pour  but  unique  de  repaudre  des  g^z 
a»[»hyxiants  ou  deleteres, 

l^a  prest^nte  Declaration  n'est  obli^nitoire  que  pour  les 
Piusaances  t-ontractanteK,  en  cas  de  guerre  eutre  deux  ou 
plusieura  d'entre  elles. 

Elle  cesseni  d^etre  ohligatoire  du  moment  ou  dans  une 
guerre  entre  dew  Puissances  Conlraetantes,  nne  Puissance 
non-ContraotaiJte  ae  joindrait  a  Tun  des  belligerants. 

La  preseute  Declaration  sera  ratiiiee  dans  le  plua  bref 
delai  possible. 

Les  ratiiications  aeront  deposees  h  La  Haye. 

II  sera  drease  du  depot  de  chaque  ratirication  un  proces- 
verbal,  dont  une  copie,  certifiee  couforme,  sera  remise 
par  la  voie  diplomatique  a  toutes  les  Puissances  Con- 
tractantes. 

l^es  Puiswances  nou-Signalaires  pourront  adlierer  a  la 
presente  Declaration.     Elles  auront,  a  cet  effet,  a  faire 


DErLAHATrON' 
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In  faith  of  which  the  Plenipotentiaries  have  signed  the 
present  Ueclaration,  and  have  atiixed  their  seals  thei-eto. 

Done  at  The  Hague  tJie  :39th  July,  1899^  in  a  single  copy, 
which  shall  be  kept  in  the  archives  of  the  Netherlaiid 
Government,  and  of  which  copies,  dul}-  certified,  shall  be 
sent  through  the  diplomatic  channel  to  the  Contracting 
Powers. 

(Signatures,) 

DECLAJRATION 

The  Undersigned^  Plenipotentiaries  of  the  Powers 
represented  at  the  International  Peace  Conference  at  The 
Hague,  duly  authoriKeJ  to  that  effect  by  their  Govern- 
ments^ inspired  by  the  sentiments  whioli  found  expreasion 
in  the  Declaration  of  St,  Petersburg  of  the  2yth  Noveni' 
her  (Uth  December),  1868, 

Declare  as  follows  :  — 

The  Contracting  Powers  agree  to  abatain  from  the  use 
nf  projetitiles  the  object  of  which  in  the  diffusion  of 
asphyxiating  or  deleterious  gases. 

The  present  Declaiation  is  only  binding  on  the  Con- 
tracting Powers  in  tlie  case  of  a  war  between  two  or 
more  of  them. 

It  shall  cease  to  Ije  binding  from  the  time  when,  in  a 
war  between  the  Contratiing  l^owera,  one  of  the  belliger- 
ents shall  be  joined  hy  a  non-Contracting  Power. 

Tlie  present  Declaration  slmll  be  ratified  as  boou  oa 
possible. 

The  ratifications  shall  be  deposited  at  The  Hague. 

A  proreH^verhal  shall  be  drawn  up  on  the  receipt  of 
each  ratification,  a  copy  of  which,  dtUy  certified,  shall  be 
sent  through  the  diplomatic  channel  to  all  the  Contracting 
Powers. 

The  non-Signatory  Powers  can  adhere  to  the  present 
Declaration.      For  this  purx>oae   they  must  make  their 
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TROISIEME   CONVENTION' 


coiinaitre  leur  atUiesion  aux  Puissances  Contractantes,  an 
moyen  tViuie  notification  ecrite,  adressee  au  Gouvernement 
des  Paya-Baa  et  coniinuniquee  par  celui-ci  a  toutes  les 
autres  Puissances  Contractantes. 

S'il  arrivait  qu'une  des  Hautes  Parties  Contractantes 
denoni^at  la  preaente  Declaration,  cetto  denonciation  ne 
produirait  see  effeta  qu*un  an  apres  la  notilication  faite  par 
ecrit  au  Gouvernement  des  Pays-Has  et  conmmniquee 
iramerjiatfiinent  par  celui-ci  a  toutes  les  itutres  Puissances 
Contractantes, 

Cette  denonciation  ne  produira  ses  e£fets  qu^'a  Tegard  de 
la  Puissance  qui  Taura  notitiee. 

En  foi  de  quoi,  les  Pleni  potential  res  ont  signe  la  present© 
Declaration  et  Tont  revetue  de  leurs  cachets. 

Fait  a  La  Haje,  le  29  Juillet,  1899,  en  iin  seid  exemplaire, 
qui  restera  depoae  duns  les  archives  du  Gonverneraent  des 
Pays-Bas  et  dont  des  copies,  certifiees  conformes,  seront 
remisea  par  la  voie  diplomatique  aux  Puissances  Con- 
tractantes. 

(Signatures.) 


CONVENTION  POUR  I/ADAPTATION  A  LA 
GUERKE  MARITIME  DES  PRINCIPES  DE  LA 
CONVENTION  DE  GENEVE  DU  22  AOCT,  1864 


(Poar  I'eniete  voir  la  Convention  pour  le  reglement  pacifique  des  conflito 
iaternationaiix) 

Egaleraont  aninies  du  desir  de  diniinuer  autant  qn'il 
depend  d'eux  les  inaux  inseparables  de  la  guerre  et  voulant 
dans  ce  but  adapter  u  la  gnerre  maritime  les  pnncipea  de 
la  Convention  de  (ieneve  du  22  Aout,  1864,  ont  resolu 
de  conclure  une  Convention  a  cet  effet. 
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adhesion  known  to  the  Contracting  Powers  by  means  of 
a  written  notification  addressed  to  the  Netherland  Gov- 
ernment, and  by  it  communicated  to  all  the  other  Con- 
tracting Powers. 

In  the  event  of  one  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties 
denouncing  the  present  Declaration,  such  denunciation 
shall  not  take  effect  until  a  year  after  the  notification 
made  in  writing  to  the  Government  of  the  Netherlands, 
and  forthwith  communicated  by  it  to  all  the  other  Con- 
tracting Powers. 

This  denunciation  shall  only  affect  the  notifying  Power. 

In  faith  of  which  the  Plenipotentiaries  have  signed  the 
present  Declaration,  and  affixed  their  seals  thereto. 

Done  at  The  Hague,  the  29th  July,  1899,  in  a  single 
copy,  which  shall  be  kept  in  the  archives  of  the  Nether- 
land Government,  and  copies  of  which,  duly  certified, 
shall  be  sent  by  the  diplomatic  channel  to  the  Contracting 
Powers. 

(Signatures.) 


CONVENTION  FOR  THE  ADAPTATION  TO 
MARITIME  WARFARE  OF  THE  PRINCIPLES 
OF  THE  GENEVA  CONVENTION  OF  AUGUST 

22,  1864 

(For  the  heading  see  the  Convention  for  the  pacific  solution  of 
International  Differences) 

Alike  animated  by  the  desire  to  diminish,  as  far  as 
depends  on  them,  the  evils  inseparable  from  warfare,  and 
wishing  with  this  object  to  adapt  to  maritime  warfare  the 
principles  of  the  Geneva  Convention  of  the  22d  August, 
1864,  have  decided  to  conclude  a  Convention  to  this  effect. 


464.  TROISIEME   CONVENTION 

Tls  ont  en  consequence  norame  pour  leurs  Plenipoten- 
tiaires,  savoir :  — 

(Noma. ) 

Lesquels,  apres  s*etre  communique  leurs  pleins  pouvoirs, 
trouves  en  bonne  et  due  forme,  sont  convenus  des  dispo- 
sitions suivantes :  — 

AKTICLE  I 

Les  batiments-hopitaux  militaires,  c'est-a-dire,  lea  bati- 
ments  construits  ou  amenages  par  les  Etats  specialement 
et  uniquement  en  vue  de  porter  secours  aux  blesses, 
malades,  et  naufrages,  et  dont  les  noms  auront  ete  com- 
muniques, a  I'ouverture  ou  au  cours  des  hostilites,  en  tout 
cas  avnnt  toute  mise  en  usage,  aux  Puissances  belligerantes, 
sont  respectes  et  Be  peuvent  etre  captures  pendant  la 
duree  des  hostilites. 

Ces  biitiments  ne  sont  pas  non  plus  assimiles  aux  navires 

de  guerre  au  point  de  vue  de  leur  sejour  dans  un  port 

neutre. 

ARTICLE  II 

Les  batiments-hospitaliers,  eqnipes  en  totalite  ou  en 
partie  aux  frais  des  particuliers  ou  des  Societes  de  Secours 
officiellement  reconnues,  sont  egalement  i*espectes  et  ex- 
empts de  capture  si  la  Puissance  belligeraute  dont  ils 
dependent  leur  a  donne  une  commission  officielle  et  en  a 
notilie  les  noms  a  la  Puissance  adverse  a  Touverture  ou 
au  cours  des  hostilites,  en  tout  cas  avant  toute  mise  en 
usage. 

Ces  navires  doivent  etre  porteurs  d'un  document  de 
Tautorite  competent^  declarant  (ju'ils  ont  ete  soumis  a  son 
controle  pendant  leur  armcment  et  a  leur  depart  final. 

ARTICLE  III 

Les  batiments-hosi)italiers,  equipes  en  totalite  ou  en 
partie  aux  frais  des  particuliers  ou  des  Societes  officielle- 
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They  have,  in  consequenoe,  appointed  as  their  Plenipo- 
tentiaries, to  wit :  — 

(Names.) 

Who,  after  communication  of  their  full  powers,  found  in 
good  and  due  form,  have  agreed  on  the  following  pro- 
visions :  — 

ARTICLE   I 

Military  hospital-ships,  that  is  to  say,  ships  constructed 
or  assigned  by  States  specially  and  solely  for  the  purpose 
of  assisting  the  wounded,  sick,  or  shipwrecked,  and  the 
names  of  wliich  shall  have  been  communicated  to  the  bel- 
ligerent Powers  at  the  commencement  or  during  the  course 
of  hostilities  and  in  any  case  before  they  are  employed, 
shall  be  respected  and  cannot  be  captured  while  hostilities 
last. 

These  ships,  moreover,  are  not  on  the  same  footing  as 
men-of-war  as  regards  their  stay  in  a  neutral  port. 

ARTICLE  II 

Hospital-ships,  equipped  wholly  or  in  part  at  the  cost  of 
private  individuals  or  officially  recognized  relief  Societies, 
shall  likewise  be  respected  and  exempt  from  capture,  pro- 
vided the  belligerent  Power  to  whom  they  belong  has 
given  them  an  official  commission  and  has  notified  their 
names  to  the  hostile  Power  at  the  commencement  of  or 
during  hostilities,  and  in  any  case  before  they  are  employed. 

These  ships  should  be  furnished  with  a  certificate  from 
the  competent  authorities,  declaring  that  they  had  been 
under  their  control  while  fitting  out  and  on  final  departure. 

ARTICLE  III 

Hospital-ships,  equipped  wholly  or  in  part  at  the  cost  of 
private  individuals  or  officially  recognized  Societies  of  neu- 
rit 
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ment  reconnues  de  pays  nautrea,  sont  respectea  et  exempts 
de  capture  si  la  Puissance  neutre  doiit  lis  dcpentleut  leur 
a  doDtie  uiie  commission  officielle  et  en  n  notiiie  ies  noms 
aux  Puissances  belligerantes  a  Touverture  ou  au  cours 
dea  hostiliteB,  en  tout  cas  avant  toute  mise  en  usage. 

ARTICLE   IV 

Les  biitimentB  qm  eont  mentionnes  danB  lea  Articles  I, 
II,  et  III,  porteront  secours  et  assistance  aux  blesses, 
malades,  et  naufrages  des  belligerautu  sana  distinction  de 
nationalite. 

Les  Gouvevneuients  is'eugagent  a  n'utiliser  ces  batiments 
pour  aucun  but  niilitaire, 

Ces  batiments  no  devront  gener  en  aucune  maniere  Ies 
mouvements  des  combattants. 

Pendant  et  apres  le  combat,  ila  agiront  a  leurs  risquea 
et  perilH. 

Les  belligerants  auront  sur  eux  le  droit  de  controle  et 
devisite  ;  ik  pourront  refuser  leur  coucours,  leur  enjoindre 
de  s'eloigner,  leur  imposer  unc  direction  determinee  et 
inettre  a  bord  un  commissaire,  raerae  lea  detenir,  si  la 
gravite  des  circonstances  I'exigeait, 

Autant  que  possible,  lea  belligerants  iiiseriront  sur  le 
journal  de  bord  ties  batiments-hospitaliers  les  ordres 
qu'ils  leur  douneront. 

ARTICLE  V 

Les  batiments-liopitaux  mjlitaires  aeront  distiiigues  par 
une  peiuture  extcrieure  blanelie  avec  uiie  bande  borizontale 
verte  d'un  metre  et  denii  de  largeur  environ. 

Lcs  batiments  qui  Sf>ut  menttonnus  dans  les  Articles  II 
et  111  scrout  distingues  par  une  peiuture  exterieure  blanche 
avec  une  biinde  horizoutale  rouge  d'uu  metre  et  denii  de 
largeur  environ. 

Les   embarcations  des   batiments   qui   vienn^^nt   d*etre 
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tral  countries,  shall  be  respected  and  exempt  from  capture, 
if  the  neutral  Power  to  whom  they  belong  haa  given  them 
an  olBciul  cunutnission  and  notifitHl  their  names  to  the 
belligerent  Powers  at  the  commencement  of  or  during 
hostilities,  and  in  any  case  before  they  are  employed. 

AKTICLE  IV 

The  ships  mentioned  in  Articles  I,  II,  and  III  shall 
afford  relief  and  assistance  to  tlie  wounded,  sick,  and  ship- 
wrecked of  the  belligerents  independently  of  their  nation- 
ality* 

The  Governments  engage  not  to  use  these  ships  for  any 
militar}'"  purpose. 

These  ships  must  not  in  any  way  hamper  tlie  movements 
of  the  combatants. 

During  and  after  an  engagement  they  will  act  at  their 
own  risk  and  periL 

The  belligerents  will  have  the  right  to  control  and  visit 
them ;  they  can  refuse  their  asaiutauce,  order  them  off* 
make  them  take  a  certain  course,  and  put  a  Commissioner 
on  board ;  they  can  even  detain  them^  if  important  cir- 
cumstances require  it. 

As  far  as  possible  the  belligerents  shall  inscribe  in  the 
sailing  papers  of  tlie  hospital-ships  the  orders  they  give 
them. 

ARTICLE  V 

The  military  hospital-ships  shall  be  distinguished  by 
being  painted  white  outside  with  a  horizontal  band  of 
green  about  a  metre  and  a  half  in  breadth. 

The  ships  mentioned  in  Articles  11  and  III  shall  be  dis- 
tinguished by  being  painted  white  outside  with  a  horizontal 
baud  of  red  about  a  metre  and  a  half  in  breadth. 


The  boats  of  the  ships  above  mentioned,  as  also  small 
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meatioDnes,  comine  les  jjetits  batiiuents  qui  pourront 
etre  aifectes  au  service  iioapitalier,  se  distiiigueront  par 
tine  peintiire  analogue, 

Tous  lea  batiments-lioapitaliers  se  feront  reconnaitre  en 
hi&eantf  avec  leur  paviLLon  national,  le  pavilion  blanc  a 
croix  rotige  prevu  par  la  Convention  de  Geneve, 

ARTICLE  VI 

Les  batiments  tie  commerce^  yachts-,  ou  embarcations 
neutres,  portiint  ou  recueillant  des  blesses,  des  maladest 
ou  dea  naufrages  des  belUgenmts,  ne  peuvent  etre  cap- 
tures pour  le  fait  de  ce  transport,  mais  ils  restent  exposes 
a  la  capture  pour  les  violations  de  neutralite  quHls  pour- 
raient  avoir  commises. 


ARTICLE  VII 

Le  personnel  religieux,  medical,  et  hospitaller  de  tout 
batiment  capture  est  inviolable  et  ne  puet  etre  fait  prison- 
nier  de  guerre.  II  eniportc,  eu  qiiittant  le  navire,  les 
objets  et  les  instrumeiita  de  cbirurgte  qui  soiit  sa  pro- 
priete  particuliere. 

Ce  personnel  continuera  a  remplir  ses  fonctions  tant  que 
cela  sera  necessaire,  et  il  pourra  ensuite  se  retirer  lorsque 
le  Conimandant-en-thef  le  jugera  possible. 

Lea  belligerants  doivent  assurer  a  ce  personnel  tombe 
entre  leurs  mains  la  jouissance  integrale  de  son  traite- 
ment. 

ARTICLE  VIII 

Les  marins  et  les  militaires  eml>arques  blesses  ou  malades^ 
a  quelque  nation  quails  appartiennent^  seront  proteges  et 
Boignes  par  les  capteiirs. 
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craft  which  may  be  used  for  hospital  work,  shall  be  distin- 
guished by  similar  painting. 

All  hospital-ships  shall  make  themselves  known  by 
hoisting,  together  with  their  national  flag,  the  white  flag 
with  a  red  cross  provided  by  the  Geneva  Convention. 

ARTICLE  VI 

Neutral  merchantmen,  yachts,  or  vessels,  having,  or 
taking  on  board,  sick,  wounded,  or  shipwrecked  of  the 
belligerents,  cannot  be  captured  for  so  doing,  but  they  are 
liable  to  capture  for  any  violation  of  neutrality  they  may 
have  committed. 


ARTICLE  VII 

The  religious,  medical,  or  hospital  staff  of  any  captured 
ship  is  inviolable,  and  its  members  cannot  be  made  pris- 
oners of  war.  On  leaving  the  ship  they  take  with  them 
the  objects  and  surgical  instruments  which  are  their  own 
private  property. 

This  staff  shall  continue  to  discharge  its  duties  while 
necessary,  and  can  afterwards  leave  when  the  Commander^ 
in-chief  considers  it  possible. 

The  belligerents  must  guarantee  to  the  staff  that  has 
fallen  into  their  hands  the  enjoyment  of  their  salaries 
intact. 

ARTICLE  VIII 

Sailors  and  soldiers  who  are  taken  on  board  when  sick 
or  wounded,  to  whatever  nation  they  belong,  shall  be  pro- 
tected and  looked  after  by  the  captors. 
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ARTICLE  IX 

Sont  pri.sonniers  de  guerre  les  naiifrages  blesaea,  ou 
malutles,  d'un  belligerant  qui  tombent  au  pouvoir  de 
I'autre.  II  appartient  a  celui-ei  de  decider,  suivant  les 
circonstanciis,  s'il  convient  de  les  garder,  de  les  diriger 
sur  un  port  de  sa  nation,  sur  un  port  neutre  ou  raeuie  ;*ur 
ua  port  de  I'adversaire.  Dang  ce  dernier  cas,  les  prison* 
niera  ainsi  rendus  a  leur  paya  ne  pourront  servir  pendant 
la  duree  de  la  guerre, 

ARTICLE  X 

(ExcLU.i) 


ARTICLE  XI 

Les  regies  contenues  dans  les  Artielea  ci-desans  ne  sont 
obligatoirea  que  pour  les  Puissances  Contractantes,  en  cas 
de  guerre  entre  deux  ou  plusieura  d^entre  elles. 

Les  dites  regies  cesseront  d'etre  obligatoires  du  moment 
ou,  dans  une  guerre  entre  dea  Puissances  ContractanteSt 
tine  Puissance  non-Contractante  se  joindrait  a  Tun  dea 
belligerauts. 

ARTICLE  XII 

La  presente  Convention  sera  ratifiee  dans  le  plus  bref 
delai  possible* 

Les  ratifications  seront  deposees  a  La  Haye. 

II  sera  dresse  du  depot  de  chaquc  ratification  un  procea- 
verbal,  dont  une  copie,  ceitifiee  conformei  sei'a  reraise  par 
la  voie  diplomatique  a  toutes  lea  Puissances  Coutractantes. 

ARTICLE  XIII 

Les  Puissances  non-Signataires,  qui  auront  accepte 
Convention  de  Geneve  du  22  Aout,  1864^  sont  admiBei 
adherer  a  la  presente  Convention. 

1  S«e  p,  128. 
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ARTICLE   IX 

The  shipwrecked,  wounded,  or  sick  of  one  of  the  bellig- 
erents who  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  other,  are  prisoners 
of  war.  The  captor  must  decide,  according  to  circum- 
stances, if  it  is  best  to  keep  them  or  send  them  to  a  port 
of  his  own  country,  to  a  neutral  port,  or  even  to  a  hostile 
port.  In  the  last  case,  prisoners  thus  repatriated  cannot 
serve  as  long  as  the  war  lasts. 

ARTICLE  X 
(Excluded.^) 

ARTICLE  XI 

The  rules  contained  in  the  above  Articles  are  binding 
only  on  the  Contracting  Powers,  in  case  of  war  between 
two  or  more  of  them. 

The  said  rules  shall  cease  to  be  binding  from  the  time 
when,  in  a  war  between  the  Contracting  Powers,  one  of 
the  belligerents  is  joined  by  a  non-Contracting  Power. 

ARTICLE  XII 

The  present  Convention  shall  be  ratified  as  soon  as 
possible. 

The  ratifications  shall  be  deposited  at  The  Hague. 

On  the  receipt  of  each  ratification  a  prods-verbal  shall 

be  drawn  up,  a  copy  of  which,  duly  certified,  shall  be  sent 

through  the  diplomatic  channel  to  all  the  Contracting 

Powers. 

ARTICLE  XIII 

The  non-Signatory  Powers  who  accepted  the  Geneva 
Convention  of  the  22d  August,  1864,  are  allowed  to 
adhere  to  the  present  Convention. 

1  See  p.  128. 
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EUes  auront,  a  cet  effet,  a  faire  connaitre  leur  adhesion 
aux  Puissances  Gontractantes,  au  moyen  d^une  notification 
ecrite  adressee  au  Gouvernement  des  Pays-Bas  et  com- 
muniquee  par  celui-ci  a  toutes  les  autres  Puissances  Con- 
tractantes. 

ARTICLE  XIV 

S'il  arrivait  qu'une  des  Hautes  Parties  Contractantes 
denongat  la  presents  Convention,  cette  denonciation  ne 
produirait  ses  effets  qu'un  an  apres  la  notification  faite 
par  ecrit  au  Gouvernement  des  Pa5's-Bas  et  communiquee 
immediatement  par  celui-ci  a  toutes  les  autres  Puissances 
Contractantes. 

Cette  denonciation  ne  produira  ses  effets  qu*a  Tegard  de 
la  Puissance  qui  I'aura  notifiee. 

En  foi  de  quoi,  les  Plenipotentiaires  respectifs  ont  signe 
la  presents  Convention  et  Tout  revetue  de  leurs  sceaux. 

Fait  a  La  Haye,  le  29  Juillet,  1899,  en  un  seul  exemplaire, 
qui  restera  depose  dans  les  archives  du  Gouvernement  des 
Pays-Bas  et  dont  des  copies,  certifiees  conformes,  seront 
remises  par  la  voie  diplomatique  aux  Puissances  Contrac- 
tantes.    , 

(Signatures.) 
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For  this  purpose  they  must  make  their  adhesion  known 
to  the  Contracting  Powers  by  means  of  a  written  notifica- 
tion addressed  to  the  Netherland  Government,  and  by  it 
communicated  to  all  the  other  Contracting  Powers. 

ARTICLE  XIV 

In  the  event  of  one  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties 
denouncing  the  present  Convention,  such  denunciation 
shall  not  take  eifect  until  a  year  after  the  notification 
made  in  writing  to  the  Netherland  Government,  and 
forthwith  commimicated  by  it  to  all  the  other  Contracting 
Powers. 

This  denunciation  shall  only  affect  the  notifying  Power. 

In  faith  of  which  the  respective  Plenipotentiaries  have 
signed  tlie  present  Convention  and  affixed  their  seals 
thereto. 

Done  at  The  Hague  the  29th  July,  1899,  in  single  copy, 
which  shall  be  kept  in  the  archives  of  the  Government  of 
the  Netherlands,  and  copies  of  which,  duly  certified,  shall 
be  sent  through  the  diplomatic  channel  to  the  Contracting 
Powers. 

(Signatures.) 


APPENDIX  II 

GENERAL  REPORT  OF  THE  COMMISSION  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA  TO  THE  INTERr- 
NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  AT  THE  HAGUE, 
WITH  THE  REPORTS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  MEM- 
BERS OF  THE  VARIOUS  COMMITTEES 


A.     GENEilAL   UEPOUT   OF    THE    COMMISSION 


The  ILvorE.  July  31,  1809- 
The  Honokable  John  Hav*  Secretary  of  State, 

Sir :  — Oil  May  17,  1890,  the  Amerieaii  T'omniiHsion  to 
the  Peace  Conference  of  The  Hague  mat  for  tlie  first  time 
at  the  house  of  the  American  Minister,  The  Hononihle 
Stanford  Newel,  the  members  in  the  order  named  in  the 
iiiHtructions  from  the  State  Department  being  Andrew 
D,  White,  Seth  Low,  Stanford  Newel,  Captain  Alfred 
T.  Mahaii  of  the  United  States  Navy,  Cuiitnin  William 
Crozier  of  the  United  States  Army,  and  Frederick  W» 
Hoik,  Secretary.  Mr.  White  was  elected  President  and 
the  instructions  from  the  Department  of  State  were  read* 

On  tlie  foUowiu^  day  the  (.'onferencu  was  opened  at  the 
Palace  known  as  "^The  Hrrnse  in  the  WorKi,**  and  dele- 
gates from  the  following  countries,  twenty-six  iti  number, 
were  found  to  he  present  :  Germany,  The  United  States 
of  America*  Au^stria-Hungary,  Belgium,  China,  Denmark, 
Spain,  FrancCt  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  Greece,  Italy, 
Japan,  Luxemburg,  Mexico,  Montenegro,  The  Nether- 
lands, Persia,  Portugal,  Roumanin,  Russia,  Servia,  Siam, 
Sweden  and  Norway,  Smtzerland,  Turkey,  and  Bulgaria* 

The  opening  meeting  was  occupied  mainly  by  proceed- 
ings of  a  ceremonial  nature,  including  a  telegram  to  thd 
Emperor  of  Russia  and  a  message  of  thanks  to  the  Queen, 
of  the  Netherlands,  with  speeches  by  M»  de  Beaufort, 
the  Netherlands  Minister  of  Foreign  Afifaira,  and  M.  do 
Staal,  representing  Russia. 
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At  the  secoiul  meeting  a  permanent  organization  of  the 
Conference  waa  effected,  M.  de  Staal  being  chosen  Presi- 
dent, M,  de  Beaufort  honorary  President,  and  M.  van 
Karnebeek,  a  former  Netherlands  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  Vice-President.  A  sufficient  number  of  Secre- 
taries was  aLso  named, 

The  work  of  the  Conference  was  next  laid  out  with 
reference  to  the  points  wtntod  in  the  Mouravieff  circular 
of  December  30,  1898,  and  divided  between  three  great 
committees  a*4  follows:  — 

The  firat  of  theee  committees  waa  upon  the  limitation 
of  armaments  and  war  budgets,  the  interdiction  or  tlis- 
couragement  of  sundry  arms  and  explosives  which  had 
been  or  might  be  hereafter  invented,  and  the  limitation  of 
the  use  of  sundry  explosives,  projectiles,  and  methods  of 
destruction,  both  on  land  and  sea»  as  contained  in  Articles 
1  to  4  of  the  Mouravieff  circular. 

The  second  great  committee  had  reference  to  the 
extension  of  the  Geneva  Red  Cross  Rules  of  1864  and 
1868  to  maritime  warfare,  and  the  revision  of  the 
Brusaels  Declaration  of  1874  concerning  the  laws  and 
customs  of  war  and  contained  in  Articles  5  to  7  of  the 
same  circular. 

The  third  committee  had  as  its  subjects,  mediation, 
arbitration,  and  other  methods  of  preventing  armed  con- 
flicts between  nations,  us  referred  to  in  Article  8  of  the 
Mouravieff  circular. 

The  American  members  of  these  three  committees  were 
as  follows  :  of  the  first  committee,  Messrs.  White,  Mahan* 
Crozier  ;  of  the  second  committee,  Messi-s.  White,  Newel, 
Mahan,  Crozior  ;  of  the  third  coanmittee,  Messrs.  White* 
Low,  and  Holla, 

In  aid  of  these  three  main  committees  sub-committees 
were  appointed  as  follows  :  — 

Tlie  lirst   committee   referred  questions  of  a  military 
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nature  to  the  first  sub-committee  of  which  Captain 
Crozier  was  a  memlier,  eliuI  qufiHtion.s  of  n  naval  nature  tt> 
the  tsecond  sub-committee  of  which  Captain  Makan  was  a 
member. 

The  second  committee  referred  Articles  5  and  6,  hav- 
ing reference  to  the  extension  of  tlie  Geneva  Rules  to 
maritime  warfare  to  a  sub-committee  of  which  Captain 
Mahan  was  a  member,  and  Article  7,  concerning  the  revi- 
sion of  the  laws  and  customs  of  war,  to  a  sub-committee 
of  which  Captain  Crozier  was  a  member. 

The  third  committee  appointed  a  single  sub-committee, 
of  "examination,"  whose  purpose  was  to  scrutinize  plana, 
project^s,  and  suggestiQiis  of  arbitration,  and  of  this  com- 
mittee, Mr*  Holls  was  a  member. 

The  main  steps  in  the  progress  of  the  work  wrought  by 
these  agencies,  and  the  part  taken  in  it  by  our  tVimmis- 
sion  are  detailed  in  the  accompanying  reports  made  to 
the  American  Comminsion  l>y  the  American  members  of 
the  three  committees  of  the  Conference*  It  will  be  aeeu 
from  these  that  Home  of  the  most  important  features 
finally  adopted  were  the  result  of  American  proposals 
and  suggestions. 

As  to  that  portion  of  the  work  of  the  First  Committee 
of  the  Conference  wliich  concerned  the  non-augmentation 
of  armiesj  navies,  and  war  budgets  for  a  fixed  term  and 
the  study  of  the  means  for  eventually  dimijiisjluug  armies 
and  war  budgets,  namely  Article  1,  tlie  circumstances 
of  the  United  States  being  so  different  from  those  which 
obtain  in  ifther  parts  of  tlie  world  and  especially  in 
Europe,  we  thought  it  best,  under  our  instructions,  to 
abstain  from  taking  any  active  part.  In  this  conneetioDt 
the  following  declaration  was  made  :  — 

"The  Delegation  of  the  United  States  of  America  has 
concurred  in  the  conclusions  upon  the  first  clause  of  the 
Kussian  letter   of   Dee.   30,  1898,  presented  to  the  Con- 
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ference  by  the  First  Commission,  namely  :  that  th©  pro- 
posals of  the  KuRsian  representatives,  for  fixing  the 
aiuoiiiits  of  effective  forces  and  of  budgets,  military  and 
naval,  for  periods  of  five  and  three  years,  cannot  now  be 
accepted,  and  that  a  more  profound  study  upon  the  part 
of  each  State  concerned  is  to  be  desired.  But,  while  thus 
supporting  wliat  seemed  to  be  the  t»nlj  practicable  solu- 
tion of  a  quostiou  submitted  to  the  Conference  by  the 
Russian  letter,  the  Delegation  wiEjhes  to  place  upon  the 
Record  that  the  United  States,  in  so  doing,  does  not 
express  any  opinion  as  to  the  course  to  be  taken  by  the 
States  of  Euroj>e, 

'*  This  declaration  is  not  meant  to  indicate  mere  indif* 
ference  to  a  difficult  [jroblera^  because  it  does  not  affect 
the  United  States  jmniediately,  but  expresses  a  determi- 
nation to  refrain  from  enunciating  opinions  upon  niatl^^rs, 
into  which,  as  concerning  Europe  alone,  the  United 
States  has  no  claim  to  enter.  The  resolution  offered  by 
M,  Bourgeois,  and  adopted  by  the  First  Commission, 
received  also  the  hearty  concurrence  of  this  Delegation, 
because  in  ho  doin^  it  expresses  thy  cordial  interest  aufl 
sympathy  with  which  the  United  States,  while  carefully 
abstaining  from  anything  that  might  resemble  interfer* 
ence,  regards  all  movements  that  are  thought  to  tend  to 
the  welfare  of  Europe.  The  military  and  naval  arma- 
ments of  the  United  States  are  at  present  so  small,  rela- 
tively, to  the  extent  of  territory  and  to  the  number  of  the 
population^  as  well  as  in  comparison  with  those  of  other 
nations*  that  their  size  can  entail  no  additional  burden  of 
expense  upon  the  latter,  nor  can  even  form  a  aubject  for 
profitable  mutual  discussion." 

As  to  that  portion  of  the  work  of  the  first  committee 
which  concerned  the  limitations  of  invention  and  the 
interdiction  of  smidry  arms,  explosives,  mechanical  agen- 
cies, and  methods  heretofore  in  use  or  which  might  pussi- 
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bly  be  hereafter  adopted  both  as  regards  warfare  by  land 
and  sea.,  namely.  Articles  2,  3,  and  4,  the  ^rbole  mutter 
having  been  divided  between  Captains  ^laban  and  Cro- 
zier,  30  far  as  technical  diarussion  was  concerned,  the 
reports  made  by  them  from  time  to  time  to  tJie  American 
Commission  formed  the  tiasis  of  its  final  action  on  these 
subjects  in  the  first  committee  and  in  the  Conference  at 
hirge. 

The  American  Commission  approached  the  subject  of 
the  limitation  of  ijwention  with  mucli  doubt.  Tliey  had 
been  justly  reminded  in  their  instructions  of  the  fact  that 
by  the  progress  of  invention  as  applied  to  the  agencies  of 
war,  the  frequency,  and  indeed  the  exhausting  character 
of  war  hadl>een  as  a  rule  diniinislied  rather  than  increased* 
A  a  to  details  regarding  missiles  and  methods,  technical 
and  other  difficultiea  arose  which  obliged  us  eventu- 
ally, as  will  be  seen,  to  put  ourselves  on  record  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  large  majority  of  our  colleagues  from  other 
nations  on  sundry  points.  While  agreeing  with  them 
moHt  earnestly  as  to  the  end  to  Ije  attained,  tlie  difference 
hi  regard  to  some  details  was  irreconcilable.  We  feared 
falling  into  worse  evils  than  those  from  which  we  sought 
to  escape.  The  annexed  Reports  of  Captains  Mahan  and 
Crozier  will  exhibit  very  fully  these  difiiculties  and  the 
decisions  thence  arising. 

As  to  tl*e  work  of  the  Second  great  Committee  of  the 
Conference,  the  matters  concerned  In  Articles  ^3  and  U 
which  related  to  the  extension  to  maritime  warfare  of  the 
Red  Cro^a  Rules  regarding  care  for  the  wf>unded  adopted 
in  the  Geneva  Conventions  of  18t>4  and  1868  were,  as 
already  stated,  referred  as  regards  the  discussion  of 
technical  questioDs  in  the  committee  and  sub-committee 
to  Captain  Mahan,  and  the  matters  concerned  in  Article  7, 
on  the  revision  of  the  laws  and  customs  of  war  were  re- 
ferred to  Captain  Crozier*     On  these  teclmical  questions 
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Captains  Mahan  and  Crozier  reported  from  time  to  time 
to  the  American  (.'ommission,  and  these  reports  liavin|^ 
been  discussed  both  in  regard  to  their  general  and  special 
bearings,  became  the  basis  of  the  final  action  of  the  en- 
tire American  Commission*  both  in  the  second  committee 
and  in  the  Conference  at  large. 

As  to  the  lirst  of  these  sabjects,  the  extension  of  the 
Geneva  Red  Cross  Rules  to  maritime  warfare^  while  the 
general  purpose  of  the  articles  adopted  elicited  the  es- 
pecial sympathy  of  the  American  Commission,  a  neglect 
of  what  seemed  to  us  a  question  of  almost  vital  impor- 
tance, namely ;  the  determination  of  the  status  of  men 
picked  up  by  the  hospital  ships  of  neutral  states  or  by 
other  neutral  vessels,  has  led  ua  to  refrain  from  signing 
the  Convention  prepared  by  the  Conference  touching  tbia 
subject,  and  to  submit  the  matter,  with  full  explanations, 
to  the  Department  of  State  for  decision.. 

As  to  the  second  of  tliese  subjects,  the  revision  of  the 
laws  and  customs  of  war,  though  the  code  adopted  and 
embodied  in  the  third  convention  commends  our  appro val^ 
it  is  of  such  extent  and  importance  as  to  appear  to  need 
detailed  consideration  in  connection  with  similar  laws 
and  customs  already  in  force  in  tlie  army  of  the  United 
States,  and  it  was  thought  best*  therefore,  to  withhold 
our  signature  from  this  Convention,  also,  and  to  refer  it 
to  the  State  Department  with  a  reoommendation  that  it 
be  there  submitted  to  the  proper  authorities  for  special 
examination  and  signed,  unless  such  examination  shall 
disclose  imperfections  not  apparent  to  the  Commission. 

In  the  Third  great  Committee  of  the  Conference,  which 
had  in  charge  the  niattei^s  concerned  in  Article  3  of  the 
Russian  circular,  with  reference  to  good  offices,  media* 
tion,  and  arbitration,  the  proceedings  of  the  sub-com- 
mittee above  referred  to  became  especially  important. 

While  much  interest  was  shown  in  the  lUsoussions  of 
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the  first  of  the  great  Committees  of  the  Coaference,  and 
sliU  more  in  thoKt^  of  tlie  s^ecttnd,  the  main  interest  of  the 
wiiole  body  centred  more  and  more  in  the  third.  It  waa 
felt  that  a  thorough  provision  for  arbitration  and  its  cog- 
nate subjects  is  the  logical  precursor  of  the  limitation  of 
standing  armies  and  budgets,  and  that  the  true  logical 
order  is  first  arbitration  and  then  disarmament* 

As  to  subsidiarj^  agencies,  while  our  Commission  con- 
tributed niucli  to  the  general  work  regarding  good  oflicea 
and  mediation,  it  contributed  entirely*  tlirougli  Mr.  IIolls, 
the  plan  for  *'  Special  Mediation,"  which  was  adopted 
unanimously  first  by  the  committee  and  finally  by  the 
Conference. 

Ab  to  the  plan  for  **  International  Commiasiona  of 
Inquiry  "  which  emanated  from  the  Russian  Delegation, 
our  Commission  acknowledged  its  probable  value*  and  aided 
in  elaborating  it ;  but  added  to  the  safeguards  against  any 
possible  iibuse  of  it»  as  concerns  the  United  States,  by  our 
Declaration  of  July  25,  to  be  mentioned  hereafter. 

The  functions  of  such  commisnions  is  strictly  limited 
to  the  ascertainment  of  facts,  and  it  is  lioped  that,  both 
by  giving  time  for  passions  to  subside  and  hy  substi- 
tuting truth  for  rumor,  they  may  prove  useful  at  times 
in  settling  international  disputes.  The  Commissions  of 
Inquiry  may  also  form  a  useful  auxiliary  both  in  the 
exercise  of  Good  Oftices  and  to  Arbitration. 

As  to  the  next  main  subject,  the  most  important  of  all 
under  consideration  by  the  third  committee — -the  plan 
of  a  Permanent  Court  or  Tribunal  —  we  were  able,  in 
accordance  with  our  instrtictions,  to  make  contributions 
which  we  believe  will  aid  in  giving  such  a  court  dignity 
and  efficiency. 

On  the  assembling  of  the  Conference,  the  feeling  regard- 
ing the  establishment  of  an  actuab  i>ermanent  tribunal 
was  evidently  chaotic,  with  little  or  no  apparent  tendency 
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to  crystallize  into  any  satisfactoi-y  institution.  The  very 
elaborate  ami,  in  the  main,  excellent  proposals  relating  to 
procedure  before  special  and  temjiorary  tribunals,  which 
were  presented  by  the  Russian  Delegation,  did  not  at  first 
contemplate  the  eMablishnientof  any  such  permanent  iiisti- 
tntion.  The  AmerieaD  phm  contained  a  carefully  devised 
project  for  such  a  tribunal,  wliicli  differed  frooj  that  adopted 
mainly  in  eonteraplating  a  tribunal  capable  of  meeting  in 
full  bench  and  permanently  in  the  exercise  of  its  func- 
tions, like  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  instead 
of  a  Court  like  the  Supx^erae  Court  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  which  never  sits  as  a  whole,  but  whose  members  sit 
from  time  to  time  singly  or  in  groups,  as  occasion  may 
demand.  The  Court  of  Arbitration  provided  for  resembles 
in  many  features  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  and  courts  of  uulimited  original  jurisdiction  in 
various  other  States.  In  order  to  make  this  system  eflFec- 
tive  a  Council  was  established,  composed  (tf  the  diplomatic 
repreaentatives  of  the  variouii  Powers  at  The  Hague,  and 
presided  over  by  the  Netherlands  Minister  of  Foreiji^n 
Affairs,  which  shoukl  have  charge  of  the  central  oftjce  of 
the  proposed  Court,  of  all  administrative  details,  aud  of 
the  raeaus  aud  maehinery  for  speedily  callin^^  a  proper 
bencli  of  judges  together,  and  for  setting  the  Court  in 
action.  Tlie  reasons  why  we  acquiesced  in  this  plan  will 
be  found  in  the  accompanying  report*  Tliis  compromise 
involving  the  creation  of  a  Council  and  the  seleclion  of 
judges,  not  to  he  in  session  save  when  actually  required 
for  international  litigation,  was  propof^etl  by  Great  Hritain, 
and  the  feature  of  it,  which  provided  for  the  admission  of 
the  Netherlands  with  itw  Jltnister  of  Foreign  Affairs  as 
President  of  the  Council,  was  proposed  by  the  American 
Commission.  The  nations  generall3'  joined  in  perfecting 
the  details.  It  may  truthfully  be  called,  therefore,  the 
plan  of  the  Conference- 
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case  of  the  discovery  of  new  facts,  ii  subject  on  which  our 
instructions  were  explicit,  we  were  able,  in  tlie  face  of 
determined  and  prolonged  oppositian^  to  secure  recogni- 
tion in  the  Code  of  Procedure  for  the  Anierit-an  view. 

As  regards  the  procedure  to  he  adopted  in  tlie  Inter- 
national Court  thus  provided,  tlie  jnain  features  having 
been  proposed  by  the  Russian  Delegation,  various  inodi- 
lications  were  made  by  other  Delegations,  including  our 
own*  Our  Coniniission  was  careful  to  see  that  in  this 
Code  there  should  be  nothing  which  could  put  those  con- 
versant more  e^jij-iecially  Mith  British  and  American  Cora- 
inon  Law  and  Equity  at  a  disadvantage.  To  sundry 
important  features  proposed  by  other  Powers  our  own 
Commission  gave  liearty  support.  This  was  the  case 
nmre  especial!}"  with  Article  *27  propt^sed  by  France.  It 
provides  a  means,  through  the  agency  of  the  Powers  gen- 
end  ly,  for  culling  the  attention  of  any  natioiis  apparently 
drifting  into  war,  to  the  fact  that  the  tribunal  is  ready  to 
hear  their  contention.  In  tliis  pro\isioD,  bn>ad]y  inter- 
preted, we  acquiesced,  but  endeavored  to  secure  a  clause 
limiting  to  suitable  circumstances  the  *"duty'*  imposed 
by  the  article  Great  op]^osition  being  shown  to  such  an 
amendment  as  unduly  weakening  the  article,  we  decided 
to  present  a  declaration  that  n<>thing  contained  in  the 
convention  should  make  it  the  duty  nf  the  Unit^id  States 
to  intrude  in  or  become  entangled  with  European  politi- 
cal qut'iitions  or  matters  of  internal  M-dministrution,  or  to 
relinquish  the  traditional  attitude  of  nur  nation  toward 
purely  American  (juestions-  This  deciaratirm  was  received 
without  objection  by  the  Conference  in  full  and  open  ses- 
sion. 

As  to  the  results  thus  obtained  as  a  whole  regarding 
arbitration,  in  view  of  all  the  circumstances  and  consid- 
erations revealed  during  the  sessions  of  tlie  Conference, 
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it  is  our  opinion  that  tbe  **■  Plan  for  the  Peaceful  Adjust- 
ment of  International  Differences/'  which  was  adopted  by 
the  Conference,  is  better  than  that  presented  hy  any  one 
nation.  We  believe  thatj  though  it  will  doubtless  be 
fonnd  imperfect  and  will  reqnire  modification  as  time 
goes  on,  it  will  form  a  thoroug'hly  practical  beginning, 
that  it  will  produce  valuable  results  from  the  outset,  and. 
that  it  will  be  the  germ  out  of  wliicU  a  better  and  better 
system  will  bo  gradually  evolved. 

As  to  the  quesitioii  between  compulsory  and  voluntary 
arbitration,  it  was  clearly  seen,  before  we  had  been  long 
in  session,  that  general  compulsory  arbitration  of  ques- 
tions^ really  likely  to  produce  war*  could  not  be  obtained  ; 
in  fact,  that  not  one  of  the  nations  represented  at  the  Con- 
ference was  willing  to  embark  in  it  so  far  as  the  more  seri- 
ous questions  were  concerned.  Kven  as  to  questions  of 
less  moment  it  wa»  found  to  be  impossible  to  secure  agree* 
raent  except  upon  a  voluntary  basis-  We  ourselves  felt 
oblig^ed  to  insist  upon  the  omission  from  the  Kussian  list 
or  proposed  subjects  for  cofnpulsory  arbitration,  inter- 
national conventions  relating  to  rivers,  to  inter-oceanic 
canals,  and  to  monetary  matters*  Even  as  so  amended* 
the  plan  was  not  accepUihle  to  alb  As  a  consequence* 
the  Convention  prepai-ed  by  the  Conference  provides  for 
voluntary  arbitration  only.  It  remains  for  public  opin- 
ion to  nuike  this  sj^stem  effective.  As  questions  arise 
threatening  resort  to  arms,  it  may  well  be  hoped  Umt 
public  opinion  in  the  nations  concerned*  seeing  in  this 
great  international  coart  a  means  of  escape  from  the  in- 
creasing horrors  of  war,  will  insist  more  and  more  that 
the  questions  at  issue  be  referred  to  it.  As  time  goes  on 
such  reference  will  probably  more  and  more  seeni»  to  the 
world  at  large,  natural  and  normal,  and  we  may  hope  that 
recourse  to  the  tribunal  will  finully,  in  the  great  majority 
of  serious  differences  between  nations,  become  a  popular 
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means  of  avoiding  tlie  resort  to  arms.  There  will  also  be 
another  effect  worthy  of  cousidemtitJTi.  This  in  the  build- 
ing up  of  a  body  of  luteinatioiial  luw  growiiig-  out  of  the 
decisions  handed  down  by  the  judges.  The  procedure  of 
the  tribuiiiil  requires*  thai  reiiisons  for  sueh  dootsioiis  shall 
lie  given,  und  these  dee  in  ions  and  reawnis  i^au  liu.rdly  fail 
to  form  additions  of  especial  value  to  iiiternatioual  juris- 
jirudenee. 

It  now  remains  tt)  repnrt  the  proceedings  of  the  Con- 
ference, as  well  as  our  own  action,  regar<ling  the  question 
of  the  immunity  of  private  property  not  contraband,  from 
seizure  on  the  seas  in  tiiny  of  war.  From  the  very  begin- 
ning of  our  suasions  it  was  constantly  insisted  by  leading 
representatives  from  nearly  all  the  great  Powers  that  the 
action  of  the  Conference  i^hould  l>e  strictly  limited  to  the 
matters  spuciiied  in  tht*  Russian  circular  of  December  30, 
1898,  and  referred  to  in  the  invitation  emanating  from 
the  Netherlands  ^finistry  of  Foreign  Alfairs, 

Many  reasons  fur  such  a  linutatitHi  were  obvioiiw*  Tbu 
members  of  the  Conference  were,  from  the  beginning,  del- 
uged with  books,  pamphlets,  circulars*  newspa]>ers,  broad- 
sides, and  private  letters  on  a  multitude  of  burning 
questions  in  various  parts  of  the  world*  Considerable 
numbers  of  men  and  women  devoted  to  urging  tliese  ques- 
tions came  to  The  Hague  or  gave  notice  of  their  coming* 
It  was  very  generally  believed  in  the  Conference  that 
the  admission  of  any  question  not  strictly  within  the 
limits  proposed  by  the  two  circulars  above  mentioned 
would  open  the  door  to  all  those  proposals  above  referred 
to,  and  that  this  might  lead  to  endless  confusion,  to 
heated  debate,  perhaps  even  to  the  wreck  of  the  Confer- 
ence antl  consequently  to  a  long  postponement  of  the 
objects  which  both  those  who  summoned  it  and  those 
who  entered  it  liad  directly  in  view* 

It  was  ut  first  held  by  very  many  members  of  the  Con- 
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ference  that  untler  tlie  proper  application  of  the  above 
rule,  the  proposal  made  hy  the  American  Commission 
could  not  be  received.  It  required  iiiucli  and  earnest 
argumeJit  on  our  part  to  change  this  view,  but  tinally 
the  Memorial  from  our  Commission, -which  stated  fnllythe 
Listorituil  and  aetuid  relation  of  the  United  States  tu  tlie 
whole  subject,  was  received,  referred  to  the  appropriate 
committee,  and  fiually  brought  by  it  before  the  Con- 
ference, 

In  that  body  it  was  listened  to  with  close  attention  and 
the  speech  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  who  is  the 
eminent  President  of  the  Veneznelaai  Arbitration  7^'ibu- 
nal  now  in  session  at  Parisj  paid  a  hearty  tribute  to  the 
historical  adhesion  of  the  United  States  to  the  great 
principle  concerned,  lie  then  moved  that  the  anhjeet  be 
referred  to  a  future  Conference.  This  motion  we  ac- 
cepted and  seconded,  taking  occasion  in  doing  so  to  restate 
the  American  doctrine  on  the  subject,  with  its  claims  on 
all  the  nations  represented  at  the  Conference* 

The  Commission  was  thus,  as  we  believe*  faithful  to  one 
of  the  oldest  of  American  traditions,  and  was  able  at  least 
to  keep  the  subject  before  the  world.  The  way  is  paved 
also  for  a  future  careful  consideration  of  the  subject  in 
all  its  bearings  and  under  tnore  propitious  circunistances. 

The  conclusions  of  the  Peace  Conference  at  The  Hague 
took  complete  and  definite  shape  in  llie  final  act  laid  be- 
fore the  Delegates  on  July  20th,  for  their  liignature. 
Thia  Act  embodied  three  Conventionsj  three  Declarations^ 
and  seven  Resolutions  as  follows  :  — 

Firsts  a  Convention  for  the  peaceful  adjustment  of  iater- 
nationHl  difFcrences.  This  was  signed  by  sixteen  Delega^ 
tions,  including  tliatof  the  United  States  of  America,  there 
being  adjoined  to  our  signatures  a  reference  to  our  declara- 
tion above  referred  to,  made  in  open  Conference  on  July 
25,  and  recorded  in  the  proceedings  of  that  da}'. 
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Second,  a  Convention  concerning  the  laws  and  customs 
of  war  on  land.  This  was  signed  by  fifteen  Delegations, 
The  Ignited  States  Delegation  refer  the  mutter  to  tlie  Gov- 
ernment at  Washington  with  the  recommendiitioii  that  it 
be  there  signed. 

Third,  a  Convention  for  the  adaijtatioii  to  niaritirne 
warfare  of  the  principles  of  tlie  Geneva  Conference  of 
18ti4,  This  was  signed  l>y  fifteen  Delegations,  The 
United  States  reiiresentutii'ea  refer  it,  without  recommen- 
dation, to  the  Governntent  at  Washington. 

The  three  Dechirationa  were  as  follows  :  — 

First :  a  Declaration  prohibit  in  j^  the  throwing  of  pro- 
jectiles and  explosives  from  balloons  mv  by  other  new 
analogous  means,  such  prohibition  to  be  effective  during 
five  years.  This  was  signed  by  seventeen  Delegations  at* 
follows  :  Belgium,  Denmark,  Spain,  The  Uuite<l  States 
of  America^  Mexico,  France,  <Tn*eee,  Montenegro,  The 
Netherlands,  Persia,  I*ortugal,  Roumania,  llu^da,  Siam, 
Sweden  and  Norway,  Turkeys  and  Hnlgaria. 

Second,  a  Deeiai^ation  prohibiting  the  use  of  projectiles 
having  as  their  sole  objeet  the  <litfu8ion  of  asphyxiating 
or  deleterious  gases.  This,  for  reasons  given  in  the 
accompanying  documents,  the  American  Delegation  did 
not  sign.  It  was  signed  by  sixteen  Delegations  as  fol- 
lows :  Belgium,  Denmark,  Spain,  Mexico,  France,  Greece, 
Monteiiegro,  The  Netherlands,  Persia,  Portugal,  Rou- 
mania, Russia,  Siara,  Sweden  and  Norway,  Turkey,  and 
Bulgaria, 

Third,  a  Declaration  prohibiting  the  use  of  bullets 
whicdi  exjiand  or  fiatten  easily  in  the  human  body,  as 
illnslrated  by  certain  given  details  of  construction. 
This  for  technical  reasons,  also  fully  stated  in  the  report, 
the  American  Delegation  did  not  sign.  It  was  signed  by 
fifteen  Delegations  as  follows :  Belgium,  Denmark,  Spain, 
Mexico,  France,   Greece,  Montenegro^  The  Netlterlands, 
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Persia^   Koumania,  Russia,  Sitim,    Swetlen   and   Norwaj\ 
'Turkey,  and   Hulgtiria. 

The  seven  Resolutions  were  ag  follows  :  — 

Firtit,  H  Retiolution  lluit  tlie  limitation  of  the  military 
chargeH  wlneli  at  iiresent  so  oppress  the  world  ia  greatly 
to  l>e  (lesiied,  for  the  increase  of  the  material  and  moral 
welfare  of  mankind. 

This  ended  the  action  of  the  Conference  in  relation  to 
matters  considered  by  it  upon  tlieir  merits*  In  addition 
the  Conference  passed  the  following  Husolutiony,  for  nil 
of  which  the  United  States  Delegation  voted,  referring 
various  niiitters  to  the  cnnsiileratiou  of  the  Powers  or  to 
future  Confereneea.  Upon  the  last  five  resolutions  a  few 
powers  abstained  from  voting. 

The  Second  Resolution  was  as  follows  i  TIilj  Ci>nferenue 
taking  into  consideration  the  preliniinary  steps  taken  by 
the  federal  government  of  Switzerland  for  tlic  revision  of 
the  Convention  of  Geneva,  expresses  the  wish  that  thei-o 
should  be  in  a  short  time  a  meeting  of  a  special  confer- 
euee  having  for  its  object  the  revision  of  that  Convention. 

This  Resolution  was  voted  unanimously. 

Third  :  The  Conference  expresses  the  wnsh  that  the 
question  of  rights  and  duties  of  neutrals  should  be  con- 
sidered at  another  Conference. 

Fourth  ;  The  Conference  expresses  the  wimIi  that  f|ues- 
tions  relative  to  muskets  and  marine  artillery,  such  as 
have  been  examined  by  it,  should  be  made  the  subject  of 
study  on  the  part  of  the  governments  with  a  view  of 
arriving  at  an  agreement  concerning  the  adoption  of  new 
types  and  calibres. 

Fifth  :  The  Conference  expresses  the  wish  that  the 
governments,  taking  into  account  all  the  propositions 
made  at  this  Conference,  should  study  the  pttssibiiity  of 
an  agreement  concerning  the  limitation  of  armed  forces 
on  land  and  sea  and  nf  war  budgets, 
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Sixth :  The  Conference  expresses  the  wish  that  a 
proposition  having  for  its  object  the  declaration  of  im- 
munity of  private  property  in  war  on  the  high  seas, 
should  be  referred  for  examination  to  another  Con- 
ference. 

Seventh  :  The  Conference  expresses  the  wish  that  the 
proposition  of  regulating  tlie  question  of  bombardment 
of  ports,  cities,  or  villages  by  a  naval  force,  should  be 
referred  for  examination  to  another  Conference. 

It  will  bo  observed  that  the  conditions  upon  which 
Powers  not  represented  at  the  Conference  can  adhere  to 
the  Convention  for  the  Peaceful  Regulation  of  Inter- 
national Conflicts  is  to  "  form  tlie  subject  of  a  later  agree- 
ment betw^een  the  Contracting  Powers."  This  provision 
reflects  the  outcome  of  a  three  days'  debate  in  the  Draft- 
ing Committee  as  to  whether  this  Convention  should  be 
absolutely  open,  or  open  only  with  the  consent  of  the 
Contracting  Powers.  England  and  Italy  strenuously 
supported  the  latter  view.  It  soon  became  apparent  that, 
under  the  guise  of  general  propositions,  the  Committee 
was  discussing  political  questions,  of  great  importance  at 
least  to  certain  Powers.  Under  tliese  circumstances  the 
representatives  of  the  United  States  took  no  part  in  the 
discussion,  but  supported  by  their  vote  the  view  that 
the  Convention,  in  its  nature,  involved  reciprocal  obliga- 
tions ;  and  also  the  conclusion  that  political  questions 
had  no  place  in  the  Conference,  and  must  be  left  to  be 
decided  by  the  competent  authorities  of  the  Powers 
represented  there. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  action  excludes  from 
immediate  adlierence  to  this  Convention  our  sister 
Republics  of  Central  and  South  America,  with  whom  the 
l/nited  States  is  already  in  similar  relations  by  the  Pan- 
American  Treaty.  It  is  hoped  that  an  arrangement  will 
soon  be  made  which  will  enable  these  States,  if  they  so 
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desire,  to  enter  into  the  same  relations  as  ourselves  with 
the  Powers  represented  at  the  Conference. 

This  report  should  not  be  closed  without  an  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  great  and  constant  courtesy  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Netherlands  and  all  its  representatives  to 
the  American  Commission  as  well  as  to  all  the  members 
of  the  Conference.  In  every  way  they  have  sought  to 
aid  us  in  our  work  and  to  make  our  stay  agreeable  to  us. 
The  accommodations  they  have  provided  for  the  Confer- 
ence have  enhanced  its  dignity  and  increased  its 
efficiency. 

It  may  also  be  well  to  put  on  record  that  from  the 
entire  Conference,  without  exception,  we  have  constantly 
received  marks  of  kindness,  and  that  although  so  many 
nations  with  different  interests  were  represented,  there 
has  not  been  in  any  session,  whether  of  the  Conference  or 
of  any  of  the  committees  or  sub-committees,  an3*thing 
other  than  calm  and  courteous  debate. 

The  text  of  the  Final  Act  of  the  various  Conventions 
and  Declarations  referred  to  therein,  is  appended  to  this 
report. 

All  of  which  is  most  respectfully  submitted  :  — 

Andhew  D,  White,  President. 

Seth  Low. 

Stanford  Newel. 

A.  T.  Mahax. 

William  Cuozieii. 

Fkeuekick  W.  Holls,  Secretary, 
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B.  KEPORT  OF  CAPTAIN  MAllA^  TO  THE  UNITED 
STATES  COMMISSION  TO  THE  INTERNATIONAL 
CONFERENCE  AT  THE  HAGUE,  ON  DISARMA- 
MENT, ETC.,  WITH  REFEREN(^E  TO  NAVIES 

The  HAntJir,  July  31,  18&fl. 

To    THK    CoMiiissiox    or    THi-:    United    States    of 

AMEKirA      TO      THE      IxTEItNATlOKAL       CuNFEHENCE 

AT  Thk  Hague 

Gentlemen:  —  I  beg  to  make  the  following  report 
concerning  the  (WlibenUif^tis  and  conclusions  uf  the  Peace 
Conference  on  the  questions  of  disanujiiiient*  iiud  the 
limitations  to  be  pUeeil  upon  the  development  of  the 
weapoiiH  of  wiir,   so    far  u,s   navies   are   eoneerned. 

Threequ6i4tit)iis  were  enil>niced  in  the  first  four  articles  of 
tlie  RusBian  Letter  of  December  30, 1898,  and  were  by  the 
Conference  referred  to  a  Coniniittee,  known  its  the  First 
Committee.  Tlje  latter  was  divided  into  two  snb-coni- 
mittees,  wliieli  dealt  with  Articles  2,  3,  and  4,  as  they 
touched  navul  or  military  subjects,  respectively.  The 
general  drift  of  these  three  Articles  wais  to  suggest  liiiii- 
tationsi  pre^iient  and  prospective,  upon  the  development 
of  the  material  of  M^ar,  either  by  increase  of  power,  and  of 
consequent  ilestrnctive  eft'ect,  in  weapons  novr  existing, 
or  by  new  inventions.  Article  1,  which  proposed  to 
place  limits  upon  the  angmentation  of  numbers  in  the 
pei"sonnel  of  armed  forces,  and  upon  increase  of  expendi- 
ture in  the  budgets,  was  reserved  for  the  subsequent  con- 
sideration of  the  full  Committee. 

As  regards  the  development  of  material,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  power  to  inflict  injury,  there  was  unaniuious  assent 
to  the  proposition  that  injury  should  not  be  In  excess  of 
that  clearly  required  to  pro<luce  decisive  results  ;  but  in 
tire  attempt  to  specify  limitations  in  detail,  insunaonnt* 
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able  obstacles  were  encountered.       This  was  due»  partly 

to  an  apparent  failure^  beforehand,  to  give  tu  the  problem 
Bnbmitteil  that  *'  ^tnde  prSalahle  techiique^''^  w  wish  for 
which,  expressed  by  the  Confereace  to  the  Governments 
represented,  was  almost  the  only  tangible  result  of  the 
deliberations. 

Three  propositions  were,  however,  adopted  :  one,  unani- 
mously, forbidding,  during  a  term  of  five  yeaia,  the  throw- 
ing of  projectiles,  or  explosives,  from  Lallooua,  or  by  otiier 
analogous  methods.  Of  the  two  others,  one,  forbi*lding 
the  u.ne  of  projeotiles  the  sole  purpose  of  whicli  was,  ou 
bursting,  to  spread  asphyxiatiug"  or  deleterious  gases, 
•was  discussed  mainly  in  the  naval  sub-committee,  It 
received  in  that^  and  afterward  in  the  full  Committee,  the 
neg-Rlive  vote  of  the  I'nited  States  naval  delegate  alone, 
although  of  the  aftirmative  votes  several  were  given  sub- 
ject to  unanimity  of  acceptance.  In  the  final  reference 
to  the  Conference,  in  full  session,  of  the  question  of  reLM)ni- 
mending  the  adoption  of  such  a  prohibition,  the  L^elega- 
tion  of  Great  Britian  voted  ^*No,"  as  did  that  of  the 
United  States. 

As  a  certain  disposition  has  been  observed  to  attach 
odium  to  the  view  adopted  by  this  Commission  in  this 
matter,  it  seems  proper  to  state,  fully  and  expUoitly,  for 
the  information  of  the  tlovernment,  that  on  the  first 
occasion  of  the  subject  arising  in  Sub-Committee,  and 
subsequently  at  various  times  in  full  Committee,  and 
before  the  Conference,  the  United  States  naval  delegate 
did  not  cast  his  vote  silently,  but  gave  the  reasous,  whit-li 
at  his  demand  were  inserted  in  the  reports  of  the  day*s 
proceedings.  These  reasons  were*  briefly  :  1.  That  no 
shell  emitting  sueli  gases  is  as  yet  in  practical  use,  or  haa 
undergone  adequate  experiment;  consequently,  a  vote 
taken  now  would  be  taken  in  ignoranc^e  of  the  facts  as  to 
whether  the  results  would  be  of  a  decisive  character,  or 
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whether  injury  in  excess  of  that  necessary  to  attain  the 
end  of  Mvirfart,  the  immediate  disabling  of  the  enemy, 
would  be  inflicted.  2.  Tliat  the  reproach  of  cruelty  and 
perfidy,  adJressed  against  thiise  supposed  shelh?,  was 
equally  uttered  formerly  against  tire-arms  and  torpedoes, 
both  of  whicli  are  now  employed  without  scruple.  Until 
we  knew  the  effects  of  such  asphyxiating  shells,  there  was 
no  saying  whether  they  would  be  more  or  less  merciful 
than  missiles  now  permitted,  3.  That  it  waa  illog-ical, 
and  not  demonstrably  luimaue^  to  be  tender  about  asphyx- 
iating men  with  gas,  when  all  were  prepared  to  admit 
thiit  it  was  allowable  to  blow  tlie  l>ottom  nut  of  an  iron- 
clad at  midnight,  throwing  four  or  live  himdred  into  the 
sea,  to  l)e  choked  by  water,  with  scarcely  the  remotest 
chance  of  e8cai>e.  If,  and  wlu?n,  a  shell  emitting  asphyxi- 
ating gases  alone  has  been  successfully  produced,  then, 
and  not  Iwfore,  men  will  be  able  to  vote  intelligently  on 
the  subject. 

The  question  of  limiting  armaments  and  budgets,  mili- 
tary and  naval,  likewise  resulted  in  failure  to  rwich  an 
agreement,  owing  to  the  extensive  and  complicated  con- 
siderations involved,  A  general  wish  was  emitted  tliat 
the  subject  in  its  various  relations  might  in  the  future 
receive  au  attentive  study  on  the  part  of  the  various 
Governments  :  and  there  was  adopted  without  dissent  a 
resolution  proposed  in  the  First  Committee,  in  full  session, 
by  M-  Bourgeois,  the  First  Delegate  of  Fn^nce^  as  follows : 
"The  Committee  consider  that  the  limitation  of  the  mili* 
tary  expenditures  which  now  weigh  upon  the  world  Is 
greatly  to  be  desired,  for  the  increase  of  the  moral  and 
material  welfare  of  humanity,'^  This  sentiment  received 
the  assent  of  the  Conference  also. 

The  military  and  naval  delegates  of  the  United  States 
Commissiou  bore  a  part  in  all  the  proceedings  in  Sub-  and 
Full  Committee  ;  but,  while  joining  freely  iu  the  discus- 
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sion  of  quci^tiotia  relating  to  the  development  of  material, 
reserve  was  maintaineil  in  treating  the  subject  uf  disarnia- 
meiit  and  of  limitatiijn  of  Imdgtrts,  as  being  more  properly 
of  European  concern  alone.  To  avoid  tlie  possibility  of 
misapprelieusion  of  the  poHitiou  of  the  United  States  on 
this  matter,  the  following  statement,  draAvji  up  by  the 
Comniissioni  was  road  at  tlie  final  meeting  of  the  Fu'st 
Committee,  July  17,  wlien  the  report  to  be  presented  to 
the  Conference  was  umler  considtij^ticm  :  — 

"TJie  Ddt^g^ion  of  the  United  States  of  America  have 
eoncnrred  in  tlie  etjncliisions  upon  tlie  ihsl  ilause  of 
tlte  RuHsian  Letter  of  December  -JO,  1898,  presented  to  the 
Conference  by  the  Firi^t  Commission,  namely:  that 
the  proposals  of  tljc  itnssian  representativea,  for  fixing  the 
amounts  of  effei.;tive  forces  and  of  budgets^,  military  and 
naval,  for  periods  of  five  and  three  years,  cannot  now  be 
accepted,  and  that  a  more  profound  study  on  the  part  of 
«ach  8tute  concerned  is  to  be  desired.  But,  while  thim 
supporting  what  seemed  to  be  the  only  praelicable  solu- 
tion of  a  question  submitted  to  the  Conference  by  the 
Kusgian  letter,  the  l>elepration  wishes  to  plucc  upon  the 
Record  thiit  the  United  States^  in  so  doinp,  does  not 
express  any  opinion  as  to  the  course  to  be  taken  b}'  the 
States  of  Europe. 

•^^  This  declaratiou  is  not  meant  to  intlicate  mere  indiffer- 
enee  to  a  ditlicuU  problem,  because  it  does  aiot  affeut  the 
United  States  immediately,  hut  cxpressos  a  determination 
to  refrain  from  cniini'iatinjT^  opinions  upon  matters  into 
which,  as  concerning  Ktiro[ie  ahme,  tlie  United  States  has 
no  chdm  to  enter.  The  words  di-awn  up  by  M.  liour- 
geois,  and  adopted  by  the  First  Comtnission,  received  also 
the  hearty  concurrence  of  this  Delegation  because,  in  so 
doing,  it  expresses  the  cardial  interest  and  sympathy  with 
wIulIi  the  United  States,  while  carefully  abstaiTiinf^'  from 
anything   that    might    resemble   interference,   regards  all 
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movementB  that  are  thought  to  tend  to  tlie  welfare  of 
Europe.  The  iuilitary  and  naval  annaments  of  the 
United  States  are  at  present  so  small,  relatively,  to  the 
extent  of  territory  and  to  the  iiumber  of  the  population, 
as  well  as  in  comparison  with  those  of  other  nations,  that 
their  size  can  entail  no  additional  burden  of  expense  upon 
the  latter,  nor  can  even  form  a  subject  for  proiitoble 
mutual  discussion/* 
1  have  the  honor  to  be 

Your  obedient  servant, 

A.  T.  :Mahax, 
Captain  U,  S.  Navy  and  Delegate, 


C.    BEPORT  OF  CAPTAIN  MAHAN  TO  THE  UNITED 
STATES   COMMISSION   TO   THE   INTERNATIONAL* 
CONFERENCE  AT  THE  HAGUE,  REGARDING  THE 
WORK    OF    THE    SECOND    COMMITTEE    OF    THE 
CONFERENCE 

The  Hague,  July  31,  1899. 

To  THE  Commission  of  the  United  States  of 
Ameuica  to  the  International  Conference  at 
The  Hague 

Gentlemen:  —  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  to  the  Com- 
mission the  following  report,  which  I  believe  to  be  in 
sufficient  detail,  of  the  general  proceedings,  and  of  the 
conclusions  reached  by  the  Second  Committee  of  the  Con- 
ference, in  relation  to  Articles  6  and  (>  of  the  Russian 
CirciUar  Letter  of  December  30,  1898. 

In  the  original  distribution  of  labor  of  the  Conference, 
Articles  5,  G,  and  7,  of  the  said  letter,  were  attributed  to 
the  Second  Committee.  The  latter  was  divided  into  two 
Sub-Connnittees,  to  one  of  which  was  assigned  the  Arti- 
cles 5  and  6,  as  both  related  to  naval  matters.     Of  this 
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Sub-Committee  I  waa  a  member,  ami  it  Ijas  fallen  to  me 
especially,  araoug  the  United  States  Deleg'ates,  to  follow 
the  fortunes  of  the  two  articles  named  in  tlieir  progress 
through  the  Sub-Committee,  and  throug-h  the  full  Cona- 
mittee  ;  but  not  through  the  siniiller  sj^ecial  Ctimmittee, 
tlie  ComiU  de  Medactioii^  to  whLeh  the  Sub-Committee 
intrusted  the  formulation  of  its  views.  Of  that  CotnUS 
de  Redaction  I  was  not  a  meiiiher. 

These  two  articles  are  as  follows  :  — 

5.  Adaptation  to  naval  wars  of  the  stipulations  of  the 
Geneva  Convention  of  1864,  on  the  base  of  the  Additional 
Articles  of  18*18. 

6«  NentraliEatiou,  for  the  same  reason,  of  boats  or 
launches  employed  in  the  reacuo  of  the  shipwrecked  dur- 
ing or  after  naval  battles, 

The  general  desirability  of  giving  to  hospital  vessels 
the  utmost  immunity,  consistent  with  the  vigorous  prose- 
cution of  war,  was  genemlly  conceded,  and  met,  in  fact, 
with  no  opposition  ;  but  it  was  juMlly  remarked  at  the  out- 
set, that  measures  must  bo  taken  to  put  under  efficient 
control  of  the  beUigerenta  all  hr>wpital  ships  fitted  out  by 
private  benevolence,  or  by  neutrals,  %vhether  ass<ieiation8 
or  individual.  It  is  evident  that  unless  such  control  is 
explicitly  aflinned,  and  uidess  the  various  cases  that 
may  arise,  in  wliieli  it  may  be  needed,  are,  au  far  \\a 
possible,  foreseen  and  provided  for,  incidents  may  well 
occur  which  will  bring  into  inevitable  discredit  the  whole 
system  of  neutral  veasels,  hospital  or  others,  devoted  to 
the  benevolent  Jissistauce  of  the  sufferers  iii  war. 

The  first  nuggeation,  ivffered  ulmnst  immediately,  was 
that  the  simplest  method  of  avoirling  such  inconvenience 
would  he  tor  the  said  neutral  vessels,  being  engaged  in 
service  identical  with  that  of  belligerent  lu^spital  vessels 
to  which  it  was  proposed  to  extend  the  utmost  jHJssible 
iimnunitVs  should  frankly  enter  the  belligerent  s>ervicc  by 
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hoisting  the  flag  of  the  belligerent  to  whieh  it  offered 
its  services.  This  hcing  permitted  by  fjenenil  consent, 
and  for  purposes  jmivlj  huiuiiuitarian,  would  constitute  no 
breach  of  neutrality^  while  the  control  of  either  belliger- 
ent, when  in  presence,  could  be  exercised  ^vithtmt  rais- 
ing those  vexed  questions  of  neutral  rights  whicli  the  ex- 
perience of  maritime  warfare  shows  to  be  among  the  most 
difficult  and  delicate  problems  that  belligerents  have  to 
encounter. 

This  proposition  was  supported  by  nie,  as  l>eing  the 
surest  mode  of  avoiding  difficulties  easy  to  be  foreseen, 
and  which  in  my  judgment  are  wholly  unprovided  for  by 
the  articles  adopted  by  the  Conference.  Tlie  neutral  ship 
is,  by  common  consent^  permitted  to  identify  itself  with 
the  belligerent  and  liis  operations  for  certain  laudable  pur- 
poses :  why  not  for  the  time  assume  the  helhgerent's  flag? 
The  reasoning  of  the  opposition  was  that  such  vessels 
should  be  considereri  in  tlie  sutne  light  as  national  vessels, 
and  that  to  require  them  to  hoist  a  foreign  flag  would  be 
derogattiry  Qporftrait  atteinte)  to  the  sovereignty  of  the 
State  to  which  they  hehmgud.     This  view  prevailed. 

The  iirat  tliree  meetings  of  the  Sub-Committee,  May  25, 
30,  and  June  1,  were  occupied  in  a  general  discussion  of 
the  Additional  Articles  of  1865,  suggested  by  the  Russian 
letter  ol  December  50,  181)8,  as  tlie  basis  of  the  adaptation 
tonaval  warsof  the  Geneva  Convention  of  18<j4*  In  ihisdis- 
cuBsion  was  also  embraced  Artitde  6  of  the  Russian  letter, 
relating  to  the  neutralization  of  boats  engaged  in  rescuing 
the  shipwrecked  («3M/w/(f*r),  that  is,  men  overboard  for 
any  cause  during,  or  after,  naval  battles. 

At  the  close  of  the  second  meeting  it  was  decided  tliat 
the  president  of  the  Sub-Committee  should  appoint  the 
CoinitS  de  Ri'darfion  before  mentioned.  As  linally  con- 
stituted, this  Comity  de  Jieditttion  contained  a  representa- 
tive from  (Jreat  Britain,  from  German v,  from  Russia^  and 
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from  France>  At  the  close  of  its  third  session  the  Sub-Corn- 
iiiittee  wiis  adjourned  tr)  uwait  the  report  of  tlic?  Comiti  de 
Redijctum,  It  again  assembled  und  received  the  report  of 
June  13 ;  this  being  the  fourth  meeting  of  the  Sub-Com- 
mittee. 

The  ComiiS  de  llednotion  embodied  in  ten  articles  the 
conclusions  of  the  Sub-Committee.  The  articles  were  pre- 
ceded by  a  lucid  oreomprehensiv^e  report,  the  work  chiefly 
of  M.  Renault,  the  French  member  of  the  Comity  de  Re- 
daction* This  report  embraces  the  reasoning  upon  which 
tiie  adoption  of  the  articles  is  supported.  A  copy  of  the 
report  and  of  the  articles  (marked  A)  accompanies  this 
letter. 

Upon  receiving  Uie  report  and  the  articles,  I  pointed 
out  to  one  of  the  members  of  the  ComitS  de  Redaction^ 
that  no  adequate  provision  was  made  to  meet  the  case  of 
men  who,  by  accident  connected  with  a  naval  engagement, 
such,  for  instance,  as  the  sinking  of  their  ship,  were  picked 
up  by  a  neutral  vessel-  TJie  omission  Wcis  one  likely  to 
occur  to  an  American,  okl  enough  to  remember  the  very 
concrete  and  pertinent  iiitstaiice  of  the  British  yacht  Dffr- 
Jiound  saving  the  men  of  the  Alabama^  including  her 
captain,  who  were  then  held  to  be  under  the  protection  of 
the  neutral  flag.  It  requires  no  flight  of  imagination  to 
realize  that  a  hostile  commander-in-chief,  whom  it  lute 
always  been  a  chief  object  of  naval  warfare  to  capture,  as 
well  as  other  valuable  officers,  might  thus  escape  the  hands 
of  a  victor. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Sub-Committee  on  June  16, 
I  drew  attention  to  this  omission  when  the  vot^.*  was 
reached  on  Article  G,  which  provides  that  neutral  vessels 
of  various  cla^ises,  carrying  sick,  wounded,  or  shipwrecked 
(nav/ratfSs)  belligerents,  cannot  be  captured  for  the  mere 
fact  of  this  transftortation  ;  but  that  they  do  remain 
exposed  to  capture  for  violation  of  neutrality  which  they 
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have  committeU>  I  had  then — unaccountably  now 
to  myself  —  overlooked  the  fact  that  there  was  an  equal 
lack  of  satisfactory  provision  in  the  case  of  the  hospital 
ships  under  neutral  flags*  whose  presence  on  a  scene  of 
naval  warfare  is  contemplated  and  authorised  by  Article  3, 
It  was  agreed  that  I  should  appear  Ijefore  the  Comity 
de  liedaction^  prior  to  their  final  revision  of  the  report 
and  articles.  This  T  did  ;  but  after  two  hours,  more  or 
less,  of  discussion,  1  failed  to  obtain  any  niodiiication  in 
the  report  or  the  articles*  When,  therefore,  on  the  15th 
of  June,  the  matter  came  before  the  full  Second  Com- 
misHion,  I  contented  myself  ^aa  the  articles  were  voted 
only  ad  referendum — subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Governments — with  registering  our  regret  tliat  no  suitable 
provision  of  the  kind  a*ivocated  had  been  made. 

The  matter  was  yet  to  come  before  the  full  Committee. 
Before  it  did  so,  I  had  recognized  that  the  difficulty  I  had 
noted  concerning  neutral  vessels  other  than  hospital  ships 
might  arisu  equally  as  regards  the  latter,  the  presence  of 
which  was  contemplated  and  authorized,  whereas  that 
of  other  neutral  sliips  might  very  well  be  merely  acci- 
dentah  I  accordingly  drew  up  and  submitted  to  the  United 
States  (?omuiission,  three  additional  articles,  preceding 
these  with  a  brief  8um.mary  of  the  conditions  Avhich  might 
readily  occasion  the  contingency  against  which  I  sought 
to  provide.  This  paper  (annexed  and  marked  B)  having 
received  the  approval  of  the  Delegation^  was  read,  and  the 
articles  submitted  to  the  Second  Committee  iu  a  full  ses- 
sion, held  June  20,  immediately  prior  to  the  session  of 
the  Conference,  at  4  P.M*  the  same  day,  to  ratify  the 
work  of  the  Committee.  The  three  addttional  articles 
were  referred  to  the  Comity  dv  Jifda'^thn  with  instruc- 
tions to  report  to  the  full  Committee.  The  ten  articles 
were  then  reported  to  the  Conference  and  piiwsed  witlKJUt 
opposition,  under  the  reserve  that  the  articles  submitted 
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by  the  United  States  Delegation  were  still  to  be 
considered. 

Here  matters  rested  for  some  time,  owing,  as  I  under- 
stand, to  certain  doubtfid  points  arising  in  connection 
with  th(3  three  proposed  articles,  wliich  necessitated  refer- 
ence to  home  goveriinieuts  by  one  or  more  of  the  tlelega.- 
tiona.  Finally,  1  was  informed  that  not  only  was  there 
no  possibility  of  a  favorable  repf*rU  nor,  consequently,  of 
the  three  proposed  articles  pivasing,  but  also  tliat,  if 
pressed  to  a  full  discussion,  there  could  scarcely  fail  to  be 
develope<t  such  difference  of  opinion  npou  the  construc- 
tion of  the  ten  articles  already  adopted  as  would  imperil 
the  unanimity  with  which  they  had  before  been  received. 
This  information  was  conveyed  l^y  me  to  the  United 
States  Commission,  and  after  full  consideration  I  was  by 
it  instructed  to  witlidraw  the  articles-  This  was  accord- 
ingly done  immediately  by  letter,  on  July  18,  to  Vice- 
Admiral  Sir  John  Fislier^  Chairman  of  the  CvmitS  de 
Jledaetioru  and  through  him  to  the  President  of  the 
Second  Commission, 

At  the  subsequent  meeting  of  the  full  Conference,  July 
20,  the  withdrawal  being  communicated  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Second  Committee,  it  was  explained  that  this 
Conuniesiou,  wiiile  necepting  the  ten  Articles,  and  with- 
drawing its  own  suggested  adilitions,  must  be  understood 
to  do  so,  not  becauae  of  any  change  of  opinion  as  to  the 
necessity  of  the  hitter,  but  in  order  to  facilitate  the  con- 
clutiiou  of  the  hibors  of  the  Conference  ;  that  the  Com- 
mission were  so  seriously  impressed  with  the  defects  of 
the  ten  Articles,  in  the  respects  indicated,  that  it  could 
eign  them  only  with  the  most  explicit  understanding  that 
the  doubts  expressed  before  the  Second  Committee  would 
be  fully  conveyed  to  the  United  States  Government,  and 
the  liberty  of  action  of  the  latter  wholly  reserved,  as  to 
accepting  the  ten  Articles. 
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By  this  course  the  ten  Articles,  which  else  might  ulti- 
mately have  failed  of  unanimous  adoption,  have  been  pre- 
served intact,  with  several  valuable  stipulations  embodied 
in  them.  But  while  there  is  much  that  is  valuable,  it 
seems  necessary  to  point  out  to  the  Commission  that  to 
the  hospital  ships  under  neutral  flags,  mentioned  in  Arti- 
cle 3,  and  to  neutral  vessels  in  certain  emplo3'"ments,  under 
Article  6,  are  conceded  a  status  and  immunities  hitherto 
imknown.  While  this  is  the  case,  there  is  not,  in  my 
opinion,  in  the  Articles  any  clear  and  adequate  provision 
to  meet  such  cases  as  were  meant  to  be  met  by  the  three 
Articles  proposed  by  the  Commission,  and  which  are  per- 
fectly conceivable  and  possible.  Upon  reflection  I  am 
satisfied  that  no  necessity  exists  for  the  authorization  of 
hospital  vessels  under  a  neutral  flag  upon  the  scene  of 
naval  war,  and  that  the  adhesion  of  our  Government  to 
such  a  scheme  may  be  withheld  without  injury  to  any 
one.  As  regards  Article  6,  conceding  immimities  hereto- 
fore not  allowed  to  neutral  vessels  —  for  the  transport  of 
belligerents  has  heretofore  been  a  violation  of  neutrality, 
without  reservation  in  favor  of  the  sick  and  wounded 
—  it  appears  to  me  objectionable  and  premature,  unless 
accompanied  by  reservations  in  favor  of  the  belligerent 
rights  of  capture  and  recapture.  These  the  Articles  fail 
to  provide  explicitly.  For  these  reasons  it  is  my  per- 
sonal opinion  that  Articles  3  and  6  should  not  be  accepted 
by  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  If  the  Delega- 
tion concur  in  this  view,  I  recommend  that  such  opinion 
be  expressed  in  the  general  report. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be 

Your  obedient  servant, 

A.  T.  Mahan, 
Captain  U.  S.  Navy  and  Delegate, 
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PAPEB  BEAD  BY  CAPTAIN  MAHAX  P^KFORE   THE 

SECOND  committp:e  of  the  peace  confer^ 

ENCE   ON   JUNE   20,   1§99 

It  is  known  to  the  members  of  the  Sub-Commiltee,  by 
whicli  tliese  Articles  were  accepted,  that  I  have  heretofore 
stated  tlmt  there  was  aa  important  omission,  which  I 
desired  to  rectify  in  an  mlditional  article  or  itrticles.  The 
omission  was  to  provide  against  the  ease  of  a  neutral  vessel, 
such  as  ia  mentioned  in  Article  6,  picking  up  naufraf/SB 
on  the  scene  of  a  naval  battle,  and  carrying  them  away^ 
either  accidentally  or  intentionally.  What,  I  asked,  is 
the  status  of  such  combattants  7iaHfrafj4»f 

My  attention  being  absorbed  by  the  case  of  vessels 
under  Article  6,  it  wiis  not  until  last  night  that  I  noticed 
that  there  waa  equally  an  omission  to  provide  for  the 
status  of  combdUants  naufraf/^Sy  picked  up  by  hospital 
ships.  In  order  that  nt)n*prc»fessional  men,  men  not 
naval  ofticers,  may  certainly  comprt^hend  t\uA  point,  allow 
me  to  develop  it.  On  a  field  of  naval  battle  the  sliips  are 
constantly  in  movement ;  not  merely  the  movement  of  a 
land  battle,  but  a  movement  of  progress,  of  translation 
from  place  to  place  more  or  less  rapid*  The  scene  is  liere 
one  moment;  a  half-hour  later  it  may  be  five  miles  dis- 
tant* In  such  a  battle  it  happens  that  a  ship  sinks  ;  her 
crew  become  7iaufragS» ;  the  place  of  action  shifts  ;  it  is 
no  longer  where  these  men  are  struggling  for  life  ;  the 
light  cruisers  of  their  own  side  come  to  help,  but  they  are 
not  enough;  the  hospital  ships  with  neutral  flag  come  to 
help  ;  neTitral  ships  other  than  hospital  also  arrive  ;  a  cer- 
tain number  of  comhattanU  naufratj^a  arc  saved  on  board 
neutral  ships.  To  which  belligerent  do  these  men  btdong? 
It  may  happen  that  the  neutral  vessel,  hospital  or  other- 
wise, lias  been  with  tlie  fleet  opposed  to  the  sunken  ship. 
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After  fulfilling  her  work  of  mercy,  she  naturally  returns 
to  that  fleet.  The  comhattants  naufragS»  fall  into  the 
power  of  the  enemy,  although  it  is  quite  probable  that 
the  fleet  to  which  they  belong  may  have  had  the  ad- 
vantage. 

I  maintain  that  unless  some  provision  is  made  to  meet 
this  difficulty,  much  recrimination  will  arise.  A  few 
private  seamen,  more  or  less,  a  few  sub-oflicei'S,  may  not 
matter,  but  it  is  possible  that  a  distinguished  general 
officer,  or  valuable  officers  of  lower  grade  may  be  affected. 
This  will  tend  to  bring  into  discredit  the  whole  system 
for  hospital  ships  ;  but  further,  while  hospital  ships, 
being  regularly  commissioned  by  their  own  Government, 
may  be  supposed  to  act  with  perfect  impartiality,  such 
presupposition  is  not  permissible  in  the  case  of  vessels 
named  in  Article  6.  Unless  the  status  of  comhattant»  nau- 
fragi%  saved  by  them  is  defined,  the  grossest  irregulari- 
ties may  be  expected  —  the  notoriety  of  w^hich  will  fully 
repay  the  class  of  men  who  would  perpetrate  them. 

As  many  cases  may  arise,  all  of  which  it  is  impossible 
to  meet  specifically,  I  propose  the  following  additional 
articles  based  upon  the  single  general  principle  that  com- 
battants  naufragSs^  being  ipso  facto  combatants  hors  de 
cotnbaty  are  incapable  of  serving  again  during  the  war, 
unless  recaptured  or  until  duly  exchanged. 

ADDITIONAL  ARTICLES  PROPOSED  BY  CAPTAIN  MAHAN 

1.  In  the  case  of  neutral  vessels  of  any  kind,  hospital 
ships  or  others,  being  on  the  scene  of  a  naval  engagement, 
which  may,  as  an  act  of  humanit}',  save  men  in  peril  of 
drowning,  from  the  results  of  the  engagement,  such  neutral 
vessels  shall  not  be  considered  as  having  violated  their 
neutrality  by  that  fact  alone.  They  will,  however,  in  so 
doing,  act  at  their  own  risk  and  peril. 
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2.  Men  thus  rescued  shall  not  be  considered  under  the 
cover  of  the  neutral  flag,  in  case  a  demand  for  their  sur- 
render is  by  a  ship  of  war  of  either  belligerent.  They 
are  open  thus  to  capture,  or  to  recapture.  If  such  de- 
mand is  made,  the  men  so  rescued  must  be  given  up,  and 
shall  then  have  the  same  status  as  though  they  had  not 
been  under  a  neutral  flag. 

3.  In  case  no  such  demand  is  made  by  a  belligerent 
ship,  the  men  so  rescued,  having  been  delivered  from  the 
consequences  of  the  fight  by  neutral  interposition,  are  to 
be  considered  hors  de  combat^  not  to  serve  for  the  rest  of 
the  war,  unless  duly  exchanged.  The  Contracting  Gov- 
ernments engage  to  prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  such  per- 
sons from  serving  until  discharged. 


D.  REPORT  OF  CAPTAIX  CROZIER  TO  THE  COM- 
MISSION OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA 
TO  THE  INTERNATIONAL  CONFERENCE  AT  THE 
HAGUE,  REGARDING  THE  WORK  OF  THE  FIRST 
COMMITTEE  OF  THE  CONFERENCE  AND  ITS 
SUB-COMMITTEE 

The  IIagie,  July  31,  1899. 

The  CoMMrssrox  ov  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica TO  the  Inteknatioxal  Confeuence  at  The 
Hague 

Gentlemen: — I  have  the  honor  of  submitting  a  resume 
of  the  work  of  the  First  Committee  of  the  Conference 
and  of  its  First  Sub-Committee,  which  was  the  military 
subdivision,  otmcerning  the  following  subjects,  which 
are  mentioned  in  the  second  and  tliird  numbered  articles 
of  the  cin;uhir  of  Count  Mouravieff  of  December 
30,  1898  (January  11,  1899),  namely  :  powders,  ex- 
plosives.  Held  guns,   balloons,   and    muskets ;    also    the 
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subject  of  bullets  which,  although  not  mentioned  in 
either  of  the  above  designated  articles  of  Count  ^loura- 
vieiTs  circular,  were  considered  by  this  Committee,  not- 
withstanding that  it  would  have  appeared  more  logical  to 
consider  them  under  the  seventh  numbered  article  of 
the  circular,  referring  to  the  declaration  concerning  the 
laws  and  customs  of  war  made  by  the  Brussels  Confer- 
ence in  1874. 

The  Russian  representative  on  the  First  Committee 
was  Colonel  Gilinsky,  and  the  propositions  for  discussion 
were  for  the  most  i^art  presented  by  him  in  the  name  of 
the  Russian  Government,  and  upon  him  generally  de- 
volved the  duty  of  explaining  the  proposals  and  of  sup- 
porting them  in  the  first  instance. 

POWDERS 

By  this  term  was  meant  the  propelling  charge  of  pro- 
jectiles, as  distinguished  from  the  bursting  charge.  The 
proposition  presented  was  that  which  is  contained  in  the 
second  article  of  the  circular,  namely  :  an  agreement  not 
to  make  use  of  any  more  powerful  powders  than  those 
now  employed,  both  for  field  guns  and  muskets.  There 
was  little  discussion  on  the  proposition ;  in  fact,  the 
remarks  of  the  United  States  Delegate  were  the  only  ones 
made  upon  the  subject,  and  the  proposition  was  unani- 
mously rejected. 

EXPLOSIVES 

By  this  term  was  meant  the  bursting  charges  of  pro- 
jectiles. Two  propositions  were  made.  The  firat  was 
not  to  make  use  of  mining  shells  (ohus  hrisants  ou  d 
fougaBsen)  for  field  artillery.  After  a  short  discussion 
the  proposition  was  decided  in  the  negative  by  a  vote  of 
eleven  to  ten.     The  second  proposition  was  not  to  make 
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use  of  any  new  explosives,  or  of  any  of  the  class  known 
as  high  explosives  for  the  bursting  charges  of  projectiles. 
This  proposition  was  also,  after  a  short  discussion,  lost 
by  a  vote  of  twelve  to  nine. 


FIELD   GUXS 

The  proposition  on  this  subject  was  for  the  Powers  to 
agree  that  no  field  material  should  be  adopted  of  a  model 
superior  to  the  best  material  now  in  use  in  any  country, 
—  those  countries  having  inferior  material  to  the  best  now 
in  use  to  have  the  privilege  of  adopting  such  best  mate- 
rial. During  tlie  discussion,  which  was  extended  to  some 
length,  the  question  divided  itself  into  two  parts,  and  two 
votes  were  taken  upon  it.  The  first  was  as  to  whether,  in 
case  improvements  in  field  artillery  should  be  forbidden, 
this  interdiction  should  nevertheless  permit  everybod}'  to 
adopt  the  most  perfect  material  now  in  use  anywhere.  The 
vote  upon  this  question  was  so  accompanied  by  reserva- 
tions and  explanations,  that  it  was  impossible  to  state 
what  the  result  of  it  was,  —  tlie  only  thing  evident  beinj*" 
that  the  question  was  not  entirely  understood  by  the  vot- 
ing delegates.  ConsiMjuently,  a  second  vote  was  taken 
upon  the  question  whether  the  Powers  should  agree  not 
to  make  use,  for  a  fixed  period,  of  any  new  invention  in 
field  artillery.  This  question  was  decided  in  the  negative 
by  a  unanimous  vote,  with  the  exception  of  Russia  and 
Hulgaria,  which  abstained  from  voting.  The  Russian 
Delegate,  at  a  later  period,  oxphiined  that  his  abstention 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  cjiiestion  had  taken  such  a  form 
that  its  decision  in  the  aflirmative  would  have  prevented 
the  atloption  of  rapid  fire  field  guns,  which,  in  the  view 
that  these  were  of  an  existing  tyi)e,  he  desired  to  retain 
for  his  Government  the  privilege  of  adopting. 
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BALLOONS 

The  Sub-Committee  first  voted  a  perpetual  prohibition 
of  the  use  of  balloons  or  similar  new  machines  for  throw- 
ing projectiles  or  explosives.  In  the  full  Committee,  this 
subject  was  brought  up  for  reconsideration  by  the  United 
States  Delegate  and  the  prohibition  was,  by  unanimous 
vote,  limited  to  cover  a  period  of  five  years  only.  The 
action  taken  was  for  humanitarian  reasons  alone,  and  was 
founded  upon  the  opinion  that  balloons,  as  they  now  exist, 
form  such  an  uncertain  means  of  injury  that  they  cannot 
be  used  with  any  accuracy  ;  that  the  persons  or  objects 
injured  by  throwing  exi)losives  from  them  may  be  entirely 
disconnected  from  any  conflict  which  may  l>e  in  process, 
and  such  that  their  injury  or  destruction  would  be  of  no 
practical  advantage  to  the  party  making  use  of  the 
machines.  The  limitation  of  the  interdiction  of  five 
years'  operation  preserves  liberty  of  action  under  changed 
circumstances  which  may  be  produced  by  the  progress 
of  invention. 

MUSKETS 

The  proposition  presented  under  this  head  was  that  no 
Power  should  change  their  existing  type  of  small  arm. 
It  will  be  observed  that  this  proposition  differed  from 
that  in  regard  to  field  guns,  which  permitted  all  Powers 
to  adopt  the  most  perfect  material  noAv  in  existence,  — 
the  reason  for  the  difference  being  explained  by  the  Rus- 
sian delegate  to  be  that,  wliereas  there  was  a  great  differ- 
ence in  the  excellence  of  field  artillery  material  in  use  in 
different  countries,  they  have  all  adopted  substantially 
the  same  musket,  and  being  on  an  equal  footing,  the  pres- 
ent would  be  a  good  time  to  cease  making  changes.  The 
object  of  the  proposition  was  stated  to  l)e  jmrely  eco- 
nomic. It  \vas  explained  that  the  prohibition  to  adopt  a 
new  type  of  musket  would  not  be  intended  to  prevent  the 
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improveraent  of  existing  types  ;  whereupon  there  immedi- 
ately arose  a  discussion  as  to  what  coni^tituteil  a  type  and 
what  improvements  might  be  made  without  falling  under 
the  prohibition  of  not  cliant^^ing  it.  Efforts  were  made 
to  effect  a  concord  of  views  by  S]ieeifying  details,  jsucli  aa 
initial  velocity,  weight  of  projectile,  etc.,  also  by  the  prop- 
osition to  limit  the  time  for  which  the  prohibition  should 
hold,  but  no  agreement  could  be  secured.  The  United 
States  delegate  stated  early  in  the  discussion,  on  the  atti- 
tude of  the  United  States  toward  questions  of  this  class, 
that  our  Government  did  not  consider  limitalioiis  in  re- 
gard to  the  use  of  military  inventions  to  be  conducive  to 
the  peace  of  the  world,  and  for  that  reason  such  limita- 
tion would  in  general  not  be  supported  by  the  American 
Commission. 

A  separate  vote  was  taken  upon  the  question  whether 
the  Powers  should  agree  not  to  make  use  of  automatic 
muskets,  and  as  this  may  be  taken  lu*  a  fair  example  of  the 
class  of  improvements  whicbj  although  they  may  have 
reached  such  a  stage  as  to  be  fairly  before  the  world,  have 
not  yet  been  adopted  by  any  nation,  an  analysis  of  tl»e  vote 
taken  upon  it  may  be  interesting  as  showing  the  attitude 
of  the  different  Powers  in  regard  to  such  questions.  The 
States  voting  in  favor  of  the  proliibition  were  Belgium, 
Denmark,  Spain,  Holland,  Persia,  Russia,  Siam,  Switzer- 
land, and  Hulgaria,  (nine).  Those  voting  against  it  were 
Germany,  The  United  States,  Austria-Himgary,  Great 
Rritian,  Italy,  Sweden  and  Norway,  (six).  And  those 
abstaining  were  France*  Japan*  Portugal,  Roumania,  Servia, 
and  Turkey,  (six),  Fr^im  this  statement  it  may  be  seen 
that  none  of  the  great  Powers  of  the  world,  except  Russia, 
was  willing  to  accept  restrictions  in  regard  to  military  im- 
provements when  the  question  of  increase  of  efficiency 
was  involved,  and  Uiat  one  great  Power  (France)  ab- 
Ktained   from  expressing   an   opinion   upon    the   subject. 
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In  the  Full  Committee,  after  another  effort  to  secure 
some  action  in  the  line  of  the  proposition  had  failed,  it 
was  agreed  that  the  subject  should  be  regarded  as  open 
for  the  future  consideration  of  the  different  Governments. 

A  question  was  also  raised  as  to  whether  there  should 
be  any  agreement  in  regard  to  the  use  of  new  means  of 
destruction,  which  might  possibly  have  a  tendency  to  come 
into  vogue,  such  as  those  depending  upon  electricity  or 
chemistry.  After  a  short  discussion,  in  which  the  Russian 
representative  declared  his  Government  to  be  in  favor  of 
prohibiting  the  use  of  all  such  new  instrumentalities  be- 
cause of  their  view  that  the  means  of  destruction  at  present 
employed  were  quite  sufficient,  the  question  was  also  put 
aside  as  one  for  future  consideration  on  the  part  of  the 
different  Powers. 

The  United  States  representative  made  no  objection  to 
these  questions  being  considered  as  remaining  open  upon 
the  general  ground  of  not  offering  opposition  to  desired 
freedom  of  discussion,  the  attitude  of  the  United  States 
in  regard  to  them  having,  however,  been  made  known  by 
his  statement  already  given. 

BULLETS 

This  subject  gave  rise  to  more  active  debate  and  to 
more  decided  differences  of  view  than  any  other  considered 
by  the  Sub-Committee.  A  formula  was  adopted  as 
follows,  "The  use  of  bullets  which  expand  or  flatten 
easily  in  the  human  body,  such  as  jacketed  bullets  of 
which  the  jacket  does  not  entirely  cover  the  core  or  has 
incisions  in  it,  should  be  forbidden." 

When  this  subject  came  up  in  the  Full  Committee  the 
British  representative,  Major-General  Sir  John  Ardagh, 
made  a  declaration  of  the  position  of  his  Government  on 
the  subject,  in  which  he  described  their  Dum  Dum  bullet 
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as  one  Imviii^  a  very  small  portion  of  the  jneket  removed 
fi'oni  the  point,  so  as  to  leave  uncovered  a  portion  of  the 
core  of  about  tlie  size  of  a  pin-liead.  He  snid  that  this 
bullet  difl  not  expand  in  sueh  manner  as  to  produce 
woiuids  of  exceptional  cruelty,  but  that  on  the  contrary 
the  wounds  jjroduced  by  it  were  in  general  less  severe 
than  tliose  produced  by  the  Snider,  Martini-Henry,  and 
other  rifles  of  the  periofl  immediately  preceduitr  that  of  tbi* 
adoption  of  the  present  small  bore.  He  ascribed  tlie  bad 
reputation  of  the  Dum  Duin  bullet  to  some  experiments 
made  at  Tiibingen  in  Germany  with  a  bullet  from  the 
forward  pait  ^if  which  the  jacket,  to  a  distance  of  more 
than  a  diameter,  was  remt»ved.  The  wounds  produced  by 
tluH  bullet  were  of  a  friglitful  character,  and  tbe  buHels 
being  gt?nerally  supposed  to  be  similar  to  tlje  Duiu  Dum 
in  construction,  had  probably  given  rise  to  the  imfoundod 
prejudice  ngainst  the  latter. 

The  I'nited  States  representative  here  for  the  lirst  time 
took  part  in  the  discussion,  advocatiJig  the  nbandoniueut 
of  the  attempt  to  cover  the  principle  of  prohibitiou  of 
bullets  producing  unnecessarily  cruel  wounds  by  the  speci- 
fication i)f  details  of  construction  of  the  bullet,  and  pro- 
posiTigf  the  following  formula  :  — 

**The  use  of  bullets  whicli  inflict  wounds  of  useless 
cruelty,  such  as  cKplff^ive  buUets  and  iu  general  every 
kind  of  bullet  which  exceeds  the  limit  necessary  for 
placing  a  man  immediately  hor»  dv  combats  should  be 
forbidden." 

The  Committee,  however,  adhered  to  the  original  ]>rop- 
oftitiou,  wliich  it  voted  without  acting  on  the  substitute 
Muljuiittcd. 

The  action  of  the  Coniniittee  having  left  in  an  unsatis- 
factory state  the  record,  which  thus  staled  that  the  United 
States  had  i)ronouneed  ut^ainst  a  pi'opositifm  of  humani- 
tarian intent,  without  indicating   that   our   Government 
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not  only  stood  ready  to  support  but  also  proposed  by  its 
representative  a  formula  which  was  believed  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  humanity  much  better  than  the  one 
adopted  by  the  Committee,  the  United  States  delegate, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Commission  and  in  its  name, 
proposed  to  the  Conference  at  its  next  full  session  the 
above-mentioned  formula  as  an  amendment  to  the  one 
submitted  to  the  Conference  by  the  First  Committee. 
In  presenting  the  amendment  he  stated  the  objections  to 
the  Committee's  proposition  to  be  the  following  :  First, 
that  it  forbade  the  use  of  expanding  bullets,  notwith- 
standing the  possibility  that  they  might  be  made  to 
expand  in  such  regular  manner  as  to  assume  simply  the 
form  of  a  larger  calibre,  which  property  it  might  be  neces- 
sary to  take  advantage  of,  if  it  should  in  the  future  be 
found  desirable  to  adopt  a  musket  of  very  much  smaller 
calibre  than  any  now  actually  in  use.  Second,  that  by 
tlius  prohibiting  wliat  might  be  the  most  humane  method 
of  increasing  the  shocking  power  of  a  bullet  and  limiting 
the  prohibition  to  expanding  and  flattening  bullets,  it 
might  lead  to  the  adoption  of  one  of  much  more  cruel 
character  than  that  prohibited.  Third,  that  it  con- 
demned by  designed  implication,  without  even  tlie  intro- 
duction of  any  evidence  against  it,  the  use  of  a  bullet 
actually  employed  by  the  arm}'  of  a  civilized  nation. 

I  was  careful  not  to  defend  this  bullet,  of  which  I 
stated  that  I  had  no  knowledge  other  than  that  derived 
from  the  representations  of  the  delegate  of  the  Power 
using  it,  and  also  to  state  that  the  United  States  had  no 
intention  of  using  any  bullet  of  the  prohibited  class,  being 
entirely  satisfied  with  the  one  now  employed,  which  is  of 
the  same  class  as  are  those  in  common  use. 

The  original  proposition  was,  however,  maintained  by 
the  Conference,  —  the  onlj'  negative  votes  being  those  of 
Great  Hritian  and  the  United  States.     It  may  be  stated 
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that  in  taking  the  vote  it  was  decided  to  vote  first  upon 
the  proposition  as  it  came  from  the  Committee,  instead  of 
upon  the  amendment,  notwithstanding  the  strong  opposi- 
tion of  the  United  States  and  other  Powers  to  this  method 
of  procedure  as  being  contrary  to  ordinary  parliamentary 
usage  and  preventing  an  expression  of  opinion  upon  the 
amendment  submitted  in  the  name  of  the  United  States 
Commission. 

From  this  report  results  the  advice  that,  of  the  two 
declarations  of  the  Conference  originating  in  the  First 
Sub-Committee  of  the  First  Committee,  viz. :  that  con- 
cerning the  use  of  balloons  and  that  concerning  the  use 
of  expanding  or  flattening  bullets,  the  first  only  be  signed 
by  the  United  States  Commission. 

The  reports  of  General  den  Beer  Portugael  of  the  work 
of  the  Sub-Committee,  and  of  M.  de  Karnebeek  of  that  of 
the  full  First  Committee,  are  hereto  annexed  and  marked 
respectively  "J."  and  "5." 

I  am,  gentlemen. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

William  Ckozier, 

Captain  of  Ordnance^  U,  S,  A, 

Commiisioner, 
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E.  REPORT  OF  CAPTAIN  CROZIER  TO  THE  COM- 
MISSION OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA 
TO  THE  INTERNATIONAL  CONFERENCE  AT  THE 
HAGUE,  REGARDING  THE  WORK  OF  THE  SEC- 
OND SUB-COMMITTEE  OF  THE  SECOND  COMMIT- 
TEE OF  THE  CONFERENCE 

The  Hague,  July  31,  1809. 
Commission'  of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
THE  International  Conference  at  The  Hague 

Gentlemen  :  —  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  a  summary  of 
the  work  appertaining  in  the  first  instance  to  the  Second 
Sub-Committee  of  the  Second  Committee  of  the  Confer- 
ence. This  Sub-Committee  was  charged  with  the  revision 
of  the  dechiration  concerning  the  laws  and  customs  of  w^ar, 
prepared  in  1874  by  tlie  Conference  of  Brussels  but  never 
ratified.  It  is  the  subject  indicated  by  article  number 
seven  of  the  circular  of  Count  Mouravieff  of  December 
30,  1898.  Although  the  work  of  the  Conference  of 
Brussels  was  mentioned  in  this  circular,  previous  publica- 
tion of  a  code  of  what  might  be  called  the  laws  and  cus- 
toms of  war  had  been  made  in  General  Order  No.  100, 
issued  from  the  Adjutant-Generars  Office  of  the  United 
States  Army  in  1863,  having  been  prepared  by  Dr.  Francis 
Lieber  of  Columbia  University.  A  graceful  allusion  to 
this  publication  and  acknowledgment  of  its  value  was 
made  by  the  chairman  of  the  Sub-Committee,  M.  de 
^Martens  of  Russia,  at  one  of  its  sessions. 

A  code  of  the  "  Laws  and  Customs  of  War  on  Land," 
comprising  sixty  articles,  was  elaborated  by  the  Sub- 
committee and  by  the  Conference.  Tins  code,  if  accepted 
by  the  United  States,  would  take  the  place  of  those  i)or- 
tions  of  the  present  instructions  for  the  Government  of  its 
armies  in  the  field  which  are  covered  by  its  sixty  articles. 
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It  woiild  n(»t  completely  take  the  place  of  UieBe  inatruc- 
tions  for  tlie  reasons  that  certain  subjects  relating  to 
hostilities  are  omitted  tlierefrom,  some  because  of  their 
delicacy,  s«ch  fia  retaliation,  and  reprisals*  etc.*  others  Iw- 
cause  they  relate  to  the  iutenial  ailniinistratiou  of  an  army 
and  to  the  methods  to  be  used  to  enforce  observation  of 
tlie  code,  as  by  penalties  for  violations.  An  important 
example  of  this  class  of  omissions  is  found  in  Article  4ti 
of  the  United  States  instructions  (General  Order  100) 
wiiich  forbids,  under  severe  i^^nalties,  officers  or  soldiers 
from  making  use  of  their  position  or  power  in  a  hostilo 
country  for  private  conmteniial  transactions,  even  of  such 
nature  as  %vould  otherwise  be  legitimate.  lu  regard  to 
the  omitted  subjects  the  declaration  is  made  that  while 
aAvaiting  the  e.stalilislinicnt  <if  a  more  complete  code  of  tha 
laws  of  A\'ar,  populations  and  combiitants  remain  under  the 
protection  and  exiictions  of  the  principles  of  tha  law  of 
nations  as  it  results  fnnu  established  usage,  from  the  rulew 
of  humanity,  and  from  the  requirements  of  the   public 


conscience 


The  code  in  general  presents  that  advance  from  tlie 
rules  of  General  Order  No.  100,  in  the  direction  of  eflfort 
to  spare  tlie  sufferings  of  the  populations  of  invafled  and 
occupied  countries,  to  limit  the  acts  of  invaders  to  those 
required  by  military  necessities,  and  to  dLminish  what  are 
ordinarily  known  as  tlie  evil:*  of  war,  which  might  be 
expected  from  the  progress  of  neariy^  forty  years'  thought 
upon  the  subject.  It  is  divided  into  four  sections  and 
each  of  them  into  several  chapters. 

Section  I,  of  three  chapters,  treats  of  the  personnel  of 
the  belligerents. 

Chapter  I,  Articles  1  to  30,  prescribes  what  j»erson8 
are  legitimate  combatants  and  lias  particular  reference  to 
lev^e  en  magge* 

Article  li  represents  the  extreme  concession  to  unorgun- 
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ized  resistance  in  prescribing  as  the  sole  condition  of  treat- 
ment as  legitimate  combatants  of  populations  of  an 
unoccupied  country  suddenly  invaded,  without  time  for 
organization,  and  taking  up  arms  in  its  defence,  to  be  that 
they  shall  observe  the  laws  and  customs  of  war.  During 
the  discussion  of  this  chapter  an  additional  article  was 
projiosed  for  adoption  by  the  representative  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, to  the  effect  that  nothing  in  it  should  be  understood 
as  tending  to  diminish  or  suppress  the  right  of  the  popula- 
tion of  an  invaded  country  to  fulfil  its  patriotic  duty  of 
offering  to  the  invaders  by  all  legitimate  means  the  most 
strenuous  resistance.  The  article  was  warmly  supported 
by  the  representative  of  Switzerland,  but  was  just  as  de- 
cidedly opposed  by  the  representative  of  Germany.  The 
proposed  article  was  withdrawn  by  its  author,  under 
appeals  from  delegates  favoring  its  spirit  but  deeming  it 
superfluous  and  calculated  to  endanger  the  adoption  of 
the  portion  of  the  code  under  consideration.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  the  United  States  representative  that  the  with- 
drawal was  wise,  in  view  of  the  concession  in  Article  2  of 
all  that  is  covered  by  the  one  proposed. 

Chapter  II,  Article  4  to  20,  treats  of  prisoners  of  war. 

Article  4  stipulates  that  tlieir  personal  property,  with 
the  exception  of  arms,  horses,  and  military  papers,  shall 
remain  in  their  possession.  The  case  is  not  si)ecially 
covered  of  large  sums  of  money  which  may  be  found  on 
the  persons  of  prisoners  or  in  their  private  luggage,  and 
referred  to  in  Article  72  of  General  Order  Mo.  100  in 
such  way  as  to  throw  doubt  upon  the  strictly  private 
character  of  such  funds. 

Article  (>  provides,  as  does  Article  76  of  General  Order 
100,  that  prisoners  of  war  may  be  required  to  perform 
work,  but  it  goes  further,  in  that  it  covers  the  fact  and  the 
determination  of  the  rate  of  payment  for  such  work  and 
the  disposition  to  be  made  of  such  pay. 
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Article  77  of  General  Order  No*  100,  which  provides 
for  severe  penalty,  even  for  fleatli,  for  conspiracy  among 
prisoners  of  war  to  effect  a  uiiitetl  c»r  general  escape  or  to 
revolt  a^^'-alnst  tlie  authority  of  the  captors,  has  no  enunter- 
part  in  the  new  code.  Article  12  of  the  new  code  Pro- 
vidian lliat  in  case  of  breach  of  parole  the  offenrler  shall  l>o 
brought  Lo  trial,  but  it  does  not  prescribt?  the  death  pen- 
alty aa  doea  Article  124  of  General  Order  No-  100. 

Articles  14,  15,  1G,  and  17  are  quite  new  in  tlieir  srope. 
They  provide  for  l)ie  estaMislunent  of  a  bureau  of  infor- 
mation in  reg-ai**!  to  prisoners  of  war  and  prescribe  its 
dutiea  ;  also  for  tije  extension,  under  necessary  guarantees, 
of  all  proper  facilities  to  mend>ei's  of  dn!y  organized  pris- 
oners' aid  societies  ;  for  franking  privileges  for  the  bureau 
td  information  ;  for  exemption  from  postal  and  customs 
charges  of  letters,  orders,  money,  and  packages  of  or  for 
prisoners  of  war,  and  of  tlie  possible  advance  to  ollicers  of 
the  pay  allowed  by  their  CJovernment  in  such  situation,  to 
be  afterward  repaid  by  the  hitter.  It  will  be  observed 
that  in  case  of  adoption  of  the  code  hy  the  United  States, 
enabling  legittlation  by  Congress  will  be  required  for  the 
operation  of  these  four  articles, 

CUiapler  \\U  Article  21,  treats  of  the  eick  and  wounded, 
and  it  contains  only  a  reference  to  the  Geneva  Convention, 

Section  II.  of  live  chapters,  treats  of  acts  of  war. 
Chaitter  I,  Articles  22  and  23,  refers  to  legitimate  meaiib 
of  injuring  the  enemy,  to  sieges  and  to  bombardments. 

Artich^  23  prohibits  the  issue  of  ibc  declaration  that 
no  quarter  will  be  given,  not  making  aUowanee  for  the 
fi|iecLil  case  contemplated  in  Article  00  of  General  Order 
No.  100,  of  a  commander  in  great  straits,  such  that  his 
own  salvation  make^  it  impossible  for  him  to  encumber 
himself  witli  (jrisoners,  nor  for  the  retaliatory  measures 
i!ontemplated  by  Artielest  t)l,  (i2,  63,  and  6*5  of  General 
Order  No.  100.     The  ileath  penalty  prescribed  by  Article 
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71  of  tbe  Order*  for  killing  or  wounding  a  disabled  euemj^ 
is  not  found  among  the  provisions  of  tiie  code. 

Article  23  also  forbids  the  destruction  or  seizure  of 
private  property  except  wlten  injperiously  required  by  the 
necessities  of  war.  During  the  discussion  of  this  proliibi- 
tiou  the  llniti^d  States  representative  stated  tJie  desire  uf 
his  Government  that  it  should  extend  to  private  property 
both  upon  land  «nd  seii,  and  that  the  reviHit^n  of  tlie  dec- 
laratiou  of  tbe  Conference  of  Brussels  which  the  I*o\vei"s 
had  been  invited  to  niake^  liad  been  understood  to  properly 
include  this  extension,  that  he  could  not  accept  the  de- 
cision of  the  chairman  that  the  Sub-Committee  was  not 
competent  to  consider  it,  because  of  the  limitation  of  the 
revLsiou  strictly  to  the  subject  of  land  warfurL%  altliough 
he  would  not  inerist  upon  an  immediate  decision  as  to  such 
competence,  asking  simply  that  the  subject  be  left  open 
for  further  treatment  by  the  full  Committee  and  by  tlie 
Conference*  The  method  of  after-treatment,  by  which 
the  subject  was  relegated  to  tbe  consideration  of  a  future 
Conference,  is  familiar  to  the  Commission. 

Article  25  forbids  the  bombardment  of  unprotected 
cities.  It  was  proposed  by  the  Italian  representative  that 
the  interdiction  should  extend  to  bombardment  from  the 
sea  as  well  as  from  the  land,  but  upon  tbe  manifestation 
of  opposition  to  this  extension  action  was  limited  to  the 
expression  of  a  hope  that  the  subject  would  be  considered 
by  a  future  conference ;  tlie  representative  of  Great 
Britain  abstaining  from  this  expression  because  of  luck  of 
instruction  upon  the  subject. 

Chapter  II,  Articles  29  U>  31,  treats  of  spies.  It  does 
not  prescribe  the  punishment  to  be  inflicted  in  case  of 
capture* 

Chapter  III,  Articles  32  to  34,  refers  to  flags  of  truce- 
Chapter  IV,  Article  3o,  to  capitulations. 
Chapter  V,  Articles  36  to  41,  to  armistices* 
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Section  III^  of  a  single  chapter,  Articles  43  to  46,  treats 
of  the  delicate  subject  of  military  authority  upon  hostile 
territory-  Tlie  omission  of  some  of  its  provisions  was 
urged  by  the  representatives  of  Belgium,  upon  the  groimd 
that  they  hud  the  character  of  sanctioning  in  advance 
rights  of  an  invader  upon  the  soil  and  of  thus  org'antzing' 
the  regime  of  defeat ;  that  rather  than  to  do  this  it  would 
be  better  for  the  popidation  of  such  territory  to  vest  under 
the  general  principle  of  the  law  of  nations.  The  pro- 
visions were  retained  upon  the  theory  that,  while  not  ac- 
knowledging the  right,  the  j>0Hsiblc  fart  had  to  be  admitted 
and  that  wis<j  provision  required  that  [iroper  measures 
of  protection  for  the  population  and  of  restrictions  upon 
the  occupjdiig  force  sliould  be  taken  in  advance- 
Article  43  ia  stronger  in  its  tei-ms  than  Article  3  of 
General  Order  No.  100,  in  requiring  respect  by  the 
occupying  force^  unless  absolutely  prevented,  of  the  laws 
in  force  in  the  occupied  territory. 

Article  20  of  General  Order  No.  100^  in  regard  to  an 
oath  of  allegiance  and  fidelity  on  the  part  of  magistrates 
and  other  civil  officers,  may  require  modification  in  view 
of  Article  45  of  the  new  code,  although  tliia  may  possibly 
not  be  necessary  as  the  latter  article  mentions  only  popu- 
lation a. 

Articles  48  to  54  refer  to  contributions  and  requisitiona 
in  money  and  kind  ;  they  are  more  detailed  in  their  pro- 
visions than  the  articles  of  General  Order  No.  100  r^fer* 
ring  to  the  same  subject,  but  they  do  not  differ  therefroni 
iu  spirit  and  general  purport.  They  express  the  idea  that 
Buch  contributions  are  not  to  be  made  for  the  purpose  of 
increasing  the  wealth  of  the  invader*  Tlie  provision  that 
the  shore-ends  of  submarine  cables  miglit  be  treated  in 
accordance  with  the  necessities  of  the  occupying  force  and 
that  restitution  should  be  made  and  damages  regulated  at 
the  conclusion  of  peace,  after  having  at  first  found  entry 
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into  the  code,  was  afterward  stricken  out  at  the  instance 
of  the  British  representative. 

Article  46  forbids  the  eeisiure  or  destruction  of  works 
of  art  or  sinular  objects,  and  is  in  this  respect  more  re- 
strictive tfian  Article  36  of  Geneml  Order  No.  100,  which 
permits  the  removal  of  such  ^^rticleg  for  the  lx*netit  of 
the  Government  of  the  occupying  army  and  relegates  the 
ultimate  settlement  of  their  ownership  to  the  treaty  of 
peace. 

Section  IV,  of  a  single  chapter.  Articles  57  t*>  60,  treats 
of  belligerentis  confined,  and  of  sick  and  wounded  cared 
for,  upon  neutral  territory,  a  subject  not  referred  to  in 
Gcnei"al  Order  No.  100.  It  provides  generally  that  obli- 
gation is  ioiposed  upon  the  neutral  to  see  that  such  per- 
sons shall  not  take  further  part  in  the  war,  hut  attention 
was  invited  by  the  United  States  representative  to  the 
fact  that  for  sick  and  wounded  simply  passing  through 
neutral  territory  on  their  way  to  their  own  country,  no 
such  provision  is  made.  Because  of  anticipated  difficulty 
in  securing  harmony  or  for  other  reasons  tlie  Committee 
did  not  decide  the  question,  and  a  decision  was  not  de- 
manded by  the  United  States  representative,  Avho  could 
see  no  direct  interest  of  the  United  States  in  question, 
which  he  had  raised  only  in  the  interest  of  good  work. 
During  the  progress  of  the  work  of  the  Sub-Coniniittee 
expression  was  made,  upon  the  initiative  of  the  repre- 
sentative of  Luxemburg,  of  the  hope  that  the  question 
of  the  regulation  of  the  rights  and  duties  of  neutrals 
would  form  part  of  the  programme  of  an  early  confer- 
ence. 

Foreign  ambassadors*  ministers,  other  diplomatic  agents 
and  consuls,  whose  treatment  is  regulated  by  Articles 
8,  9,  and  87  of  General  Order  No.  100,  are  not  mentioned 
in  the  new  code.  It  is  also  silent  upon  the  subject  of 
guerillas,   armed    prowlers,    war    rebels,    treachery,    war 
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traitors  and  guides,  treated  in  Sections  4  and  6  of  General 
Order  No.  100. 

It  is  not  attempted  to  make  this  report  a  full  digest 
of  the  proposed  code  or  a  complete  exposition  of  its  rela- 
tions with  the  existing  instructions  for  the  government  of 
the  armies  of  the  United  States  in  the  field,  —  the  object 
is  to  present  such  general  summary  as  may  indicate  that 
the  Convention  containing  the  code  is  a  proper  one  for 
the  Commission  to  recommend  the  acceptance  of  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  and  also  that  because  of 
the  extent  and  importance  of  the  subject  such  acceptance 
should  be  preceded  by  a  careful  examination  of  the  code 
by  the  department  of  Military  Law.  The  agreement  in 
the  Convention  to  issue  to  tlie  armies  of  the  Signatory 
Powers  instructions  in  conformity  with  the  code,  is  not 
understood  to  mean  that  such  instructions  shall  contain 
nothing  more  than  is  found  in  the  code  itself,  but  that  all 
the  provisions  of  the  code  shall  be  met  and  none  of  them 
violated  in  such  instructions.  A  very  complete  discussion 
of  the  articles  of  the  code  is  contained  in  the  report  of 
Mr.  Rolin,  the  ofBcial  reporter  of  the  sub-committee,  which 
is  hereto  annexed  and  marked  C. 

William  Crozier, 
Captain  of  Ordnance^   U.   S.  A. 
Commissioner, 
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F.  REPORT  OF  MR.  WHITE,  MR.  LOW,  AND  MR. 
HOLLS,  TO  THE  AMERICAN  COMMISSION  TO 
THE  INTERNATIONAL  CONFERENCE  AT  THE 
HAGUE,  REGARDING  THE  AVORK  OF  THE 
THIRD  COMMITTEE   OF  THE   CONFERENCE 

The  Hague,  July  31,  1899. 
Commission   of    the    United    States  of  America 

TO      THE      InTEKXATIOXAL       CoXFEKENCE      AT     ThE 

Hague 

Gentlemen :  —  The  undersigned  members  of  the  Third 
Commission  of  the  Conference,  to  which  was  referred  the 
matter  of  Arbitration  and  Mediation,  have  the  honor  of 
submitting  the  following  report  regarding  the  work  of 
that  Committee  :  — 

The  Committee  on  Arbitration  was  appointed  at  the 
second  session  of  the  Conference,  held  May  20,  1899  ; 
and  on  Tuesday,  May  28,  the  Committee  met  for  the 
first  time  under  the  chairmanshi})  of  M.  Leon  Bourgeois 
of  France.  It  then  discussed  merely  routine  business  and 
adjourned  until  Friday,  May  2o,  At  this  meeting  it 
was  decided  to  appoint  a  sub-committee  called  the  Comiti 
(VExamen^  to  consist  of  eight  members,  for  the  puqjose 
of  drafting  a  plan  for  International  Arbitration  and 
Mediation.  The  nieml)ership  of  the  ComitS  iTExamen 
was  proposed  by  the  so-called  Bureau  of  tlie  Full  Com- 
mittee, consisting  of  the  President,  Honorary  Presi- 
dents, and  the  Vice-President,  as  follows  :  M.  Chevalier 
Descamps  of  Belgium,  M.  Asser  of  the  Netherlands,  M. 
<le  Martens  of  Russia,  Professor  Zorn  of  Clermany,  Pro- 
fessor Lammasch  of  Austria,  M.  Odier  of  Switzerland, 
Baron  d'Estournelles  de  Constant  of  France,  and  Mr. 
IIolls  of  the  United  States  of  America.  The  Honorary- 
Presidents  of  the  Committee,  Sir  Julian  Pauncefote  of 
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Kngland^  Count  Nigra  of  Italy*  also  took  part  in  the 
work  of  the  ComitS  iVExametu  as  well  as  the  President 
of  the  Conference,  liarnii  de  Staal  of  Kiissia.  The 
ComitS  (T^wmnfn  held  eighteen  working  sessions,  all  of 
its  members  heinp;  [iresent  at  every  sesaioiu  witli  two 
exceptions  caused  hy  the  al>aence  of  M.  de  Martens  at 
the  Yeuezuehin  Arbitration  in  Paris, 

On  July  7,  1899,  the  Vomits  tVErami'n  presented  to 
the  full  Counuittee  tho  project  far  the  peaceuble  settle- 
ment of  international  disputes,  which,  after  discussion  in 
tlu;  full  Committee  and  in  the  Conference,  was,  on  the 
2oth  of  July,  unanimously  adopted.  A  copy  of  tliis  eon^ 
vention  is  annexed  to  tljis  rejiort.  It  consists  of  sixt^"- 
one  artielea,  of  which  the  first  contains  a  general  declaration 
rcgardinrj  the  luuinteniince  of  peace.  Articles  :2  1o  8 
inclusive  relate  tt>  good  ollices  and  uieilialiou  ;  Articles  9 
to  14,  to  internationiil  commissions  of  inquiry  ;  Articles 
15  to  20,  to  arljitral  justice  in  general;  Artielea  30  to  57, 
to  the  procedure  before  tiie  said  court  ;  uud  Artick's  o8 
to  61,  to  the  ratification  of  the  convention  and  the  like. 
AU  of  these  articles  and  the  considerations  wliicli  led  to 
their  adoption  have  been  carefidly  (liscussed,  *i!i  behalf  of 
the  Committee,  by  its  reporter,  JI.  Desoam]>s,  whoa© 
report  it*  annexed  hereto. 

\i  the  openiufj  of  the  first  meeting  of  the  Third  Com- 
mittee of  tlu;  Conference  the  lUmsiani^  proposed  a  carefully- 
worked-out  scheme  :  — 

1.  For  (iood  Olhces  and  ^Tedlation. 

2.  For  Arbitrations  ad  hoL\  to  wliich  was  annexed  a 
code  for  arbitral  procedure, 

3.  For  International  Inquiries. 

Sir  ilidian  Pauneefote  having  been  given  the  floor  as 
one  of  the  Vice-Presidents  of  the  Conference,  at  once  sug- 
gested a  vote  upon  (he  principle  of  a  Permanent  Tribunal 
for  International  Arbitrations. 
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The  Russians,  thereupon,  instantly  gave  notice  that 
they  also  had  a  plan  for  a  permanent  Court  which  would 
be  submitted  in  due  course.  It  was  thought  best  to  dis- 
cuss the  principle  of  a  permanent  court  only  in  connection 
with  a  careful  discussion  of  definite  plans,  and  it  was  there- 
fore then  resolved  to  send  all  plans  bearing  on  this  sub- 
ject to  the  ComitS  d'Examen^  together  with  the  Russian 
proposals  for  (iood  Offices  and  Mediation. 

At  the  meeting  of  tlie  Committee,  held  Wednesday, 
May  31,  the  American  project  for  an  international  tribu- 
nal of  arbitration  was  presented,  through  the  President  of 
the  Conference,  ^I.  de  Staal.  At  about  the  same  time,  or 
just  before,  the  English  and  the  Russian  plans  for  a  per- 
manent tribunal  were  also  submitted.  In  the  ComitS 
d'Examen  the  plan  proposed  by  Sir  Julian  Pauncefote 
was  taken,  by  the  consent  of  the  Russians  and  Ameri- 
cans, as  the  basis  of  the  Committee's  work.  This  plan, 
however,  has  l>een  greatly  modified  and  enlarged,  by  pro- 
visions from  botli  the  American  and  the  Russian  plans, 
and  also  by  suggestions  made  in  Committee.  The  plan 
adopted  by  the  Conference,  therefore,  while  founded  on 
the  British  proposals  so  far  as  tlie  form  of  the  Permanent 
Court  is  concerned,  is  really  the  work  of  the  ComitS 
d'Examen, 

Compared  with  the  original  American  project,  it  differs 
from  it  essentially  in  the  following  particulars.  The  fun- 
damental idea  of  the  American  plan  was  a  court  which 
should  not  only  be  jH^rmanent  but  continuous  in  its  func- 
tions, consisting  of  not  less  than  nine  judges,  from  whose 
number  special  benches  might  be  chosen  b}'  the  litigants ; 
provision  was  also  expressly  made  for  the  possibility  of  a 
session  of  the  entire  tribunal  at  one  time.  The  latter 
idea  was  absolutel}'  unacceptable  to  most  of  the  Conti- 
nental States.  One  objection  raised  to  it  was  that  there 
had  not  yet  been  sufficient  ex|)erience  in  arbitrations  to 
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warrant  a  continuously  sitting  tribunal,  so  tliat  if  one  were 
provided  it  woidd  prnbubly  Lave  nothing  to  do  during  the 
greater  portion  i>f  the  ytsar,  and  thus  become  an  object  of 
criticisiu,  if  not  of  ridicule.  Another  objection  found 
expression  iii  the  fear  that  such  a  tribunal  would  assume 
a  dignity  and  importance  for  whicli  the  nations  were  not 
yet  prepared-  The  expense  involve<l  in  the  payment  of 
sahu'iea  to  judges  whoso  time  would  be  taken,  was  al^to  a 
consideration  of  no  little  importance,  and  tlie  payment  of 
permanent  salaries  was  looked  upon  as  being  likely  to 
emphasis^e  the  undesirable  spectaelo  of  an  international 
court  with  perhaps  little  to  do.  The  plan  of  Sir  Julian. 
Pauncefote  happily  avoided  these  ditJieultles,  while  it  yet 
provided  a  permanent  court  not  altogether  unlike  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  New  York*  which  consists 
of  a  comijaratively  large  iiumUer  of  judges  who  never  sit 
as  a  body  but  who  are  constantly  exercising  judicial  func- 
tions, either  alone  or  in  Heparate  tribunals  made  njt  from 
among  their  number.  This  organization  appeurs  in  the 
perfected  plan  adopted  by  the  Conference. 

Tlie  American  phui  further  proposed  that  the  tribunal 
for  which  it  provided  nhould  itsidf  appoint  its  aeeretary 
or  clerk  and  supervise  the  administration  of  its  own 
bureau  or  record  office.  When  the  idea  of  a  continu- 
ously sitting  tribunal  was  abandon edj  another  method  of 
administration  of  the  bureau  or  record  olBce  was  made  nec- 
essary* Accordingly,  the  proposal  which  has  been  adopted 
provides  that  as  soon  as  nine  of  the  Powers  who  have 
acceded  to  this  convention  have  ratttied  it,  the  representa- 
tives of  the  signatory  powers  accretUted  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Netherlands  will  meet  under  tho  presidency 
of  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Netherlands  and 
organize  themselves  as  a  permanent  Council  of  Adminb- 
tration,  wliose  first  duty  it  will  be  tn  create  a  permanent 
Bureau  of  Arbitratitm.     The  Council  of  Administration 
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will  appoint  a  secretary-general,  secure  quarters  for  the 
court  and  such  assistants  as  may  be  necessary,  in  the 
shape  of  archivists  and  other  officials  who  will  sit  in 
permanence  at  The  Hague,  and  who  will  constitute  the 
working  staff  and  headquarters  of  the  international  sys- 
tem of  arbitration.  The  Hague  was  selected  as  the  seat 
of  the  permanent  tribunal,  by  common  consent,  no  propo- 
sition or  vote  favoring  any  other  place  having  been 
received. 

The  American  plan  provided  for  one  judge  from  each 
adhering  country.  The  British  proposal  suggested  two, 
and  on  the  motion  of  the  German  delegate  this  number 
was  increased  to  not  more  than  four.  The  German  dele- 
gation stated  that  their  reason  for  proposing  a  larger 
number  was  that  the  Great  Powers,  at  least,  ought,  in 
their  opinion,  to  nominate  as  members  of  the  tribunal 
men  of  eminence,  not  only  in  law,  but  also  perhaps  a 
diplomat  and  perhaps  a  military  or  naval  expert.  The 
Powers  are  not  restricted  to  their  own  citizens  in  the 
choice  of  judges,  and  two  or  more  Powers  may  unite  in 
naming  the  same  person.  The  judges  to  be  named  are  to 
hold  office  for  six  years,  and  during  the  exercise  of  their 
functions  and  when  outside  of  their  own  country  they  are 
to  enjoy  diplomatic  privileges  and  immunities. 

In  place  of  the  provision  of  the  American  proposal  that 
the  tribunal  itself  should  fix  its  own  rules  of  procedure, 
the  Committee  adopted  a  code  of  procedure  proposed 
by  the  Russian  delegation,  with  slight  amendments.  This 
code  is  almost  identical  with  the  rules  of  procedure 
adopted  for  the  British  and  Venezuela  Court  of  Arbitra- 
tion, now  in  session  at  Paris.  The  autliors  of  these  rules 
were,  it  is  understood,  M.  de  Martens,  President  of  the 
Court,  Mr.  Justice  Brewer  of  the  United  Stiites,  and  Lord 
Justice  Collins  of  (ireat  Britain. 

The  provision  contained  in  the  American  plan  that  the 
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caeeSf  counter  cfises,  depositions,  arguments,  and  opinions 
of  the  court  should,  after  the  deUvt^ry  of  the  judgment, 
be  at  the  disposition  of  ^ny  one  willing  to  pay  tlje  cost  of 
transcription,  was,  by  common  consent,  kft  as  an  adminia- 
trative  detail  for  the  constderatiou  of  the  Council  of 
Administration. 

The  American  proposal  that  every  case  submitted  to  the 
tribunal  must  be  accompanied  by  a  stipulation  signed  by 
both  partiea,  to  agree  in  good  faith  to  abide  by  llie  deci- 
sion, which  was  also  a  feature  of  the  Russian  proposals, 
was  unanimously  adopted  ;  as  was  also  the  further  Ameri- 
can proposal  that  in  each  particular  case  the  bench  of 
judges  should,  by  preference,  Im  selected  from  the  list 
of  raerabers  of  the  tribunal.  The  Comiti  d^Eramen  was 
unwilling  tf>  make  a  eategorical  rule,  an  suggested  iu  the 
American  plan,  tiiat  wlien  the  tribunal  consisted  of  only 
three  members  none  of  them  ahould  be  a  native,  subject, 
or  fiti/.en  of  either  of  the  litigating  Stjite.s.  but,  on  the 
otlierhfind,  the  American  objection  to  tribunula  consisting 
of  only  one  representative  of  each  litigating  State  and  one 
umpire  was  embodie<l  in  the  provision  that,  except  in 
case  of  an  agreenient  to  the  contrary,  the  tribunal  should, 
in  all  cases,  consist  of  five  nienil>ei's,  two  being  nominated 
by  each  Slate,  the  fotir  to  chocae  the  fifth.  This  enables 
the  parties  to  have  one  representative  each  on  the  benclu 
while  l]*e  majority  of  the  tribunal  may,  lievertbeless* 
consist  of  entirely  impartial  judges,  who  may  not  ne- 
cessarily agree  on  all  points  with  either  side. 

The  American  proposal  regarding  the  expenses  of  the 
tribunal,  that  the  judges  should  be  paid  only  when  on 
duty*  was  in  effect  adopted.  The  American  pro[joaal  was 
the  only  one  which  contained  provision  for  a  secomi  hear- 
ing for  the  correction  of  manifest  errors.  This  provLsion 
was  inserted  in  the  code  of  procedure  in  a  |)ernii6aiv6  form, 
after  much  opposition. 
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The  American  proposal  that  the  Convention  should  be 
in  force  u[iOD  the  ratilicatioii  of  nine  States  was  adopted, 
but  the  restriction  as  to  the  character  of  these  States,  con- 
tained in  tlie  American  plan*  was  omitted  as  unneceitsary. 
It  ia  siibstantiully  certain  that  among  the  first  adliering 
States  there  will  be  eight  Kuropean  or  Anjerican  Powere, 
of  whom  at  least  four  have  been  signatory  Powera  of  the 
Treaty  of  Pari**  of  185ti,  It  shnnld  be  observed  here  that 
this  description  was  made  a  pai't  of  the  American  Plan, 
only  in  order  ttJ  make  it  clear  that  in  tlie  opinion  of  the 
United  Stales  (iovernment  the  confirmation  of  a  certain 
number  of  the  Great  Powera  was  essential  to  success. 

The  one  distinctive  feature  of  the  American  plan  which 
was  rejected  on  principle  whs  tliat  providing  for  the  coop- 
eration of  the  highest  courts  of  each  country  in  the  selec- 
tion of  members  of  tlie  Court  of  Arbitration.  This  idea 
proved  absolutely  unacceptable  to  the  Continental  Powers 
for  various  reasons^  which  have  been  stated  to  the  departs 
ment  in  our  desfjatch  NumlDcr  10.  There  h  no  highest 
court  for  the  entire  Empire  of  Austria-Hungary,  and  the 
relations  between  the  different  parts  of  the  Empire  ans 
not  calculated  to  make  joint  action  by  the  two  highest 
courts  practicable  or  desirable*  Tliis  is  also  true  of 
Sweden  and  Norway.  In  Ru^ia  the  highest  court  con- 
sists of  a  Senate  of  one  hundred  members,  whose  coopera- 
tion in  the  matter  of  appointment  would  contradict  all 
local  traditions.  Besides  this,  the  organisation  of  the 
courts  of  nearly  all  Continental  eountriea  is  based  upon 
the  traditions  of  the  Roman  Law,  and  those  traditions 
always  have  excluded  the  idea  of  any  action*  on  the  part 
of  a  judicial  tribunal,  Avith  reference  to  the  selection  of 
tt  man  or  men  for  any  particular  purpose,  even  if  the 
latter  were  judicial  in  its  nature.  Furthermore^  in  sev- 
eral large  European  Stales,  notably  (lenuauy,  the  rules 
governing  Ihe  practice  of  the  law  are  such  as  to  prevent 
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the  members  of  the  highest  court  from  having  any  kuowl- 
ectge  of  the  ability  or  reputation  of  many  of  the  most 
noted  lawyers  cir  judges,  saioe  no  one  is  alknved  to  prac- 
tise liefoie  the  highest  court  unless  he  ia  Ji  resident  of 
the  city  of  its  location,  and  a  member  of  its  particular 
bar,  and  the  rules  providing  for  n[jpe[ilH  are  very  nar- 
row in  their  limitations.  Under  these  circum8tance8,  the 
members  of  those  courts  are  not,  like  our  Justices  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  or  the  members  of 
the  Privy  Council  of  Great  Jiritain,  the  best  possible 
advisers  with  reference  to  the  selection  of  creditable 
legid  representatives  upon  the  great  tribunal,  and  it  was 
stated  that  in  many  caKe«  they  were  about  the  hist  authori- 
ties to  whom  the  appointing  Power  would  be  likely  to 
turn  with  success  for  suuh  advice  and  cnrnieration.  Under 
these  circumstances,  thy  adoption  of  this  feature  of  our 
plan  was  hopeless  from  the  first;  but,  out  of  courteous 
regard  for  the  United  States,  the  Comity  iTExamen  directed 
the  reporter  to  mention  the  importance  of  a  t^ouiplete  cUa- 
regatd  of  political  considerations  hi  the  choice  of  members 
of  the  court. 

It  will  1)0  seen  that  nothing  in  the  proponed  plan  of 
organixatiou  of  the  jiermancnt  tribunal  is  absolutely  con- 
trary to  the  fundamental  ideas  set  forth  in  the  American 
proposal,  and  the  code  of  procedure  contains  nothing  con- 
trary to  the  principles  of  equity  pleading  in  Knglish  or 
American  courts*  In  view  of  the  fact  that  a  large  major- 
ity rjf  the  niembcrH  rif  the  Arbitration  Court  must  neces- 
eatily  be  Europeans,  trained  in  the  prijiciples  of  the  Roman 
Law,  it  has  been  deemed  important  from  the  first  to  secure 
al[  posHiblc  guarantees  aguinst  j>ractict'  or  procedure  which 
would  put  nations  having  the  Common  Law  as  tint  basiij 
of  their  jurisprudence  at  a  disadvantage.  It  ia  believed 
that  this  end  has  been  successfully  accomplished. 

Attention  is  called  tu  the  fact  that  the  entire  plan  fur 
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the  tribunal  and  its  use  is  voluntary,  so  far  its  sovereign 
Stfttes  are  concerned-  The  only  seeming  exceptions  to 
tills  rule  ate  contained  in  Articb  1,  which  provides  that 
the  Signatory  Powers  agree  to  employ  their  efforts  for 
securing  tlie  pacific  regulation  of  international  differences  ; 
and  Article  27,  which  says  that  the  Signatory  Powers  con- 
sider it  to  he  a  duty,  in  the  case  wltere  an  acute  conflict 
threatens  to  break  out  between  two  or  more  of  them,  to 
remind  thoye  latter  that  the  permanent  court  is  open  to 
thenr.  The  obligation  tlms  imposed  is  not  legal  or  diplo- 
matic in  its  nature.  These  articles  merely  express  a  gen- 
eral moral  dut}'  for  the  performance  of  which  each  State 
is  accountable  only  to  itself.  In  order,  however,  to  make 
assui-ance  doubly  sure  and  to  leave  no  d4>ubt  whatever  of 
the  meaning  of  the  Convention,  as  affecting  the  United 
States  of  America,  the  Commissiou  made  the  following 
declaration  in  the  full   session  of  the  Conference,  held 


"  The  Delegation  of  the  United  States  of  America,  in 
signing  the  Convention  regulating  the  peaceful  adjust- 
ment of  international  differences,  as  proposed  by  the 
International  Peace  Conference,  make  the  following 
declaration  :  — 
**  Nothing  contained  in  this  convention  shall  be  so  con- 
strued as  to  require   the   United  States  of   America  to 
depart  from  its  traditional  policy  of  not  intruding  upon, 
interfering  with^  or  entangling  itself  in  the  jioUtical  ques- 
tions or  policy  or  internal  administration  of  any  foreign 
State ;  nor  shall  anything  contained  in  the  said  Convention 
be  construed  to  imply  a  relinquishment   by  the    United 
States  of  America  of  its  traditional  attitude  toward  purely 
American  questions.'" 

Under  the  reserve  of  this  declaration  the  United  States 
delegates  signed  the  Arbitration  Convention  itself. 

Article  8  of   the  Couventiou»  providing  for  a  special 
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form  of  Mediation,  was  proposed  individually  by  Mr, 
Holls  of  the  United  States  Cfunmtssion.  It  is  fully  ex- 
plained in  the  report  of  M.  Descaiups  and  in  the  minutes 
of  the  meeting  of  the  C*nnmittee  at  which  it  was  unani- 
mously adopted.  Being  purely  voluntary  in  its  charac- 
ter, it  18  at  least  certain  thut  it  conflicts  vidth  no  American 
interest,  while,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  liopud  that  in  par- 
ticular crises,  when  the  otlier  means  provided  hy  the  Con- 
vention for  keeping  or  restoring  peaee  have  failed,  it  may 
prove  to  have  real  and  practical  value.  It  is  certain  that, 
by  the  Continental  States  of  Europe,  it  Las  been  exceed- 
ingly well  received. 

The  Conveution  for  the  peaceful  adjustment  of  interna- 
tional diflferences,  if  ratified  by  the  Senate,  will  require 
no  special  enabling  legLsltLtlon  on  the  part  of  Congress, 
beyond  the  annual  iippropriatiou  of  a  sum  sufticient  to  pay 
the  share  of  the  United  States  of  the  expenses  of  the  Arbi- 
tration Bureau  at  The  Hague.  It  ia  provided  that  these 
expenses  shall  be  borne  by  the  Signatory  Powers  in  the 
same  proportion  as  is  now  prescribed  by  the  World's 
Postal  Convention,  so  that  the  sbare^  even  of  a  great 
Power,  will  be  very  small. 

All  of  wliich  is  most  respectfully  submitted. 

Andrew  D.  White, 
Seth  Low. 
Frederick  W,  Holls, 


APPENDIX   III 

THE    HUGO    GROTIUS    CELEBRATION  AT    DELFT, 
July  4,  1899 


The  one  hundred  and  twenty-third  anniversary  of 
American  Independence,  occurring  during  the  sessions  of 
the  Peace  Conference,  afforded  a  suitable  occasion  for  a 
celebration  under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Commission 
to  the  Conference.  At  the  suggestion  of  Ambassador 
White,  the  President  of  the  American  Commission,  and 
with  the  cordial  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  this 
celebration  took  the  character  of  a  festival  in  honor  of 
Hugo  (Jrotius,  including  the  deposit  upon  his  tomb  in  the 
(xrote  Kerk  of  Delft,  of  a'  silver  wreath,  and  a  luncheon  at 
the  Stadhuis  or  City  Hall  of  Delft  immediately  afterward. 
The  wreath  was  made  by  Eugene  ^larcus.  Court  Jeweller, 
Berlin,  and  is  twenty-eight  inches  in  diameter  :  the  leaves 
of  frosted  silver,  on  f>ue  si<le  being  oak  with  acorns  in 
silver  gilt,  an<l  on  the  other  side  laurel,  with  berries  in 
silver  gilt.  The  stems  at  the  base  are  held  together  by 
a  large  ribbon  and  bow  of  silver  gilt,  and  upon  this  the 
inscription  is  placed  in  blue  enamel.  Attached  to  this 
ribbon  and  bow  and  held  together  by  it  are  shields  of 
silver  gilt  bearing  in  enamel  on  the  right  side  the  arms 
of  the  Netherlands,  and  on  the  left  those  of  the  United  States 
of  America.    The  inscription  on  the  ribbon  is  as  follows  :  — 

TO  THE  MKMOUY  OF  HUGO  GUOTIUS 

£n  ttrtorrnuc  anH  GratituDc 

FROM  THE  i:!llTEI>  STATKS  OF  AMERICA  OX  THE  OCCA!«IO!f  OP 
THE   INTEBNATIOKAL  PEACE  CONFERENCE   OF  THE  HAGUE 

JcLT  4,  1890 

The  celebration  was  held  in  the  apse  of  the  great  church, 
in  front  of  the  tomb  of  Grotius,  —  that  of  William  the 
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Silent  being  immediately  adjoining.  A  platfomi,  upoa^ 
which  the  presiding  ollacjer  and  speakers  were  Beated,  was 
erected  between  one  of  the  great  pillars  of  the  church  and 
the  tomb  of  William  the  Silent,  A  choir  of  one  hundred 
voices,  carefully  selected  from  simnng  the  best  singers  of 
The  Hague,  and  all  of  whom  had  volunteered  their  ser- 
vices, was  placed  at  the  end  of  the  apae  on  a  alight  eleva- 
tion. The  choir  waa  under  the  direction  of  Mr*  Arnold 
Spoel,  Director  of  tlie  Uoyal  Conservatory  of  Music  in 
The  Hague, 

The  invited  guests  included  all  membera  of  the 
Peace  Conference,  and  all  members  of  the  Dutch  Gov- 
ernment and  the  Diplomatic  CWps  accredited  to  The 
Hague,  the  Deans  of  the  Law  Faculties  of  the  Universities 
of  Leyden,  Utrecht,  Amsterdam,  and  Groningen,  the 
Ijargomaater  and  city  authorities  of  Delft,  and  other  dis* 
tinguished  visitors,  and  althougli  the  weather  was  inclem- 
ent, one  of  the  severest  rain-storms  of  the  season  raging  all 
the  morning,  nearly  all  the  invited  guests  were  present. 
At  eleven  o'eloek^  which  waa  the  hour  set  for  the  commence- 
ment of  the  exercises,  the  apse  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  body  of  the  church  were  well  tilled.  Beginning  at  a 
quarter  after  ten  o"'c!ock^  Mr.  John  Kethel,  the  organist 
and  director  of  the  Nieuwe  Kerk  of  Delft^  played  inter- 
national airs  on  the  beautiful  cliinies  of  the  church  for 
half  an  hour,  and  at  quarter  before  eleven  o'clock  and 
during  the  arrival  of  the  guests  ha  played  an  organ  prel- 
iide,  including  the  Russian  National  Anthem,  which  was 
given  at  the  moment  when  liaron  de  Staal,  President  of 
the  Conference,  entered  the  chureh. 

At  precisely  eleven  o'clock  Jonkheer  van  Karnebeek, 
the  First  Delegate  of  the  Netherlands  to  the  Peace  Cou~ 
ference  and  Vice-President  bf  the  Conference  Itself,  who 
had  been  chosen  to  preside^  took  the  chair  and  the  exer- 
eiaea  were  opened  by  a  magnificent  rendering*  on  the  part 
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of  the  choir,  of  the  selection  from  Mendelssohn*s  Oratorio 
of  St.  Paul :  "  How  lovely  are  the  messengers  who  bring 
us  good  tidings  of  Peace,"  which  was  sung  in  the  German 
language. 

Jonkheer  van  Karnebeek  then  delivered  the  following 
address  :  — 

"  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : 

"  It  is  the  American  custom  that  every  meeting  should 
be  conducted  by  a  Chairman,  and  it  is  my  good  fortune 
to  enjoy  the  great  honor  of  having  been  selected  to  act  as 
such  on  the  occasion  of  this  imposing  ceremony,  which  is 
so  flattering  to  my  country,  and  so  highly  valuable  as  a 
proof  of  the  friendly  spirit  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica toward  the  Netherlands.  It  also  marks  the  sympa- 
thetic disposition  of  the  representatives  of  so  many  nations, 
who  have  come  forward  to  take  part  in  this  pilgrimage  to 
the  '  New  Church  '  of  Delft,  which,  in  fact,  is  an  old 
church  full  of  historical  memories  dear  to  the  hearts  of 
my  countrjTnen. 

"Allow  me  to  state,  in  a  few  words,  what  the  nature  of 
this  ceremony  is. 

"Nowhere,  I  dare  say,  has  the  Peace  Conference,  to  which 
many  of  those  present  belong,  met  with  a  more  hearty  and 
general  sympathy,  than  in  the  United  States  of  America, 
and  it  is  a  token  of  tliis  feeling,  and  also  —  I  may  some- 
what proudly  say —  as  an  acknowledgment  of  the  recep- 
tion of  the  Conference  by  the  Netherlands,  that  the 
American  Delegation,  in  the  name  of  their  Government, 
desire  to  place  on  the  tomb  of  Hugo  Grotius  a  tribute  of 
honor  to  the  memory  of  a  Dutchman,  who  may  be  justly 
reckoned  among  the  principal  founders  of  international 
law  and  international  justice,  with  which  the  Conference, 
now  assembled  at  The  Hague,  is  so  closely  connected. 

*'The  American  Delegation  have  asked  you  to  be  kindly 
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present  at  their  act  of  sympathy  and  courtesy,  and,  in 
order  to  give  it  additional  significance  as  a  demonstration 
of  the  feelings  prevalent  among  their  people,  they  have 
chosen  for  its  accomplishment  their  great  national  festival, 
the  Fourth  of  July. 

"  Your  responsive  gathering  to  this  call  gives  the  assur- 
ance of  your  good  will  on  this  occasion  and  of  your  inter- 
est in  what  is  about  to  take  place," 

At  the  conclusion  of  liis  address,  M.  van  Karnebeek 
introduced  M.  de  Vries  van  Heyst,  the  Burgomaster  of 
the  city  of  Delft,  who  briefly  welcomed  the  American 
Delegation  and  their  guests,  in  the  Dutch  language,  on 
behalf  of  tiie  city. 

The  choir  then  sang  the  Dutch  national  anthem :  "  Wien 
Neerlandscli  Bloed,"  at  the  conclusion  of  which  the  Chair- 
man introduced  the  President  of  the  Commission  of  the 
United  States,  Ambassador  Andrew  D.  White,  who  spoke 
as  follows  :  — 

"Your  Excellencies,  Mr.  Burgomaster,  Gentlemen 
OF  THE  University  Faculties,  my  Honoued  Col- 
leagues OF  the  Peace  Conference,  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen  : 

"  The  Commission  of  the  United  States  comes  here  this 
day  to  discharge  a  special  duty.  We  are  instructed  to 
acknowledge,  on  behalf  of  our  country,  one  of  its  many 
great  debts  to  the  Netherlands. 

"  This  debt  is  that  which,  in  common  with  the  whole 
worhl,  Ave  owe  to  one  of  wliom  all  civilized  lands  are  justly 
proud,  —  the  poet,  tlie  schohir,  the  historian,  the  states- 
man, the  diplomatist,  the  jurist,  the  author  of  the  treatise 
'De  Jure  Belli  ac  Pacis.' 

"Of  all  works  not  claiming  divine  inspiration,  that  book, 
Avritten  by  a  man  proscribed  and  hated  botli  for  his  poll- 
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tics  and  his  religion,  has  proved  the  greatest  blessing  to 
humanity.  More  than  any  other  it  has  prevented  unmer- 
ited suffering,  misery,  and  sorrow  ;  more  than  any  other, 
it  has  ennobled  the  military  profession  ;  more  than  any 
other,  it  has  promoted  the  blessings  of  peace  and  diminished 
the  horrors  of  war, 

"  On  this  tomb,  then,  before  which  we  now  stand,  the 
Delegates  of  the  United  States  are  instructed  to  lay  a 
simple  tribute  to  him  whose  mortal  remains  rest  beneath 
it  —  Hugo  de  Groot,  revered  and  regarded  with  gratitude 
by  thinking  men  throughout  the  world  as  Gkotics. 

"  Naturally  we  have  asked  you  to  join  us  in  this  simple 
ceremony.  For  his  name  has  become  too  great  to  be  cele- 
brated by  his  native  country  alone  ;  too  great  to  be  cele- 
brated by  Europe  alone  :  it  can  only  be  fitly  celebrated  in 
the  presence  of  representatives  from  the  whole  world. 

"  For  the  first  time  in  human  history  there  are  now 
assembled  delegates  with  a  common  purpose,  from  all  the 
nations  ;  and  they  are  fully  represented  liere.  I  feel 
empowered  to  speak  words  of  gratitude,  not  only  from  my 
own  country  but  from  each  of  these.  I  feel  that  my  own 
country,  though  one  of  the  youngest  in  the  great  sister- 
hood of  nations,  utters  at  this  shrine  to-day,  not  only  her 
own  gratitude  but  that  of  every  part  of  Europe,  of  all  the 
great  Powers  of  Asia,  and  of  the  sister  republics  of  North 
and  South  America.  From  nations  now  civilized,  but  which 
Grotius  knew  only  as  barbarous  ;  from  nations  which  in 
his  time  were  yet  unborn  ;  from  every  land  where  there 
are  men  who  admire  genius,  who  reverence  virtue,  who 
respect  patriotism,  who  are  grateful  to  those  who  have 
given  their  lives  to  toil,  hardship,  disappointment,  and 
sacrifice,  for  humanity — from  all  these  come  thanks  and 
greetings  heartily  mingled  with  our  own. 

"  The  time  and  place  are  well  suited  to  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  such  a  debt.     As  to  time,  so  far  as  the  world  at 
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large  is  concerned,  I  remind  you  not  only  that  this  is  the 

fii*st  conference  of  tht!  entire  world,  hut  tluit  it  has,  as  its 
sole  purpose,  a  further  evolutiou  of  the  principles  wlik'h 
Grotius,  flrat  of  all  men,  developed  thoroughly  and  stated 
effectively-  So  far  as  the  United  States  m  concerned,  it 
ia  the  time  of  oar  most  sacred  national  festival  —  the 
Anniversary  of  our  National  Iiulependence.  What  more 
fitting  i)eriod,  then,  in  the  history  of  the  workl  and  of 
our  own  eountry,  for  a  tribute  to  one  who  hius  done  so 
much,  not  only  for  our  sister  nation.s  but  for  ourselves, 

"And  as  to  the  place.  This  ia  the  ancient  and  honored 
citj^  of  Delft.  From  its  Haven^  not  distant,  sailed 
the  Alaj/jiower — bearing  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  who,  in  a 
time  of  obstinate  and  bitter  persecution*  brought  to  the 
Ameriean  Continent  the  germs  of  tliat  toleration  which 
had  been  Oifpecially  developed  among  them  during  their 
stay  in  the  Netherlands,  and  of  which  Grotius  was  an 
apostle.  In  this  town  Grotius  was  born  ;  hi  this  temple 
he  worshipped;  thijs  pavement  he  trod  when  a  child; 
often  were  these  scenes  revisited  by  him  in  his  boyhood  ; 
at  his  death  his  mortal  body  was  placed  in  this  hallowed 
ground.  Time  and  place,  then,  would  both  seem  to  make 
this  triimte  fitting. 

"  In  the  vast  debt  which  all  nations  owe  to  Grotius,  the 
United  States  acknowledges  its  part  gladly.  Perhaps  in 
no  other  country  has  his  thought  penetrated  more  deeply 
and  influenced  more  strongly  the  great  mass  of  the  people. 
It  was  the  remark  of  Alexia  de  Toequeville,  the  nio.st  philo- 
sophic among  all  students  of  American  institutions,  that 
one  of  the  most  striking  and  salutary  things  in  American 
life  is  the  Avidespread  study  of  law.  De  Toequeville  was 
undoubtedly  right.  In  all  parts  of  our  country  the  Law 
of  Nations  is  especially  studied  by  large  bodies  of  young 
men  in  colleges  and  universities  ;  studied  not  profession- 
ally merely,  but  from  the  point  of  view  of  men  eager  to 
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understand  the  fuadiimentul  principles  of  international 
riglits  and  duties. 

^'Tlit?  works  of  our  compatriots,  Wheaton,  Kent,  Field, 
Woolsey,  Daim,  Lawreiiiits,  and  others,  in  developing  more 
and  more  the  ideas  to  which  Grotius  tirst  gave  life  and 
strength,  show  that  our  country  has  not  cultivated  in 
vaiii  this  great  field  whicJi  Grotius  opened. 

"As  to  the  bloom  and  fruitage  evolved  by  these  writers 
out  of  the  germ  ideas  of  Grotiua,  1  might  give  many  ex- 
amples, but  I  will  mention  merely  three. 

"  The  first  example  shall  be  the  act  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 
Amid  all  the  fury  of  Civil  War,  he  recognized  the  neces- 
Bity  of  a  more  humane  code  for  the  conduct  of  our  armies 
in  the  field ;  and  he  intrusted  its  preparation  to  Francis 
Lieber^  honorably  known  to  jurists  throughout  the  world, 
and  at  that  time  Grotius's  leading  American  disciple, 

'*  My  second  example  shall  he  the  act  of  General  Ulysses 
Grant,  When  called  to  receive  the  Hurreuder  of  his  great 
opponent.  General  Lee,  after  a  long  and  bitter  contest,  he 
declined  to  take  from  the  vanquished  General  the  sword 
which  he  had  so  long  and  so  bravely  worn  ;  imposed  no 
terms  upon  the  conquered  armies  save  that  they  should 
return  to  their  homes  ;  allowed  uo  rej>risals  ;  but  simply 
said,  *  Let  us  have  peace,' 

"  My  third  example  sliall  be  the  act  of  the  whole  people 
of  the  United  States*  At  the  close  of  that  most  bitter 
contest,  which  desolated  thousands  of  homes  and  which 
cost  nearly  a  million  of  lives,  no  revenge  was  taken  by 
the  triumphant  Union  on  any  of  the  separatist  statesmeu 
who  had  brought  on  the  great  struggle,  or  on  any  of  the 
soldiers  who  had  conducted  it ;  and,  from  that  day  to  thia. 
North  and  South,  once  every  year,  on  Decoration  Day* 
the  graves  of  those  who  fell  wearing  the  blue  of  the  North 
and  the  gray  of  the  South  are  alike  strewn  with  flowers. 
Surely  I  may  claim  for  ray  countrymen  that,  whatever 
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other  Bhortcnraings  and  faults  may  be  imputed  to  them, 
they  have  shown  themselves  influenced  l>y  those  feeling* 
of  mercy  ami  humanity  wliieh  Grotius,  more  than  any 
other,  brought  into  tlie  nu»lern  world. 

*^  In  the  presenee  of  this  great  body  of  eminent  jurists 
from  the  Courts,  the  Cabinets,  and  the  Universities  of  all 
nations,  I  will  not  presume  to  attempt  any  full  develop- 
ment of  the  principles  of  Grotius  or  to  estimate  his  work; 
but  I  will  l>riefly  present  a  few  considerations  regarding 
liis  life  and  work  which  occur  to  one  who  has  contem- 
plated them  from  another  and  distant  country, 

**  There  are,  of  course,  v^ist  advuutiiges  in  the  »tudy  of 
8o  great  a  man  from  the  nearest  point  of  view  ;  from  his 
own  land,  and  by  those  who  from  their  actual  experience 
must  }>est  knt)w  his  environnient.  But  a  more  distant 
point  of  view  is  not  without  its  uses.  Those  who  culti- 
vate the  slopes  of  some  vast  mountain  know  it  best ;  yet 
those  who  view  it  from  a  distance  may  sometimea  see  It 
brought  into  new  relations  and  invested  with  new  glories. 

*' Separated  thus  from  the  native  hmd  of  (trotius  by  the 
Atlantic,  and  perhaps  by  a  yet  broader  ocean  of  custom- 
ary thinking  ;  unbiassed  by  any  of  that  patriotism  so 
excusable  aud  imleed  so  hiudable  in  the  land  where  he 
was  born  ;  an  American  jurist  naturally  aeea*  first,  the 
relations  of  Grotius  to  the  writers  who  preceded  him. 
He  sees  other  and  lesser  mountain  peaks  of  thought 
emerging  from  the  clouds  of  earlier  hiHtt>ry,  and  lie 
acknowledges  a  debt  to  such  men  as  Isidore  of  Seville, 
Suarez*  Ayala,  and  Gentilis.  But,  when  all  this  is 
acknowledged,  he  clearly  sees  Grotius,  wliile  standing 
among  these  men,  gran^lly  towering  above  them.  He 
Bees  in  Grotius  the  first  man  who  brought  the  main  prin- 
ciples of  those  earlier  thinkei-s  to  bear  upon  modern  times; 
—  increjiaing  them  from  his  own  creative  mind,  strength- 
ening  them  from  the  vast  stores  of  his  knowledge,  en- 
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riching  tbem  from  his  imagination,  glorifying  them  with 
his  genius. 

"His  great  mind  brooded  over  that  earlier  chaos  of 
opinion,  and  from  his  heart  and  brain,  more  than  from 
those  of  any  other,  came  a  revelation  to  the  modern  world 
of  new  and  better  paths  toward  mercy  and  peace.  But 
his  agency  w^as  more  than  that.  His  coming  was  like 
the  rising  of  the  sun  out  of  the  primeval  abyss  ;  his  work 
was  both  creative  and  illuminative.  We  may  reverently 
insist  that,  in  the  domain  of  International  Law,  Grotius 
said  '  Let  there  be  light,'  and  there  was  light. 

"  The  liglit  he  thus  gave  has  blessed  the  earth  for  these 
three  centuries  past,  and  it  will  go  on  through  many  cen- 
turies to  come,  illuminating  them  ever  more  and  more. 

"  I  need  hardly  remind  you  that  it  was  mainly  unheeded 
at  first.  Catholics  and  Protestants  alike  failed  to  recog- 
nize it  — '  The  light  shone  in  the  darkness,  and  the  dark- 
ness comprehended  it  not.'  By  Calvinists  in  Holland 
and  France,  and  by  Lutherans  in  Germany,  his  great  work 
was  disregarded  if  not  opposed  ;  and  at  Rome  it  was 
placed  on  the  Index  of  books  forbidden  to  be  read  by 
Christians. 

"  The  book,  as  you  know,  was  published  amid  the  hor- 
rors of  the  Thirty  Years'  War  ;  the  great  Gustavus  is 
said  to  have  carried  it  with  him  always,  and  he  evidently 
at  all  times  bore  its  principles  in  his  heart.  But  he  alone 
among  all  the  great  commanders  of  his  time  stood  for 
mercy.  All  the  cogent  arguments  of  Grotius  could  not 
prevent  the  fearful  destruction  of  Magdeburg,  or  dimin- 
ish, so  far  as  we  can  now  see,  any  of  the  atrocities  of  that 
fearful  period. 

"  Grotius  himself  may  well  have  been  discouraged  ;  he 
may  well  have  repeated  the  words  attributed  to  the  great 
Swedish  Chancellor,  whose  Ambassador  he  afterward 
became,   '  Go   forth,   my   son,   and    see   with   how  little 


wisdom  the  world  is  governed/  He  may  well  have  de- 
spaired aa  he  retiected  that  throughout  his  whole  life  lie 
had  never  known  his  native  land  save  in  perpetual,  heart- 
rending war;  nay,  he  may  well  have  been  excused  for 
thinking  that  all  his  work  for  humanity  had  been  in  vain, 
when  there  came  to  Ids  deathbed  no  sign  of  any  ending 
of  the  terrible  war  of  thirty  years, 

"  For  not  until  three  3'earii  after  he  was  laid  in  this  tomb 
did  the  Plenipotentiaries  sign  the  Treaty  of  Miinater. 
All  this  disaiHTointnient  and  sorrow  and  life-long  niiu*tyr- 
dom  invests  liinu  in  the  minds  of  Americans,  as  doubtless 
in  your  mintla,  with  an  atmosphere  of  sympathy,  venera- 
tion, and  love. 

"Yet  we  see  that  the  great  light  streaming  from  Ids 
heart  and  mind  continued  to  shine  ;  that  it  developed 
and  fructified  human  thought ;  that  it  warmed  into  life 
new  and  glorious  growths  of  right  reason  as  to  interna- 
tional relations  ;  and  we  recognize  the  fact  that,  from 
his  day  to  imrs,  the  progress  of  reason  in  theory^  and  of 
mercy  in  practice,  has  been  constant^  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic, 

"It  may  be  objected  that  this  good  growth,  so  far  as 
theory  was  concerned,  was  sometimes  anarclilc,  and  that 
many  of  its  developments  were  very  different  from  any 
that  Grotius  intended  or  would  have  welcomed.  For  if 
Puffeiidorff  swerved  much  from  the  teachings  of  his  great 
master  in  one  direction,  others  swerved  even  more  iu 
other  directions  ;- — aud  all  created  systems  more  or  less 
antagonistic.  Yet  we  can  now  see  that  all  tliese  contrib- 
uted to  a  most  beneficent  result,  —  to  the  growth  of  a 
praetice  ever  improving,  ever  deepening,  ever  widening, 
ever  diminishing  bad  faith  in  time  of  peace  aud  cruelt}^ 
in  time  of  war. 

"It  has  also  been  urged  that  the  system  whicli  Grotius 
gave  to  the  world   has    been  utterly  left   behind  as  the 
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world  h.B»  gone  on  ;  that  the  great  writers  on  Interna- 
tional Law  in  the  [jreseat  day  do  not  accept  it ;  that  Gro- 
tius  develoi>ed  everj'tlimg  out  of  an  idea  of  natural  law 
which  M^as  merely  the  creation  of  his  own  inind^  and 
based  everything  on  an  origin  of  jural  rights  and  duties 
which  never  bad  any  real  being  ;  that  he  deduced  his 
principles  from  a  divinely  planted  instinct  which  many 
thinkerfl  are  now  jMsrsuaded  never  exiBted,  acting  in  a 
way  contrary  to  evcrytldiig  revealed  by  modern  discov- 
eries in  thf  reidm  of  history. 

''It  \b  at  the  same  time  insisted  against  Grotius  that  he 
did  not  give  sufficient  recognition  to  the  main  basL$  of 
the  work  of  modern  international  jurists ;  to  positive  law, 
slowly  built  on  the  principles  and  practice  of  various  na- 
tions m  accordance  with  their  definite  agreements  and 
adjustments. 

*'  In  these  charges  there  is  certainly  truth  ;  but  I  trust 
that  you  will  allow  one  from  a  dist^mt  country  to  venture 
an  opinion  that,  so  far  from  being  to  the  discredit  of 
Grotius,  this  fact  is  to  his  eternal  honor. 

"''  For  there  was  not  and  there  could  not  be  at  that  period, 
anything  like  a  body  of  positive  International  Law  ade- 
quate to  the  new  time.  The  spirit  which  most  thoroughly 
permeated  the  whole  world,  whether  in  war  or  peace, 
when  Grotius  wrote,  was  the  spirit  of  Machiavelli  — 
unmoral :  immoraL  ft  had  been  dominant  for  more  than 
a  hundred  years.  To  measure  the  service  rendered  by 
the  theory  of  Grotius,  we  have  only  to  compare  Machia- 
velli's  *  Prince' with  Grotius's  'De  Jure  Belli  ac  Pacis,* 
Grant  that  Grotius's  basis  of  International  Law  was,  iii 
the  main,  a  theory  of  natural  law  which  is  no  longer  held  : 
grant  that  he  made  no  sufiicient  recognition  of  positive 
law ;  we  must  nevertheless  acknowledge  that  his  system, 
at  the  time  he  presented  it,  was  the  only  one  which  could 
ennoble  men's  theories  or  reform  their  practice. 
2» 
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"  From  his  own  conception  of  the  attitude  of  the 
Divine  Mind  toward  all  the  falsities  of  his  time  grew 
a  theory  of  internatinual  morals  which  supplanted  the 
principles  of  Machiavelli  :  from  hia  conception  of  the 
attitude  of  the  Divintj  Mind  toward  all  the  cruelties 
which  he  iiad  himself  known  in  the  Seveut}'  Years'  War 
of  the  Netherlands,  and  toward  all  those  of  wliich  tidings 
were  constantly  coming  from  the  German  Thirty  Years'* 
War,  came  inspiration  to  promote  a  better  practice  in 
war. 

"To  one,  then^  looking  at  Grotius  from  afar,  as  doubt' 
less  to  many  among^  yourselves,  tfie  theory  which  Grotius 
adopted  seems  the  only  one  which,  in  his  time,  could 
bring  any  results  for  good  to  mankind. 

"  I  am  also  aware  that  one  of  the  most  deservedly  emi- 
nent historians  and  puhliciats  of  the  Netherlauda,  during" 
our  own  time,  Jias  censured  Grotiua  as  the  main  source 
of  the  doctrine  which  founds  human  rights  upon  an  early 
social  compact,  and,  tlierefore,  as  one  who  proposed  the 
doctrines  which  have  borne  fruit  in  the  writings  of  Rous- 
seau, and  in  various  modern  revolutions, 

"  I  mig-ht  take  issue  with  this  statement ;  or  I  might  fall 
back  upon  the  claim  that  Grotius's  theory  has  proved,  at 
least,  a  serviceable  provisional  hypothesis  ;  but  this  is 
neither  the  time  nor  the  place  to  go  fully  into  so  great  a 
question.  Yet  I  may  at  least  say  that  it  would  ill  become 
me,  as  a  representative  of  the  United  States,  to  impute 
to  Grotius  as  a  fault,  a  theory  out  of  which  sprang  the 
nationality  of  my  country  ;  a  doctrine  embodied  in  that 
Declaration  of  Independence  which  is  this  day  read  to 
thousands  on  thousands  of  assemblies  in  nil  pai'ts  of  the 
United  States,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and  from 
the  Great  Lake^  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

"  But  however  the  Old  World  may  differ  from  the  New 
on  this  subject,  may   we  not  all    agree   that,   whatever 
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Grotius*s  responsibility  for  this  doctrine  may  be,  its  evils 
would  have  been  infinitely  reduced  could  the  men  who 
developed  it  have  caught  his  spirit  .  .  .  his  spirit  of 
broad  toleration,  of  wide  sympathy,  of  wise  moderation, 
of  contempt  for  '  the  folly  of  extremes,'  of  search  for  the 
great  principles  which  unite  men  rather  than  for  the  petty 
differences  which  separate  them  ? 

"  It  has  also  been  urged  against  Grotius  that  his  inter- 
pretation of  the  words  jus  gentium  was  a  mistake,  and 
that  other  mistakes  have  flowed  from  this.  Grant  it ; 
yet  we,  at  a  distance,  believe  that  we  see  in  it  one  of 
the  happiest  mistakes  ever  made  ;  a  mistake  comparable  in 
its  fortunate  results  to  that  made  by  Columbus  when  he 
interpreted  a  statement  in  our  sacred  books  regarding  the 
extent  of  the  sea  as  compared  with  the  land,  to  indicate 
that  the  western  continent  could  not  be  far  from  Spain, — 
a  mistake  which  probably  more  than  anything  else  encour- 
aged him  to  sail  for  the  Xew  World. 

"  It  is  also  not  unfrequently  urged  by  eminent  European 
writers  that  Grotius  dwelt  too  little  on  what  International 
Law  really  was,  and  too  much  on  what,  in  his  opinion,  it 
ought  to  be.  This  is  but  another  form  of  an  argument 
against  him  already  stated.  But  is  it  certain  after  all 
that  Grotius  was  so  far  wrong  in  this  as  some  excellent 
jurists  have  thought  him  ?  May  it  not  be  that,  in  the 
not  distant  future.  International  Law,  while  mainly  bas- 
ing its  doctrines  upon  what  nations  have  slowly  developed 
in  practice,  may  also  draw  inspiration,  more  and  more, 
from  *  That  Power  in  the  Universe  not  ourselves,  which 
makes  for  Righteousness.' 

"An  American,  recalling  that  greatest  of  all  arbitrations 
yet  known,  the  Geneva  Arbitration  of  1872,  naturally 
attributes  force  to  the  reasoning  of  Grotius.  The  heavy 
damages  which  the  United  States  asked  at  that  time  and 
which  Great  Britain  honorably  paid  were  justified  mainly, 
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if  not  wholly,  not  on  the  practice  of  nations  then  existing, 
hut  upon  what  it  was  claimed  ought  to  he  the  practice  ;  not 
upon  positive  law,  but  upon  natural  justice  ;  and  that 
decision  forma  one  of  the  happiest  landmarks  in  modern 
times ;  it  ended  all  quarrel  between  the  two  nations 
concerned,  and  bound  them  together  more  firmly  than 
ever. 

*'  But  while  there  may  be  things  in  the  life  and  work  of 
Grotiua  whif^i  reveal  themselves  differently  to  those  who 
Btudy  him  frt)m  a  near  point  of  view  and  to  those  who 
behold  him  from  afar,  there  are  thoughts  on  which  we  may 
all  unite,  lessons  which  we  may  learn  alike,  and  encour- 
agements which  may  strengthen  us  ali  for  the  duties  of 
this  present  hour. 

"For  as  we  now  stand  before  the^e  monuments,  there 
come  to  Ub  not  only  gliiupKCs  of  the  ii"ony  of  history,  but 
a  full  view  of  the  rewards  of  history.  Resounding  under 
these  arches  and  echoing  among  these  cidumns^  prayer  and 
praise  have  been  heard  for  five  hundre<l  years.  Hither 
came,  in  hours  of  defeat  and  hours  of  victory,  that  mighty 
hero  whose  remains  rest  in  yonder  shrine  and  whose  fame 
is  part  of  the  world's  fairest  lieritage.  But  Avhen,  just 
after  William  the  Silent  had  been  laid  in  the  A'aults  be- 
neath our  feet,  Huig  de  Groot,  as  a  child,  gazed  with  won- 
der on  this  grave  of  the  father  of  his  country,  and  ivhen» 
in  his  boyhood,  he  here  joined  in  prayer  and  praise,  anil 
caught  inspiration  from  the  mighty  dead,  no  miui  knew 
that  in  this  beautiful  boy  —  opening  his  eyes  upon  these 
scenes  which  we  now  behold  —  not  only  the  Netherlands, 
but  the  whole  human  race,  had  cause  for  the  greatest  of 
thanksgivings. 

**  And  when,  in  perhaps  the  darkest  hour  of  modern 
Europe,  in  1625,  his  great  book  way  born,  yonder  organ 
might  well  have  pealed  forth  a  moat  triumphant  Te 
Deiim  ; — but  no  man  recognized  the  blessing  which  in 
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that  hour  had  been  vouchsafed  to  mankind  :  no  voice  of 

thanksgiving  was  heard. 

*''  Hut  if  the  dyad,  as  we  fondly  hope,  live  beyond  the 
grave  :  if,  undisturbed  by  earthly  distractions,  they  are 
all  the  more  observant  of  human  affairs  :  if,  freed  from 
eartlily  trammels,  their  view  of  life  in  our  lower  world  is 
illumined  by  that  infinite  light  which  streams  from  the 
source  of  all  that  is  true  and  beautiful  and  good,  may  we 
not  piously  believe  that  the  mighty  and  beneficent  shade 
of  William  of  Orange  recognised  with  joy  the  hirth*hour 
of  Grotius  as  that  of  a  compatriot  who  was  to  give  the 
Netherlands  a  lasting  glory  ?  May  not  that  great  and 
glorious  spirit  have  aUo  looked  lovingly  ui>ou  Grotius,  as 
a  bo3-,  lingeriug  on  this  8]>ot  where  we  now  stand*  and  rec- 
ognized him  as  one  whose  wtirk  was  to  go  on  adding  in 
every  age  new  glory  to  the  nation  which  the  mighty 
Prince  of  the  House  of  Orange  had^  by  the  blessing  of 
God^  founded  and  saved  ;  may  not,  indeed,  that  great 
mind  have  foreseen,  in  that  divine  light,  another  glory  not 
then  known  to  mortal  ken  ?  Who  shall  say  that  in  tbe 
effluence  of  divine  knowledge  he  may  not  have  beheld 
Grotius.  in  his  full  manhood,  penning  the  pregnant  words 
of  the  *  De  Jure  Belli  ae  Pacis,'  and  that  he  may  not  have 
foreseen  —  as  largely  resulting  from  it  —  what  we  behold 
tonlay,  as  an  honor  to  the  August  Monarch  who  convoked 
it,  to  the  Netherlands  who  have  given  it  splendid  hospi- 
tality, and  to  all  modem  states  here  represented  :  the  first 
Conference  of  the  entire  world  ever  held  ;  an*l  tlmt  Con- 
ference assembled  to  increase  the  securities  for  peace  and 
to  diminish  the  horrors  of  war. 

"  For,  my  Honored  Colleagues  of  the  Peace  Conference, 
the  germ  of  this  work  in  which  wx  are  all  so  earnestly 
engaged,  lies  in  a  single  sentence  of  Grotius's  great  book. 
Others  indeed  had  projMJsed  plans  for  the  peaceful  settle- 
ment of  differences  between  nations,  and  the  world  re- 
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members  them  with  honor :  to  all  of  them,  from  Henry 
IV  and  Kant  and  St.  Pierre  and  Penn  and  Bentham,  down 
to  the  humblest  writer  in  favor  of  peace,  we  may  well  feel 
grateful ;  but  the  germ  of  arbitration  was  planted  in  mod- 
ern thought  when  Grotius,  urging  arbitration  and  media- 
tion as  preventing  war,  wrote  these  solemn  words  in  the 
'  De  Jure  Belli  ac  Pacis ' :  '  Maxime  autem  chritttiani  reges 
et  civitatea  tenentur  hanc  inire  viam  ad  arma  vitandaJ*  ^ 

"  My  Honored  Colleagues  and  friends,  more  than  once 
I  have  come  as  a  pilgrim  to  this  sacred  shrine.  In  my 
young  manhood,  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  and  at  vari- 
ous times  since,  I  have  sat  here  and  reflected  upon  what 
these  mighty  men  here  entombed  have  done  for  the  world, 
and  what,  though  dead,  they  yet  speak  to  mankind.  I 
seem  to  hear  them  still. 

"From  this  tomb  of  William  the  Silent  comes,  in  this 
hour,  a  voice  bidding  the  Peace  Conference  be  brave,  and 
true,  and  trustful  in  That  Power  in  the  Universe  which 
works  for  Righteousness. 

"  From  tliis  tomb  of  Grotius  I  seem  to  hear  a  voice 
which  says  to  us  as  the  delegates  of  the  Nations  :  '  Go  on 
witli  your  mighty  work  :  avoid,  as  you  would  avoid  the 
germs  of  pestilence,  those  exhalations  of  international 
hatred  whicli  take  shape  in  monstrous  fallacies  and  mor- 
bid fictions  regarding  alleged  antagonistic  interests. 
Guard  well  the  treasures  of  civilization  with  which  each 
of  you  is  intrusted  ;  but  bear  in  mind  that  you  hold 
a  mandate  from  liumanity.  Go  on  with  your  work. 
Pseudo-philosophers  will  prophesy  malignantly  against 
you :  pessimists  will  laugh  you  to  scorn :  cynics  will 
sneer  at  you  :  zealots  will  abuse  you  for  what  you  have 
not  done  :  sublimely  unpractical  thinkers  will  revile  you 
for  what  you  have  done :  ephemeral  critics  will  ridicule 
you  as   dupes :  enthusiasts,  blind   to   the   difficulties   in 

1  Grotius,  *'  De  Jure  Belli  ac  I'acis,"  II,  Cap.  23,  II  3. 
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your  path  and  to  everything  outside  their  little  circum- 
scribed fields,  will  denounce  you  a.s  traitors  to  liumatiity. 
Heed  them  not :  go  on  with  your  work.  Heed  nnt  the 
clamor  of  zealots,  or  cynics,  or  pessimists^  or  pseudo-phi- 
losophers, or  enthusiasts,  or  fault-iinders.  (io  on  with  the 
work  of  strengthening  peace  and  hunjanizing  war  :  p^iv^e 
greater  scope  and  streugtli  to  provisions  which  will  make 
war  less  cruel :  perfect  those  laws  of  war  which  dimmish 
the  unmerited  sufferings  of  populations  :  and,  above  all, 
give  to  the  world  at  least  a  beginning  of  an  effective* 
practicable  scheme  of  arbitration.' 

**  These  are  the  words  wiiich  an  American  seems  to 
hear  issuing  from  this  shrine  to-day  ;  and  I  seem  also  to 
hear  from  it  a  prophecy.  I  seem  to  hear  Grotius  saying 
to  us  ;  'Fear  neither  opposition  nor  detracticm.  As  my 
own  book*  which  grew  out  of  the  horrors  of  the  Wars  of 
Seventy  and  the  Thirty  Years'  War^  contained  the  germ 
from  which  your  great  Conference  has  grown,  so  your 
work,  which  is  demanded  by  a  world  bent  almost  to 
breaking  under  the  weight  of  ever  increasing  armaments, 
shall  be  a  germ  from  which  future  Conferences  shall 
evolve  plans  ever  fuller,  better,  and  nobler.'  And  I  also 
seem  to  hear  a  message  from  him  to  the  jurists  of  the 
great  universities  who  ht>nor  us  with  their  presence 
to-day,  including  especially  tliat  renowned  University  of 
Leyden  which  gave  to  Grotius  his  first  knowledge  of  the 
law  ;  and  that  eminent  University  of  Konigsberg  which 
gave  him  his  most  philosoj>hical  disciple  :  to  all  of  these 
I  seem  to  hear  him  saj' :  'Go  on  in  your  labor  to  search 
out  the  facts  and  to  develop  the  principles  which  shall 
enable  future  Conferences  to  build  more  and  more 
broadl3%  more  and  more  loftily  for  peace.' 

**  And  now,  Your  Excellencies,  Mr.  Burgomiister,  and 
Honored  Deans  of  the  various  Universities  of  the  Nether- 
lands^ a  simple  duty  remains  to  me.     In  accordance  with 
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instructions  from  the  President  and  on  buhalf  of  the  Peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  of  America^  the  American  Com- 
mission at  the  Peace  Conference,  by  my  hand,  lays  on  the 
Tomb  of  Grotius  this  simple  tribute.  It  combines  the 
oak,  symbolical  of  civic  virtue,  with  the  laurel,  symbolical 
of  victory.  It  bears  the  frillowing  inscription:  "^To  the 
Memory  of  Hugo  (irotius  /  In  Reverence  and  Gratitude/ 
From  tlie  United  States  of  America /On  the  Occasion  of 
the  International  Peace  Conference  at  The  Hague/ July 
4,  189i»,*  /  and  it  encloses  two  shields,  one  bearing  the 
arms  of  the  House  of  Orange  and  of  the  Netherlands, 
the  other  bearing  the  arms  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica ;  and  both  these  shields  are  hound  firmly  together. 
They  represent  the  gratitude  of  our  country,  one  of  the 
youngest  among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  to  thi^  old  and 
honored  Commonwealth  ;  gratitude  for  great  services  in 
days  gone  by,  gratitude  for  recent  courtesies  and  kind- 
nesses ;  and,  above  all,  they  represent,  to  all  time,  a  union 
of  hearts  and  minds,  in  both  lands,  for  peace  between  the 
nations." 


At  the  conclusion  of  Mr,  White's  address,  the  box  in 
which  the  wreath  had  been  enclosed,  and  which  waa  on  a 
table  immediately  in  front  of  the  speaker,  was  opened,  and 
Mr.  White,  taking  the  wreath,  attached  it  to  the  tomb  of 
Grotiua. 

The  choir  then  &iing  the  Dutch  national  anthem 
*^  Wilhelmus  van  Naasouwe,'*  the  audience  standing. 

The  Chairman  thereupon  introduced  His  Excellency, 
W.  H,  de  Beaufort,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the 
Government  of  the  Netherlands,  who  spoke  as  follows :  —^ 

"-The  Queen*8  government  has  couferred  on  me  the 
honorable  task  of  expressing  its  sincero  gratitude  to  the 
American  Delegates  and  the  Government  of  the  United 
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States  which  they  represent,  for  placing  a  wreath  on  the 
tomb  of  Hugo  de  Groot. 

"  The  ceremony  of  to-day  will,  I  am  sure,  make  a  deep 
impression  throughout  our  whole  country.  We  Holland- 
ers are  proud  of  our  glorious  history,  and  the  memory 
of  our  great  men  in  past  centuries  is  dear  to  us  all.  We 
are  pleased  to  see  them  appreciated  by  foreigners,  and 
especially  when  these  foreigners  are  citizens  of  a  coun- 
try for  which  we  feel  so  much  respect  and  regard.  We 
have  been  closely  connected  by  historical  traditions  with 
America.  The  first  settlers  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson 
River  were  Hollanders,  and  we  always  remember,  not 
without  a  certain  pride,  that  it  was  a  Dutch  captain  who 
was  the  first  to  salute  the  stars  and  stripes.  To-day  we 
salute  your  star-spangled  banner  in  our  own  country,  and 
while  celebrating  with  you  your  Independence  Day,  we 
beg  you  to  accept  our  best  wishes  for  the  welfare  of  your 
country, 

"  Your  country  is  one  of  the  largest  of  the  world,  and 
ours  is  one  of  the  smallest,  but  we  have  one  thing  in  com- 
mon, which  is  that  we  both  have  won  our  country  and  its 
independence  by  our  own  valor. 

"  We  have  had  the  advantage  in  the  last  weeks  of 
extending  hospitality  to  some  of  the  most  eminent  men 
of  the  United  States,  who  came  here  to  give  their  valua- 
ble aid  for  the  realization  of  the  noble  designs  framed  by 
the  Emperor  of  Russia  and  applauded  by  the  whole  civil- 
ized world,  of  founding  international  law  on  the  basis  of 
justice  and  peace.  It  is  a  matter  of  course  that,  having 
in  mind  this  noble  task,  our  thoughts  have  been  called 
back  to  the  great  man  who  found  his  last  resting  place 
under  the  vaults  of  this  church,  and  who  lias  always  been 
venerated  as  the  founder  of  the  science  of  international 
law. 

"  When  he  wrote  his  admirable  work  '  De  Jure  Belli  ac 
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Paeis/  America  was  still  u  great  wilderness  with  a  few 
scattered  European  settlements.  Still,  he  knew  America 
imd  took  an  interest  in  it»  for  he  wrote  a  smali  and  very 
remarkable  tniet  on  the  antipathy  oi  the  nriginai  inhabi- 
tants of  America. 

**  More  than  two  centuries  and  a  half  have  since  elapsed, 
and  if  (irotiua  came  back  into  this  world  and  stood  in  the 
midst  of  118,  how  great  would  be  his  aslonislmieat  when 
hearing  that  the  inbabitants  of  America  had  come  here 
to  pay  homage  to  his  memory  ;  but  at  the  same  time  he 
would  express  his  joy  and  his  satisfaction  wlien  learning 
that  the  noble  and  generous  principles  he  advocated 
during  Ids  lifetime  had  taken  root  throughout  the  wliole 
world,  and  I  am  sure  he  would  exclaim,  ^Thanks  to  God, 
I  have  not  lived  in  vain.' 

"  For  the  purpose  of  acknowledging  the  great  merits  of 
Grotiiis,  a  wreath  law  been  placed,  by  order  of  the  Ameri- 
can Govenunent,  on  his  tomb.  I  sincerely  hope  that  this 
fine  and  preeiouj*  work  of  art  will  remain  forever  on  the 
place  where  it  it  is  now  fixed.  May  the  numerous  visit- 
ors of  this  church  look  un  it  with  a  sentiment  of  grati- 
tude and  admiration.  Miiy  it  act  as  a  stimulus  for  future 
generations  in  their  exertions  in  behalf  of  still  further 
reforms  in  the  priictit^e  of  international  law,  aud^  last  not 
least,  may  this  wreath  be  an  everlasting  emblem  of  the 
friendly  rehitioas  between  America  and  Holland,  and  a 
guarantee  for  tlie  unbroken  continuance  of  that  historical 
friendship  of  whicli  America  gives  ua  on  this  memorable 
day  such  a  splendid  and  highly  valued  testhnony." 


The  Cliaimmn  then  announced  that  a  message  had  been 
received  from  His  Majesty^  the  King  of  Sweden  and  Nor- 
way, representing  the  country  in  whose  service  Grotius 
had  spent  many  years  of  his  life,  and  he  thereiipon  intro- 
duced Baron  de  Hildt,  First   Delegate  of  Sweden   and 
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Norway,  who  stated  that  he  had  been  directed  by  tele- 
graph to  offer  the  sincere  congratulations  and  good  wishes 
of  His  Majesty,  the  King  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  to  the 
Commission  of  the  United  States  of  America  and  to  the 
Government  of  the  Netherlands,  on  the  occasion  of  this 
celebration.  He  added  that  the  memory  of  Grotius  would 
always  be  highly  cherished  in  the  speaker's  native  coun- 
try, which  Grotius  had  served  so  long  and  so  faithfully. 

The  Chairman  thereupon  introduced  the  Honorable 
T.  ;M.  C.  Asser,  Delegate  to  the  Peace  Conference  from 
the  Netherlands,  and  President  of  the  Institute  of  Inter- 
national Law,  who  spoke  as  follows  :  — 

"  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : 

"  Having  the  honor  to  be  the  President  of  the  Institute 
of  International  Law,  I  consider  it  my  duty  to  add  a  few 
words,  in  the  name  of  that  body,  to  the  eloquent  speeches 
that  we  have  heard. 

"  It  is  a  great  pleasure  for  the  members  of  the  Institute 
who  attend  this  meeting,  in  their  capacity  of  delegates  to 
the  Peace  Conference,  to  declare  through  their  President 
that  they  fully  sympathize  with  the  congratulations  and 
the  thanks  addressed  to  the  eminent  American  delegates, 
—  congratulations  on  this  most  important  memorial  day, 
thanks  for  their  homage  to  the  father  of  our  science  — 
my  great  Compatriot,  Hugo  Grotius. 

"  And  these  thanks.  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  do  not  only 
concern  the  splendid  ceremony  of  this  day.  Our  grati- 
tude is  inspired,  above  all,  by  the  most  valuable  services 
that  American  jurists  and  American  statesmen  have  ren- 
dered to  the  development  of  Internationa]  Law. 

"  The  Annals  of  our  Institute  show  the  great  influence 
that  American  science  and  practice  have  exercised  upon 
its  resolutions. 
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"  Among  the  founders  of  the  Institute  we  read  the  name 
of  the  celebrated  American  jurist  David  Dudley  Field, 
the  first  who,  iu  his  Draft  Outlines  of  an  International 
Code,  undertook  to  formulate  precise  rules  for  the  legal 
intercourse  between  the  different  nations,  and  between 
the  citizens  of  different  states. 

"  During  a  quarter  of  a  century,  our  Institute  has  de- 
voted its  best  force  to  this  work  of  codification,  after  hav- 
ing by  serious  and  uninterrupted  endeavors  succeeded  in 
establishing  a  communiB  opinio  on  many  matters,  with  re- 
gard to  which  there  was  a  great  divergence  between  the 
jurists  of  different  nationalities. 

"This  is  neither  the  place  nor  the  time  to  recount  the 
results  which  have  been  obtained, 

"  I  must,  however,  ask  leave  to  mention  that  in  its  first 
scientific  session  at  Geneva,  just  twenty-five  years  ago, 
the  Institute  resolved  that  three  very  important  objects 
ought  to  have  its  attention  before  all  other  matters. 

"  The  first  was  the  codification  of  private  international 
lata. 

"  The  illustrious  Italian,  Mancini,  then  President  of  the 
Institute,  took  the  initiative  in  this  urgent  reform. 

"  The  Dutch  (iovernment  continued  what  he  had  begun, 
and,  as  a  first  practical  result  of  the  diplomatic  Conference 
which  met  at  The  Hague  in  1893  and  1894,  the  first  page 
of  a  code  of  private  international  law,  having  legal  force 
in  almost  all  continental  Europe,  was  written  iu  the  form 
of  a  convention,  and  signed  at  The  Hague  on  November 
14,  1896.  We  hope  that  the  following  pages  of  the  code 
will  be  written  in  the  next  years,  as  a  consequence  of  new 
conferences  on  the  subject. 

"  We  also  hope  that,  in  indicating  the  States  which  ac- 
cept the  code,  the  word  *  continental  *  may  soon  prove  to 
be  inexact,  and  it  is  our  sincere  wish  that  the  fatherland  of 
the  jurist,  who  iu  his  *  Draft  Outlines*  did  not  omit  the 
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rules  of  private  law,  may  join  old  Europe,  so  that  the 
States  united  to  accept  that  code  of  private  interna- 
tional law  may  embrace  the  New  as  well  as  the  Old 
World. 

"  The  second  matter  to  which  the  priority  wa«  granted 
by  the  Institute  concerned  International  Arbitration,  and 
the  rules  of  procedure  to  be  adopted  by  States  that  agree 
to  submit  to  arbitration  the  controversies  arising  between 
them.  A  most  remarkable  draft  by  the  well-known  Ger- 
man jurist  Professor  Goldschmidt  formed  the  basis  of  the 
Institute's  resolutions. 

"Since  1874  the  practice  of  International  Arbitration 
has  made  enormous  progress,  and  we  may  now  expect 
that  the  generous  and  magnanimous  initiative  of  His 
Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Russia  will  bring  into  operation 
a  set  of  uniform  rules  for  the  decision  of  international 
controversies,  and  for  the  establishment  of  a  Court  of 
Arbitration. 

*'  In  tlie  meantime  the  special  arbitration  treaties,  con- 
cluded by  some  Governments  (among  which  the  Anglo- 
American,  though  not  ratified,  is  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able), have  exercised  a  strong  influence  on  public  opinion 
and  the  feelings  of  leading  statesmen;  and  I  may  add, 
without  being  guilty  of  indiscretion,  that  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  is  one  of  those  which  have  provided 
the  Conference  with  most  valuable  materials  for  the  or- 
ganization of  the  new  institution. 

"The  third  object  chosen  by  the  Institute  in  its  first 
session  has  quite  an  American  character, 

"  The  three  rules  of  the  Washington  treaty  of  1871 
concerning  the-duties  of  neutral  Governments  had  to  be 
examined  on  the  basis  of  proposals  made  by  a  Committee, 
to  which  belonged  the  American  scholar  and  jurist, 
Theodore  Woolsey. 

"  I  have  called  this  matter  quite  American,  because  the 
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United  States  had  the  merit  of  permauently  fixing  the 
doctrine  of  neutrality. 

"When  Grotius  wrote  his  famous  book,  the  state  of  war 
—  and  of  war  in  which  all  jaatioJis  were  cnneerned  — 
was  ahiiost  permanent  in  Europe. 

"It  was  Grotius's  great  tneiit  to  have  shown  how  war 
ought  to  be  submitted  to  certain  rules  in  tlie  interest  of 
humanity  and  of  justice.  The  rights  and  obligationa  of 
belligerents  form  the  principal  eonteuts  of  lii:^  work. 
Those  of  nentrala  are  indicated  in  a  very  brief  and  rather 
superficial  way, 

"  At  two  great  epochs  —  that  of  the  first  Frencli  revolu- 
tionarj"  war  in  1793,  during  the  administration  of  Washing- 
ton and  the  secretaryship  of  Jefferson^  and  about  twenty-five 
years  later,  in  1818,  Mr,  Monroe  being  President  and 
Mr.  John  Qinncy  Adaras  Secretary  of  State*  when  the 
Spanish  colonieti  in  America  threw  off  their  allegiance 
to  the  mother  countr^^  —  the  United  States  had  thtj  oppor- 
tunity of  establishing  liberal  and  huuiaue  principles  of 
international  law. 

"  On  thefonner  occasion  they  passed  their  first  neutrality 
Statute,  that  of  1794,  and  on  the  latter  the  act  of  Congress 
of  1818,  called  the  amended  foreign  enlistment  act. 

^*  One  of  the  greatest  English  authorities  on  international 
law,  Sir  Robert  Phjllimore,  says  that  the  IJritish  .statute 
was  during  the  next  year  (1819)  carried  through  Parlia- 
ment in  accordance  with  the  American  act  of  Congress. 

*'The  principal  object  of  th«  law^  of  neutrality  up  to  tins 
time  has  been  to  state  the  duties  of  neutrals,  and  the  con- 
ditions under  which  their  neutrality  is  to  be  respected  by 
the  belUgerents. 

*'If,  in  the  future,  war  should  be  rendered  impossible, 
neutnUity  would  cease  to  exist. 

'*  As  long,  however,  as  war  may,  from  time  to  time, 
appear  to  be  unavoidable,  it  will  be  a  great  blessing  for 
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humanity  if  the  new  Code  of  Neutrality  shall  not  only 
prevent  neutrals  from  favoring  one  of  the  belligerents  and 
from  disturbing  the  belligerents  in  their  military  opera- 
tions, but  if  it  shall  also  —  and  in  the  first  place  — 
prevent  the  belligerents  from  disturbing  the  neutrals  in 
their  peaceful  occupations,  in  their  trade  and  navigation, 
and  in  the  practice  of  science  and  arts. 

"  The  United  States  of  America  would  again  render  an 
immense  service  to  humanity  if  they  induced  the  States 
of  Europe  and  the  other  parts  of  the  world  to  prepare  in 
time  of  peace  a  Code  of  Neutrality  so  favorable  for  the 
pacific  nations,  and  so  severe  with  regard  to  those  who 
may  feel  desirous  to  have  recourse  to  war,  that  it  would 
prove  to  be  in  fact  the  best  guarantee  for  the  maintenance 
of  peace. 

"  This  would  be  a  glorious  task  for  the  statesmen  of  the 
new  world,  in  the  beginning  of  a  new  century!" 

At  the  conclusion  of  M.  Asser's  speech,  the  choir  sang 
a  magnificent  Dutch  hymn  of  the  sixteenth  century, — 
"Prayer  for  the  Fatherland,"  by  Valerius, —  whereupon 
the  Chairman  introduced  the  Honorable  Seth  Low,  Com- 
missioner of  the  United  States  of  America,  President  of 
Columbia  University  of  New  York,  who  spoke  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

"Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

"  The  pleasing  task  has  been  devolved  upon  me  of  ex- 
pressing the  thanks  of  the  American  Delegation  to  those 
whose  kindness  has  made  this  occasion  possible. 

"  First  of  all  our  thanks  are  due,  and  are  most  heartily 
given  to  you.  Sir,  for  so  courteously  presiding;  to  the 
Burgomaster  and  City  of  Delft  and  to  the  Trustees  of  this 
venerable  Church  for  the  generous  hospitality  that  has 
permitted  the  use  of  this  sacred  edifice  and  of  the  City 
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Hall ;  and  to  the  chorus  whose  volunteered  services  have 
added  to  the  proceedings  the  welcome  charm  and  inspira- 
tion of  song. 

"  We  think  ourselves  fortunate,  also,  in  being  able  to 
avail  of  thb  opportunity  to  express  our  thanks  to  Her 
Majesty,  the  Queen,  for  the  gracious  kindness  she  has 
shown  to  us  in  common  with  our  colleagues  of  the  Confer- 
ence of  Peace.  It  has  been  to  us  a  sincere  pleasure  to 
have  the  honor  of  a  presentation  to  Her  Majesty,  for  the 
accents  of  her  voice  when  she  took  the  coronation  oath 
found  an  echo  in  every  American  heart.  Motley  has  en- 
abled us  to  understand  what  it  signifies  when  the  Head  of 
the  House  of  Orange  swears,  '  Je  maintiendrai  ! ' 

"  We  are  glad,  also,  to  offer  our  thanks  to  the  distin- 
guished Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Netherlands, 
his  Excellency,  M.  de  Beaufort,  and,  through  him,  to  his 
Government  and  the  people  of  The  Hague  for  the  great 
hospitality  in  which  we  have  had  a  share  as  members  of 
the  Conference. 

"  We  are  grateful,  also,  for  the  message  that  has  been 
received  from  His  Majesty,  the  King  of  Sweden  and  Nor- 
way, through  his  distinguished  Representative  at  the 
Conference  of  Peace ;  and  for  the  kind  words  spoken  in 
the  name  of  the  Institute  of  International  Law  by  its 
gifted  and  able  President. 

"The  International  Conference  at  The  Hague  doubtless 
will  take  its  place  in  history  as  the  first  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  nations  of  the  East  and  of  the  West,  of  Asia, 
and  Europe  and  America,  to  create  a  body  of  International 
Law  by  formal  and  joint  enactment.  Great  national  as- 
semblies have  sprung  from  seeds  not  more  promising  than 
this  ;  so  that  it  is  not  strange  that  men  sliould  see  in  this 
Conference  a  distinct  step  toward  the  poet's  dream:  '  The 
Parliament  of  Man,  the  Federation  of  the  World,'  Our 
own  Lowell  has  said:  — 
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« *  For  I  believed  the  poeta ;  it  is  they 
Who  gatlier  wisdom  from  the  central  deep, 
And,  listening  to  the  inner  flow  of  thinga, 
Speak  to  the  age  out  of  eternity.' 

"  But  those  of  us  who  have  taken  part  in  these  delibera- 
tions, can  never  dissociate  the  experience  from  the  hearty 
welcome  we  have  received  in  the  historic  Capital  of  Hol- 
land,—  the  l>eautiful  city  of  The  Hague.  Both  Peace 
and  Hospitality  appear  to  us  to  have  laid  aside  their  san- 
dals at  The  Hague,  as  if  there  they  had  found  their  perma- 
nent abiding-place. 

"  On  this  day,  so  full  for  Americans  of  thoughts  connected 
with  their  national  independence,  we  may  not  forget  that 
Americans  have  yet  other  grounds  for  gratitude  to  the 
people  of  the  Netherlands.  We  cannot  forget  that  our 
flag  received  its  first  foreign  salute  from  a  Dutch  oflicer, 
nor  that  the  Province  of  Friesland  gave  to  our  indepen- 
dence its  first  formal  recognition.  By  way  of  Leyden 
and  Delft-Haven  and  Plymouth  Rock,  and  again  by  way 
of  New  Amsterdam,  the  free  public  school  reached  Ameri- 
can shores. 

"  The  United  States  of  America  liave  taken  their  name 
from  the  United  States  of  the  Netherlands.  We  have 
learned  from  you  not  only  tliat  '  In  Union  there  is 
Strength,'  —  that  is  an  old  lesson,  —  but  also,  in  large 
measure,  how  to  make  '  One  out  of  many.'  From  you  we 
have  learned,  what  we,  at  least,  value,  to  separate  Church 
and  State  ;  and  from  you  we  gather  inspiration  at  all 
times  in  our  devotion  to  learning,  to  religious  liberty,  and 
to  individual  and  national  freedom.  These  are  some  of 
the  things  for  which  we  Iwilieve  the  American  people  owe 
no  little  gratitude  to  the  Dutch ;  and  these  are  tlie 
things  for  which  to-day,  speaking  in  the  name  of  the 
American  people,  we  venture  to  express  their  heartfelt 
thanks." 

2o 
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The  choir  then  sang  two  verses  of  "  America,"  in  which 
they  were  joined  by  the  audience,  standing,  and  a  post- 
lude,  including  the  "  Star  Spangled  Banner "  and  the 
"Hallelujah"  Chorus  from  Handera  "Messiah,"  ended 
the  celebration. 

At  the  close  of  the  exercises  in  the  church,  the  invited 
guests,  about  three  hundred  and  thirty-eight  in  number, 
sat  down  with  the  American  Commission  to  a  luncheon 
served  in  the  ancient  Town  Hall  of  Delft.  This  building, 
as  well  as  the  colossal  bronze  statue  of  Grotius  standing 
in  front  of  it,  and  the  contemporary  portrait  of  Grotius 
in  the  Hall  of  the  Burgomaster,  was  decorated  with  the 
flags  of  the  Netherlands  and  the  United  States. 

During  the  progress  of  the  luncheon,  the  American 
representatives,  headed  by  Ambassador  White,  visited  the 
various  tables,  and  toasts  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Queen  of  the  Netherlands,  the  Emperor  of  Rus- 
sia, and  the  President  of  the  Peace  Conference,  as  well  as 
to  the  various  countries  represented,  were  exchanged. 

At  three  o'clock  the  weather  had  moderated,  and  the 
guests  returned  to  The  Hague. 

In  the  evening  the  orchestra  at  Scheveningen  made 
American  national  airs  the  chief  feature  of  the  gala  con- 
cert, which  was  atten<led  by  most  of  the  members  of  the 
Conference. 
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Bourgeois,  240 ;  statement  of  Lord 
Pauncefote,  243  ;  speech  of  Chev- 
alier Descamps,  244 ;  speech  of 
Prof.  Zom  in  opposition.  246; 
speech  of  M.  Asser,  249 ;  speech 
of  Count  Nigra,  260 ;  speech  of 
M.  de  Martens,  251 ;  speech  of 
M.  Odier,  252 ;  speech  of  Prof. 
Lammasch,  253 ;  speech  of  Mr. 
Hulls,  234  ;  cordial  adherence  of 
Germany,  257 ;  organization  of, 
257 ;  jurisdiction  of,  268  ;  bureau 
and  record  office  of,  258  ;  appoint- 
ment and  term  of  judges  of,  259 ; 
manner  of  selecting  particular 
tribunals  of,  264 ;  place  of  sitting, 
267 ;  extension  of  jurisdiction, 
207  ;  first  appointments  to,  305. 

International  rivers,  230. 

Interoceanic  canals,  230L 

Japan,  interest  shown  by,  325. 

Jarousse  de  Sillac,  Max,  secretary 
of  the  Peace  Conference,  57  j-  as- 
sistant secretary  Comiti  d'Ex^ 
amen^  170. 

Journal  de  St.  Petersburg^  official 
explanation  of  rescript,  12. 

Judges  of  International  Court  of 
Arbitration,  appointment  and 
term  of  office,  259 ;  qualifications 
of,  200  ;  diplomatic  privileges  and 
immunities  of,  266. 

Judges,  not  to  practise  in  certain 
cases,  280. 

Jurisdiction  of  arbitral  tribunal  to 
be  determined  by  it,  28Ci 

Kamebeek,  A.  P.  C.  van,  member 
from  the  Netherlands,  47  ;  elected 
vice-president  of  the  Peace  Con-  I 
ference,  57  ;  si)eech  on  limitation  ' 


of  armaments,  81 ;  interview  with 
British  delegates  on  expanding 
bullets,  103;  closing  speech  of, 
347  ;  speech  at  Delft,  537. 

Khuepacb,  Victor  von,  member  from 
Austria-Hungary,  42. 

Konow,  A.,  member  from  Sweden 
and  Norway,  51. 

Klinzli,  Colonel  Arnold,  member 
from  Switzerland,  51 ;  remarks  on 
term  "  belligerent,*'  143. 

Labor  of  prisoners  of  war,  145. 

Lammasch,  member  from  Austria- 
Hungary,  42 ;  member  Comiti 
d^Exametif  169 ;  speech  on  Inter- 
national Court  of  Arbitration, 
253 ;  views  as  to  judges  and 
counsel,  280. 

Language  to  be  used  before  arbitral 
tribunal,  280. 

Laws  and  customs  of  war,  ratifica- 
tion of  treaty  on,  139 ;  adherence 
to,  140 ;  denunciation  of,  140 ; 
value  of  treaty  on,  163. 

Le  Grand,  Albert,  secretary  of  the 
Peace  Conference,  57. 

Lleber,  Francis,  code  of  rules  of 
war,  160. 

Limitations  of  armaments :  sub-com- 
mittee  on,  82  ;  report  of  sub-com- 
mittee, 83 ;  value  of  further  study 
of  the  question,  92. 

Low,  Seth,  member  from  the  United 
States,  40 ;  raises  question  as  to 
practice  of  judges  before  the  Inter- 
national Court,  280 ;  speech  on 
rehearing,  303 ;  speech  at  Delft, 
659. 

Lu  Tseng  Tsang,  member  from 
China,  42. 

Mahan,  Captain  Alfred  T.,  member 
from  the  United  States,  40;  objec- 
tions to  prohibition  of  projectiles 
with  asphyxiating  gas,  119  ;  pro- 
poses additional  articles  to  Geneva 
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Convention,  131  ;   withdrawal   of 
same,  13:;^. 

Martens,  Fedor  de.  member  from 
Rassia,  40 ;  speech  on  \i^vis  tund 
ciiBtoms  of  wiir^  135 ;  dccUratitm 
on  laws  aijd  ciiataiDB  of  war,  H'1 ; 
opinioci  an  value  of  treaty  on  tawa 
and  cufitoiiiR  of  war,  101  ;  member 
Comtte  tVEiXttmen,  lOt) ;  speech 
on  CommiE&ions  of  Inquiry.  2(W  ; 
speech  on  InternaTJonal  Court  of 
Arbitration,  251  ;  remarkB  on 
i^uiremeiit  of  opinion,  '28.J  ; 
Epi^ucli  on  rehearing^  2B7  \  ape^ch 
on  private  property  on  the  higli 
seas,  SI 4. 

Mflrichhie,  Colonel,  member  from 
Servia,  60. 

Mediation,  176;  advantage  of,  171  ; 
forrayr  S4^revment^  as  tOy  178; 
offer  of,  18t) ;  a  permanem.  insti- 
tuLion*  181  ;  special  (fs*?«  Special 
Mediiition). 

Mediator,  duty  of,  185  j  when  func- 
tions c!eaj^,  186, 

MebetntU  rj^ecba,  member  from 
Turkey,  :^L 

M^cey  de  Kapoa  M^re,  Gaetan, 
member  from  Auatria-Hungnry. 
41. 

Mier,  M.  de,  member  from  Mexico, 
40. 

Mijatovich,  Chetlotnil,  member  from 
Serviii,  60. 

Mining  ahellH  for  field  artillery, 
report  on^  M. 

Mlnta  Riaa  Khan,  ujember  £roin 
Perala,  47. 

MitT^  Bamad  Khan,  member  from 
Persia,  48. 

Monetary  affairn,  S^SO,  231. 

Monroe  Doctrine,  text  of  American 
deciaration  on,  270 ;  disciisslon 
of,  271. 

MouteneRro  (see  Kiis«ia), 

MotioRH  before  tribunal,  283. 

Motono,  M.  J. ,  luetuber  from  JapaiVt 
40. 


Mou  n  ien  Brigadi  er-General ,  member 

from  France,  44. 
Moiiravieff,    Count,    circular    letter 

of,  January  11th,   I8m»,  24. 
Mtlnster,     Prince,     n3ii<tnber    from 

Germany,  38  ;   elosin^  spttech  of, 

34*i ;    replies  to,  :H7, 
Muskets,  report  ou,  0(1. 

Naval  warfare,  methods  of,  117. 
Nelidoff,    M.    de,    ^ug^etious    on 

special  mediation,  188. 
Netherlands,  <jueen  of,  t^l^gr&m  to, 

67  ;  t*;kl^^anl  from,  58. 
Netherlands  Government,  formal  in- 

vitfttion  of,  to  the  Conference,  32 ; 

hospitality  of,  ii'2A. 
Neutral  countries,  detention  of  beU 

Ugereot     aick    or    wounded    in, 

leo. 

Neutral  atates,  reaoUition  for  a  futurft 
conferenee  on  rights  and  duties  of, 
im 

Neutral  territory^pasaageof  wounded 
or  Rirk  betligerenta  through,  I'M). 

Neutral  vessels  acting  aii  hospital 
&hips,   120. 

Neutrali?.atiun,  104, 

Neutrality,  a  code  of,  371, 

Newel,  ^^tanford,  member  from  the 
t'nited  ISratea,  if\. 

Nigra,  Count  Cunstantino,  member 
from  It-aly,  46 ;  honorary  prcHt- 
dent  of  committee  on  arbitration. 
165 ;  epeech  on  International 
Court  of  Arbitration,  2rA>;  speech 
on  rfheartug.  2ff0  ;  speech  on  im- 
munity of  private  property  on  the 
high  aea^,  321. 

Non-combatant«  recognized,  141. 

Noury  Bey,  member  from  Turkey, 
51. 

Objections  before  tribunal,  283. 
Obligatory  arbltrationf  proposai  for, 


Odier,     Edouard,      member     from 
I      Switzerland,  51 ;  member  Comit& 
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f}^£7ain«R,  169  ;  speech  on  luler- 
naiional  Court  of  w\rl>iLraiion,  252. 

OlTlren*  oA  priftonera  of  war,  140. 

OktiHacftiiyi  vr>n  OkoliscDa,  member 
Irum  A listria- Hungary,  41. 

OlHTiiun  of  riievalier  Descampa,  206, 

(rpitiinri  required  from  arbitml  trl- 

dM)r*jlU,  Chevalier  Corragioni,  mem- 
ber from  Siam,  60. 

tIM>riit!llaa  Vaaconcellts^  Agfwtitio, 
laetiiber  from  IViiu^l,  4t* ; 
moUun  on  special  metlmHon.  200. 

d'Omellas,  CHptaui  Ayres,  member 
frnm  Ponugal,  48. 

Ovtchinnikttw,  Lieuteiianl,  meruber 
frotu  Ruaala,  4E). 

rapiiuu,  J^ftn  N,,  member  from 
Kouioaiiia,  4B. 

rarliamt'Tttary  law,  absencia  of,  114. 

I'allioluglc&l  observsLtions,  S^. 

l^aimcefott%  Lord,  member  from 
Grw.iM  Britain,  44  ;  declaration  oti 
expaiiditig  bullets,  llo  ;  honorary 
president  of  committee  <m  arbi* 
tratloa,  I6ij ;  addrefis  on  Interna- 
tional Court  of  ArhitrntioQ,  21*3 ; 
Btatemetit  on  InU-rtiatinnal  Court 
of  Arbitration,  ii'-i  ;  auggeation  as 
to  judges  and  counsel,  28«, 

Peace,  tuaintenance  of  general,  17J* ; 
achen^BS  for  eternal,  351 ;  true  defi- 
nition of,  361. 

P4?ace  Conferfitice,  the  callinj;  of 
the^  1  ;  opening  of  the,  i'S  ■  for- 
mal invitation  to,  32  ;  what  States 
invited,  iH;  Central  and  South 
AniE^rican  Kepubliea  not  lnyit«d, 
3d  j  list  of  muuibeiHof,  38  ;  exclu- 
filon  of  oatflident,  '.IS  ■  i^umrnary  of 
the  seaaiona  of,  4rt  ;  aeeond  sea- 
Bioii  of,  r»W  ;  from  day  to  Jay,  .'^22  ; 
time  of  meetings  of,  822  ;  fentiri- 
CteA  in  honor  of,  324  ;  private 
hospitality  tn  honor  of,  324  i  re- 
cefiHi  f>f,  ^25 ;  pamphlets  and  pro- 
jects aenl  to,  H2ii ;  closing  session 


of,  335;  final  a4Jouniiii«&t  of , 
;150 ;    a   natural-   ocmsmzunattoit, 

361  ;  diploinalic  nature  of,  352  ; 
difference  between,  and  con- 
greao^  of  Vietirm,  PariAt  mid  llfr- 
lin,  35*2 ;  theory  of,  on  War  and 
peace,  200  ;  reaai-iiia  fnr  encour- 
agement concemirtg  resutla  of, 
371  ;  ultimal«i  effeeta  of,  inde- 
pendent of  temporal  or  local  con- 
ditions, 35S. 

Peaceful  Adjufttm«nt  of  Inter- 
naiional  DiEfett-nct'S,  treaty  for, 
VU  i  text  of,  1 74  ,  iinuJogy  of.  to 
conHtitutLon,  lil4. 

Pel^".e,  Herbert  II.  I>. ,  United  StMteti 
Charifr'  tl\l_^air^s,  report  ou  llw 
Conference,  Ui. 

Penalty,  generally  prohibited,  ITiT- 

Pephau,  Kear'Admiral,  member 
from  France,  4J. 

Persia,  di^titietive  flag  of,  on  hospi- 
tal  sbipH.  125. 

Phya  Snriya,  member  from  Siam,  &0. 

Pbya  Visuddba,  member  from  Si&ui, 
o<). 

Pillage,  prohibition  of,  163-157. 

roi8*m  prohibited,  161. 

PonipUj.  Commander  Guido,  mem^ 
ber  frtim  ItAly,  46. 

Poortugael,  General  J.  C-  C,  d«n 
Beer,  member  from  the  Sether- 
lands,  47  ;  gp^ecli  on  limitation  of 
armaments,  73 ;  rvply  to  Capl. 
Crozier  on  ext>anding  buUet^,  1 12  : 
remarks  on  term  "  belligerent," 
143. 

Pap^  G.  J.  C.  A.,  asaistant  secre- 
tary. 67. 

Pope,  claims  of  the,  333;  corre- 
spondence of.  with  queen  of 
Netherlands,  3;W. 

Poslajre,  free,  14M. 

Powders,  report  on,  il3» 

PreaSr  communlcalion>{  to,  04  ;  alti- 
tude of  the,  lfl7. 

Prifioners  of  war,  siaiu^  of,  145  ;  de- 
tention of,  145;  labor  of,   146; 
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attempts  to  escape  of,  146 ;  treaU 
ment  at,  14ti  ;  iriaJ  of,  146;  dia- 
cloeure  of  name  and  rank  of,  147  ; 
breach  of  |:»arole,  148  ;  correapon- 
dente  and  reportere,  14S  ;  bureau, 
of  infortuation,  148  \  relief  aocU 
etieSf  HO  \  free  pojatagiBf  140  ;  offl- 
cera,  140;  rell^ouH  tolerance,, 
HO ;  wilK  death  certificates,  and 
tmrta^  160;  repatriation,  l&O. 

Private  property  on  the  high  sesi£| 
immunity  of,  300 ;  policy  of 
United  Stales  ^egaltjin^^  :300 ; 
memoml  of  American  Cutnaiis- 
eion  rogardinj,%  307 ;  propo&ed 
article  on,  311 ;  speech  of  M.  rie 
Manens,  'A\A ;  speech  of  Mr. 
White,  JtH ;  hpeech  of  Count 
Nigra,  321  ;  abstention  of  Great 
Britain  and  otherM,  321, 

Procedure^  arbitral  (*ee  Arbitral 
Procedure). 

Prohibition  of  certain  mcana  of 
injuring  the  enemy,  IM, 

ProjecttleB  for  T-he  diffusion  of 
Eisphyxiatmg  gases,  \\%, 

Property,  privai*  (aee  Private  Pro- 
perly on  the  High  Seiw). 

Property,  wanton  destruction  pro- 
hibited, l.i2. 

Proposition  to  appoint  by  highest 
courts  of  Sig;naLory  Stat«is,  201, 

Quarter,  prohibition  of,  refused,  151, 
Queen  of  Netherlanrls,  reception  and 
dinner  IjO   Conference,  32;l ;   tor- 
respondence  with  Pope,  33tj. 

Raffalovich,  Arthur,  member  from 
Uugsia*  49 ;  aaKigtaut  Secretarir 
General  of  the  Peace  Conference, 
67. 

KahuHcn^  E.  N.,  member  from  the 
Netherlands,  47. 

Railway  planla,  159. 

RaniH.  IIH, 

Rappani*  W.  de.  Secretary  of  the 
Peace  Canfepence,  67. 


Rebearingf     Bjjreement    for,     28fl ; 

debate  on»  287  ;    American  plan 

on,  287 ;  adoption  of  M.  Asserts 

amendment,  303. 
Relief  societies  for  prlBonenof  war, 

14a 
Religious  tolerance  with  prisonerv  of 

war,  149, 
Renault,      Louis*     member      fntm 

France,   44 ;    report   on    Geneva 

Convention*  121. 
Repatriation  of  prisoneraof  war,  160. 
Report  on  sjgnaturea,  330, 
Reporters  ^nd  correepondentu,  148, 
Requisitiona,  158. 

Reaolulion  on  limitation  of  anna- 
men  U,  90, 
Reatraini  as  to  time  and  place  of 

warfare^  193- 
Rivera,  international.  arhitTation  re* 

garrltng,  2H0. 
RochuBsen,  Jonkheer  J.  J.,  Seere^ 

tary  of  the  Peace  Conference,  57. 
Rolin,  Kdouanl,  member  from  8i&m, 

50  ;  report  on  laws  and  DUdtotna 

of  war,  130. 
Romberg-Ntsard,     Belgian    phTlati- 

tUropist,  150. 
Roth,  Arnold,  member  from  Switz- 
erland, Gl. 
Koutnania,  objections  to   Commi»> 

sions  of  Imjuiry,  210;  objections 

to  arbitration,  221. 
Huneft  of  war  j>ermitted,  152. 
Rusaell^  Lord,  of  KiUowen,  eiigf^ea- 

tioHA  on  special  mediation,  189, 
Russia,  Emperor  of,  text  of  Rescript, 

8  ;  birthday  celebration ,  36  ;  tele^ 

f^m  to^  54  ;  lelegiaai  from,  53, 

f^akamoto,  Captain,  member  from 
iTapan^  4A- 

Sallsbury,  Lord,  acceptance  on  be- 
half of  Great  Uritain,  14 ;  despatch 
Feb.  14,  18W>,  29. 

Scheine,  Captain,  member  from 
RusBia^  40 ;  proposition  of  limita- 
tion of  calilfte  of  naval  gunsi  117, 
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StfhJtnmplpennJnck,  Jonkheer  A.  G,, 

Switaetland  invited  to  take  further 

^H 

Secretary   of  the   Fe»ce  Confer- 

steps on  Geneva  Confeution,  VIA, 

^^H 

ence,  67. 

^^^^ 

Scbliet  Der  Fnede  in  Enropa,  7. 

Taderoa,  Commander  A.  F^  raem- 

^^^1 

Schwarahoff,    Alajor-Genetul   Grcms 

laer  from  the  Nfcilierlanda.  47. 

^^^^ 

Ton.  meinbcr  fmm  litniiany,  3\> ; 

Taxation    in   haatile  Lerritoiy»   167* 

^^H 

speech    oti    liuLltation    oi    arma- 

Territory,  hoatile  (see  lluslile  Ter- 

^^^1 

Dients,  7ti  ;  remarks  un  term  ^^bel* 

ritory). 

^^^^ 

liferent/'  144. 

Tetuan,    Dake    of,    member   from 

^^^^ 

8cait,  Sir  Ciiarlee,  BrEtish  Amboa- 

Spam,  43. 

^^^^ 

Bador  at  St.  I'eterebiirgt  report  on 

Thaulow,  Major-General  J.  J.,  mem- 

^^H 

Rescript,    11;   despatch   Jan.  12, 

ber  from  Sweden  and  Norway,  51. 

^^^1 

WJ9,  27. 

7'ifnfB,  Londun,  reports  <^f»  Iflfl. 

^^^1 

Secrecy,  necessity  of,  168. 

Treacherous  kiUing  prohibiled,  161. 

^^^1 

Selir»  Ci>unt  de,  member  from  Port- 

Treachery,  punisbmeot  of,  166. 

^^^1 

ugiiU  48. 

Treatment  of  prisoners  of  war,  146, 

^^^M 

Sernillo,  Count   tie,    member  from 

Trial  of  prisoneTB  of  war,  147. 

^^^1 

^                 SpaLti.  4.3. 

Tribunal,    ArbitriU    (see    Arbitral 

^^^1 

^1             Shipwrecked,    «icU,    or   wounded, 

Tribunal) . 

^^H 

^ft                sUUiB    of »    127 ;     dlspoBition    of^ 

Trnce,  flag  of,  improperuse  of ,  161 ; 

^^^1 

^M 

immunity  of,  154. 

^^^^ 

^H            Siam,  distinctive  flag  of,  on  hoapitAl 

TniHtetfihip  of  occupying  filate^  159, 

^^^^^M 

^M                Bhip«,  126, 

Turkhan     Paacba,     member    from 

^^^^^1 

^H           Sick  ami  wounded^  care  of,  127, 

Turkey,  51, 

^^^^^^ 

^H           8legeK  Captain,  member  from  Ger- 

Types  and  calibres  of  naval  suhbi 

^H               m&tiy,  31). 

118. 

^H           SoUyk.    Cotjnt    Stanislas,    member 

^H               fmm  Austria- Hungary.  i2. 

Umpire,  choice  of.  subject  to  ratifl- 

^H            Spanish-AinericaJi  War,  1, 

cation,  26& ;  optniooB  of  M.  Asset- 

^H           Special    mediation,    187 ;    adoption 

and  Mr.  Holls.  2G6. 

^H               of,   180;    meihfHl   of   procedure, 

Umlcd  States  of  America,  changed 

^B               SOI  ;  practical  value  of,  20*i. 

position  of,  2  ;  acceptance  of  in* 

^H            Spies,  153 ;  punUhment;  of,  154. 

vitation^   12  ;   declaration   on  be- 

^H          Staal,  Baron  de^  member  from  Rui^. 

half  off  concerning  limitation  of 

^H               Etia,  49 ;  elected  President  of  the 

armaments,  91 ;  historical  note  on 

^H               Peace  Conferenot!,  54 ;   introduc- 

attitude   as   to    arbitration,   286  ; 

^H               lory  speech  of,  .*»B  ;    flddrtsa   nf 

cordial  welcome  ejctended  to,  272 ; 

^M               May  20,  68  ;  (ipeech  of,  on  Utoita- 

policy  regarding  private  property 

^H               tion   of  annaments,   60  i  closing 

on  the  high  seas,  306  ;  memorial 

^H               Bpeech  of,  341. 

on  behalf  of,  307  ;  altitude  of,  ou 

^M           Scancloff,    Dimiiri.    member    from 

question  of  adlierence,  ^i^i. 

^m               Bul^^ria,  62. 

Universal  miliury  service,  advan- 

^H            8tAte  property^  when  to  he  accounted 

tagea  ofy  6. 

■               for,  168. 

Uyehara,    Colonel,    member    from 

^H           Stead,  W.   T.,  on  Commisaiona  of 

Japan  1  46. 

^H               iDqtury,  205, 

^H            Stengel,   Baron  von^  member  from 

Veljkuvitch,  Vols] A V,  member  from 

^H              Germanyf  39. 

Servia,  60. 

• 
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Venezuela  arbitration,  form  of 
question  in,  226. 

Villa  Umitia,  W.  Ramirez  de,  mem- 
ber from  Spain,  43. 

ViUers, '  Count  de,  member  from 
Luxemburg,  46. 

Vou  Schnack,  Col.  J.  G.  F.,  mem- 
ber from  Denmark,  43. 

War,  the  humanizing  of,  93 ;  sub- 
committees on,  93 ;  laws  and  cus- 
toms of,  134 ;  sub-committee  on, 
136  ;  treaty  on  laws  and  customs 
of,  value  of,  163 ;  fallacious  argu- 
ments regarding,  163;  prisoners 
of  (see  Prisoners  of  War)  ;  Span- 
ish-American, 1 ;  theory  of  Con- 
ference concerning,  360. 

Welsersheimb,  Count  Kudolph  von, 
member  from  Austria-Hungary, 
41. 

White,  Andrew  D.,  member  from 
the  United  States,  40 ;  motion  to 
refer  subject  of  expanding  bullets 
to  committee,   114;   cordial  ap- 


proval of  special  mediation,  189 ; 
speech  on  private  property  on  the 
high  seas,  314 ;  oration  at  Delft, 
638. 
Wills  of  prisoners  of  war,  160. 

Yang  Yu,  member  from  China,  42  ; 
mot8  by,  326. 

Zannini,  Count  A.,  member  from 
Itoly,  45. 

Zenit,  M.,  member  from  Mexico,  47. 

Zom,  Professor  Philip,  member  from 
Germany,  39  ;  opinion  on  value  of 
treaty  on  Geneva  rules,  161 ; 
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